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OBERSONS 


Knightsbridge, London 
(and at 18 GRAFTON ST. W.1) 





OAK ROOM DESIGNED AND FURNISHED AT KILMARNOCK, 


DECORATIONS 
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Telegrams : Telephone: | 
‘Rembrandt,’ Edinburgh 28247 Edinburgh | 


Doig, Wilson, & Wheatley 


Picture Restorers, Printsellers 


and Publishers to His Majesty 
90 GEORGE STREET :: EDINBURGH 


A large Selection of Pictures in Oil and Water Colour. 
Etchings and 
Mezzotints in Black 
and White and in 
Colour, and New 
Plates added on 
Publication. 


Autotypes from the 
European Galleries. 


Pictures 
and reported on in 
any part of the 
country. _ Pictures 
lined, restored, and 
framed. Collections 
arranged, 


examined 


valued, 
and hung. 





ARTISTIC FRAMING, DESIGNS FOR OVERMANTELS, 
:: MIRRORS, AND DECORATIVE WORK :: :: 





Established 1840 





Motorists. to Seotland 


Read what the 
MOTORING EDITOR 
of THE SPECTATOR 
wrote on May 25th, 1929: | 


a is so primarily a motorist’s 
i 


country, let us consider the car-owner first 
of all: Before making for the Highlands 
the motorist.will pass through cither | 
Glasgow or Edinburgh. The journey from 
the south will have occupied best part of 
two days. _ The return would occupy a 
similar period. If the holiday is of less 
than a month’s duration it would be 
advisable to despatch the car by boat from 
London and collect it at Dundee, and to | 
return it by the same method. Both time } 


and energy will be — 


First-class Passenger Steamers - sail 
from LONDON every Wednesday and | 
Saturday for 


DUNDEE 


The Gateway to the Scoitish Highlands. 
Send for Illustrated Handbook “ B,’”’ 
which gives rates for Motor Cars. 


THE | 

DUNDEE, PERTH & LONDON 
SHIPPING CO. LTD., | 
61 MARK LANE, E.C.3. 


Telephone: Royal 3166. Telegrams: **‘ Depeeanel, Fen, London.” | 


HEAD OFFICE: 26 EAST DOCK STREET, DUNDEE. | 



































. SCOTLAR 


Sor your 


HOLIDAYS 


Glorious air — Beautiful scenery. 
ABERDEE The “Silver City” by the Sea. Bracing 


mountain snd sea air. Glorious sands and 
extensive promenade. Five golf courses. 

Sea and River Fishing. Safe Bathing. New Pleasure 
Entertainments. Theatres, etc. Bands 
Accommodation excellent and cost 
and Balmoral 





Bowling. 
Spacious Dance Hall. 
parks. 


Tennis. 
Gardens. 
play in extensive public 
moderate. Ideal centre for excursions to Royal Deeside 
Castle, Speyside and other Highland beauty spots. Town Clerk, Dept. K2. 


DUNFERMLINE The Ancient Capital of Scotland 


contains many interesting relics § 
of its former grandeur, including 
an Abbey and Royal Palace ruins, Grave of King Robert Bruce and 
Shrine of St. Margaret. Andrew Carnegie’s birthplace has been enshrined 
and his generosity is reflected in the famous Pittencrieff Glen with its § 
lovely flower gardens, squirreis and peacocks. Healthy climate and ample 
facilities for Golf, Tennis, Putting, Bowling. Music daily 
by leading bands. Tewn Clerk, Dept. K1 
KY An Island of romantic glamour and (€ 
) ISLE OF we peculiar charm which offers a com- 
plete and enjoyable change. The 
coast line is wild and rugged with tremendous prec ipiccs and yawning N 
corries, while the Cuillin Hills, famous in song and story, have a peculiar J 
conical formation and present a scene of awe-inspiring magnificence. 
Golf. Fishing. Mountaincering and Charabanc First-Class 
hotel accommodation. Special Circular Tours by L.N Holiday ~- 
Agency, Cept. K4, Portree. ) 


NORTH BERWI 
Edinburgh and has heen 


well-named the Golfer’s Paradise. There are three golf courses which 
are ali tamed for the beauty of their turf and their picturesque situation. 
Tennis. Bowls. Fishing. Boating and Bathing (sea or pond) can also 
be enjoycd. Beautiful sands. The air is a real tonic, the ozone-laden 
breezes being gently temperec d by 7 ontiful eunshine. The 


Swimming, etc. 


Tours. 
VER. 


This fashicnable resort is 
about 22 miles from 


surroundirg 
Town Citerk, Dept. K3. 











countryside affords many interesting excursion 
Attractively illustrated guide books will be 
a sent on application to the addresses shown or a 
fT from L.N.E.R. Offices and Agencies, 
ss Ma ~w~ L: N- E- R~ ss 
, 
t ? HOLIDAY ) 
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W. E. HURCOMB’S 


When Sir Malcolm and Lady prin ge th of MacGregor, called 
with the Mazer Bowl, I was amazed, for over an hour 
angled with all my skill to secure it, Beye was crestfallen when 
told that it was to be taken away for one person to see. 
said “If it once goes away it will never come back. There is 
no harm in breaking 
a rash vow.” In the 
end I prevailed and 
suggested a_ reserve 
of Ven Thousand 
Pounds, being conii- 
dent of its sale. It 
is the largest, most 
interesting and prob- 
ably the earliest ex- 
tant. Circa 1400. The 
size is 10in. in dia- 
meter and inscribed in quaint lettering—NINAN, BANNACH- 
TYNE. LARD.OF.YE. CAMIS. SOUN. TO. UMQUHYLE. 
ROBART BANNACHTYNE. OF. YE. CAMIS. To those 
who are not familiar with Scotch, Iet me say that SOUN is 
SON. UMQUHYLE means THE LATE or SOMETIME 
In the centre of the inside of the bowl is an allegorical looking 
lion. The medallion, sometimes called the Print, bears the 
Arms of the families of Stuart Douglas Hamilton and Crawford. 
Camis is now spelt Kames and is an ancient Castle in the Island 
of Bute. After I had sold it for £10,000 I was told that I 
should call myself “The Amazer” for having accomplished such 
an amazing feat. 





Auction sale every Friday of pearls, diamonds, old silver, 
Sheffield plate. Fortnightly sales antique furniture, pictures, 
china, and books. No buying-in charges. Stamps purchased for 
cash to any amount. Parcels safe registered post. 

Lest you forget, buy the Daily Telegraph or Morning Post 
any Saturday, The Times any Tuesday, or Truth any Wednesday, 
and read more about my activities. 

Those who have faith in the old and well-known firm of 
Hurcombs, Piccadilly, W.1 (entrance, 1 Dover Street), Phone: 
Gerrard 5971-4, know that they always get a square deal, 


TRUE STORIES 
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MORRIS 


LEADS WHERE. OTHERS STRIVE TO FOLLOW 


ite ie Morris-Oxford 
6-Cyl. Fabric Saloon 


£285 


COACHBUILT SUNSHINE SALOON - £299 COACHBUILT SUNSHINE COUPE - £295 
Unequalled for Road Performance. Unsurpassed for Artistic Appearance. 
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We invite YOUR enquiry 


Westfield Autocar Co., Ltd. 


Sole Distributors for Morris Motors (1926) Lid. 


MORRIS HOUSE, 108-110, Lothian Road, EDINBURGH. 


W orks and Service : ' "Phones: 
WESTFIELD AVENUE, GORGIE. SALES 27115. SERVICE 61181. 


























DOWELL’S LTD., 
EDINBURGH | Highland 


SALES BY AUCTION Outfitting 











within their Rooms in all its 
18 GEORGE. STREET, Branches. 
EDINBURGH i 
of - 


Jewels, Plate, Pictures, Works of Art, 
Antique and Modern Farniture, China, | 


| 

{ 

| 

| 

4 

! Patterns of Tartans, 
| Scottish Antiquities, Books, Prints, Furs, 

| 

| 

} 


designs and estimates 


Guns, Wines, and other movable submitted on request. 


property. 








Sales conducted on Owners’ Premises 
throughout Scotland. | Write for Booklet 
VALUATIONS FOR PROBATE, “The Scottish 
TRANSFER AND FIRE INSURANCE. H Natienel,: Disses" 
Goods carefully packed and removed by experienced 
packers and motor transport. | 





Storage of goods and personal effects. Safe | 


deposit for valuables. Whm. ANDERSON & SONS, 




















| . | LTD., 
| DOWELL S LTD., | 14 & 16 George Street, 157 Hope Street, 
| 18 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. EDINBURGH. GLASGOW. 
| « Dowelk Gamabargh:* Edinge rah aie 162. | Established 1868. 
| 
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SCOTLAND for HOLIDAYS 





Cars — Spares — Repairs 
at the DISTRIBUTORS 


MARTIN MOTORS, +. 


| 315 ST. VINCENT STREET, 
| GLASGOW, C.2. 
| Also DISTRIBUTORS for 


| D.B. SUPER-TRAILERS 
| and Official Agents for 
TRIUMPH AND SINGER CARS. 


| Telephone: Central 1482, Telegrams: ‘‘ Marmoto, Glasgow.” | 
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LADIES! OBSERVE 


THE GREAT ADVANTAGES OF THE NEW 


‘Se METAFIT 
COMFORT SHOES 


The support you need. HERE IT IS! The. ‘FIFE’ 
MET AFIT Shoe corresponds to the natural arch of the foot, 
giving a bracing effect and the necessary support 
without resorting to metal shanks. The excep- 
tional degree of comfort afforded by this 
scientific improvement imparts to the wearer 
a feeling of buoyancy, and entirely banishes 
the sense of weariness so often associated 
with ill-fitting footwear. 

This ‘FIFE’ METAFIT Strap and 
Buckle Model is an Ideal Walking 
Shoe of p'easing design, in super grade 
quality Black and Brown Willow Calf, 
Uppers attractively stitched and 
unched. Double sole of super quality, 
neel 1} inches for walking comfort. 


Order 
No. M.684 - 
Black 


ie 





CLYDE and 
LOCH LOMOND 


are calling you—luring you to some of the 
world’s most beautiful landscapes — offering 
you picturesque and inspiring coastal scenery, 
long vistas across lochs, heather-clad hillsides 
and mountain streams. 

Richly endowed with nature’s own gifts, the 
Clyde has, in addition, wonderful holiday 
resorts which are unsurpassed in their attrac- 
















¢ The 


Vital 


Order 3 Spot. 

tions. Glorious cruises by luxurious L.N.E.R. i 6/6 ee 
e ¥ ue iv) 

steamers take you to the heart of loch land, The ‘FIFE’ METAFIT fits aE PARLE 


the foot with great accuracy, 
so that the shoe and foot work 
together in perfect harmony. 
The consciousness of fatigue 
is by this means eliminated, ¥ Send remittance, or order 
as the foot receives prope: C.0.D (foreign postage 
support in the vital spot. extra.) 

This old-established House is world-famous for 

Quality Footwear. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 


A. T. HOGG (FIFE) Ltd., 91 STRATHMIGLO, Fife, SCOTLAND 


THE ‘FIFE’ METAFIT 


HERALDS A NEW ERA OF 
FOOT COMFORT FOR LADIES. 


includes so many 
sizes and widths 
that a perfect fit is 
assured. 


or charming centres where outdoor and indoor 
amusements provide holiday happiness. 


Apply for free illustrated booklet No. 8, Clyde 
and Loch Lomond Sailings,” from :— 


Passenger Manager —— St. Station, E.C.2. ! 


LW. E.R. Waverley Station, Edinburgh. 


Traffic Superintendent, L.N.E.R., Aberdeen; or 
L.N.E.R. Stations, Offices and Agencies. 


ULL 
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THE HOLIDAY HANDBOOK ‘ PA cimmn bee 
860 PAGES — comprising many holiday pictures in MOTORING IN SCOTLAN 





1 
1 
hotogravure, street plans and maps, and extensive | 
ists of holiday accommodation. The complete guide | 
to all the places of interest and seaside resorts served ‘| Our list of Motoring Maps and Key Maps has been _ | 
by the L.N.E.R. On sale at any L.N.E.R. Station, 4 much appreciated by Motorists here, and will be found i 
Office or Agency or from all 6° iH extremely useful in selecting the most suitable series |; 
Booksellers and Bookstalls. Price i and sections for a tour. Our recommendations and ‘|; 
HAVE YOU GOT YOUR COPY? 4 comments on outstanding Maps are inserted jin italics. | 

e e | 
| 
' 











May we send you a copy post free ? 
YACHTING CHARTS FOR WEST OF SCOTLAND  : 


King’s Cross for Scotland 














STOCKED. 
LONDON AND NORTH EASTERN RAILWAY |?) WM. PORTEOUS & CO., | 
i 9 Royal Exchange Place, Glasgow. I 
= piace chascor. omen tn | 
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CRIEFF 
DRUMMOND ARMS HOTEL aie 


Situated on the Great North Road to the Scottish High- (ae 4 
lands via Sma Glen, Strathtay, Pass of Killiecrankie and 
Inverness. Nine 
miles from the 
famous Gleneagles 


Golf Course. 








Renowned for 
CUISINE, 
SERVICE and 
COMFORT. 














GARAGE,— Cars for 
Telegrams: BRUCE _ Hire to Residents and 
” Premier, ¢ Crief. ad KELLY Non- Residents. 
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Ames meng 


RNAMENTAL nee 
GARDENS gale 


of Charm and Distinction a 4 
4 


Tennis Courts, Bowling 
Greens; Sports Grounds, etc. 
Constructed or Re-made. 


Sole Maker of the 


‘Dura’ & ‘Soveran’ 


Porous Tennis Courts 


are world renowned and are recognised as 
the foremost types of their respective kind. 


3M 


i 


i 


LOSS 
I \ 
SN 





The “ Soveran”-has recently been adopted by 
the Hotel Beau Site; Cannes; Rockaway Club, 
New York, and many others. 





Last year’s International Tournament was 
played on the EIGHT “DURA” COURTS 
constructed at the Lido, Venice. 


Write for Interesting Folders. 


MAXWELL M. HART, ScOTS KILTS 


162 Buchanan Street, Glasgow. 
39 Victoria St., London, S.W.1. for LADIES. 


PONS pin 


The marked return to favour of the wearing 
of the Kilt by ladies is a recognition of the 
— peculiar attractiveness of this garment. The 
= making of a Kilt is, without any exaggera- 
; . tion, a highly specialised work, what are 


AZ RE BL E COACHE often described as Kilts being merely skirts. 
U Jenners make a feature of Kilts for Ladies, 



































| “SCOTLAND'S LEADING LONG DISTANCE TOUR ORGANISERS.” correctly tailored in their own workrooms 
| Ideal Motoring Holidays to DEVON AND CORNWALL, WALES, in full- pleated, regulation style, with apron 
| | YORKSHIRE DALES, ENGLISH LAKES, WESTERN HIGHLANDS, front and fringed edge fastened with 
AND JOHN 0° GROATS. buckled straps and kilt pin. 


! Periods of from 4 to 13 Days, 
| INCLUSIVE FARES, from £6 to £23. 


i LONDON AND INVERNESS SERVICES BY LUXURY Measurement form and list of one hun- 


i “DAIMLER ” SALOON COACHES. dred and thirty-five Clan Tartans avatl- 
Single, 32/6; LONDON (2-Day Journey), Return, 62/6. able on request. The prices are from 4% 
! DAILY (Sundays excepted) at 8.30 a.m. from either Termini. Guineas upwards, according to size. 


H Single, 17/6; INVERNESS (1-Day Journey), Return, 32/6. 
ti MONDAY, WEDNESDAY AND FRIDAY at 8.45 a.m. from 


{ 

{ 

H EDINBURGH. 

ih TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY at 9.15 a.m. from 
iH | INVERNESS, 

{ 


Full Particulars and Descriptive Matter from: PRINCES STREET. F STREET EDINBURGH 


ti W. SCOTT & CO., AZURE BLUE OS, (DEPT. G), SS 
il 71 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURG 


x "Phone: 24482 EDINBURGH. __’Grams: PAZUCAR,, EDIN BURGH, 
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ELIE, FIFE. 


MARINE HOTEL 


Most comfortable Golfing and Holiday Hotel in the 
Kingdom of Fife or elsewhere. Southern exposure 
overlooking Firth of Forth and entirely open view to 
the North. In immediate proximity of Links, Tennis 
Courts and famous Elie Sands. 





Fitted-in basins (h. & c.) in every Bedroom. 
Large and attractive Sun Veranda. Billiard Room. 
Electric Light throughout. Central heating. Garage. 


PATRONISED BY ROYALTY. 
Tel.: 19 Elie. 























P.H.T. HOTELS 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 




















Fully Licensed :: Comfortable :: Moderate Charges. 





‘Yes, I was first put on : oe 
® rrange to Stay or Spend your Holidays: 
to BARNEYS and their |... gies net i cme 


at DOUG LAS HOTEL, BRO. at CRAWFORD HOTE!, a 
DICK. —— Light, Central CRAWFORD. Cars for Hire. } 


air-tight Tin by an old || Hs. 8 Bem) Reo Coest te: 


ae LAMLASH HOTEL. LAM- rooms. Golf. Fishing, Garage. 
iH. +t: C; 





peace Telephone—Crawford 9. 


munis omg. Golf. A at DOUGLAS ARMS HOTEL, 

bo y at eeeee A rum Laml: sn s. aa U G - AS. Telephone — 
at LOCHRANZA HOTEL, tdaboess: . 

LOCHRANZA.- Cars for Hire.| at, CALEDONIAN | HOTEL, 


old codger, but I am Telephone Lochranza 8. ake RK... Blectric Light. 


IN DUMBARTONSHIRE at CLYDESDALE. HOTEL, 
at BALLOCH HOTEL, BAL- LAR ARS. Electric — Light. 


e@ ’ 
f ? LOCH. Fishing on - Loch 1; & C, Water in Bedrooms. 
\ e t a ce u O 1m Lomond. 2 Putting Greens, 18 Ginger Golf. Telephone— 
Lanark 31. —e 





holes cake Telephone—Alex- 
andria 55. = Ss AN STIRLINGSHIRE 
“TItwas a matter of some siirprise to me to receive, some ’ Ot TOCA ng ye KILLEARN. or ea. 
e days ago, a proof copy of an advt. for a future issue dria, near Loch Lomend side,} in Bedrooms, Ricans - 
“of ‘Punch’ embodying extracts from my letter of tast "3, miles er on “" ation. | Killearn 15, . 
“winter to your firm. I must admit that having expressed a RE hE a | 
“my thanks to you for. producing a decent tobacco in IN RENFREWSHIR LOMOND.. At foot. of. Bou 
“a really satisfactory tin, the matter completely passed at THE STAR HOTEL, PORT] Lomond. Good Fishing, Hill 
“from ny mind. : GLASGOW. Electric Light. Climbing, ‘'Telephone—Rowar- 
Telephone—Port Glasgow 118. dennan 1 
“There is no objection to the original being seen—should 
“the remote chance occur of anyone doubling the ¢ ge nutne Proprietors : 
“nature of the extract.” Public House Trust (Glasgow District), Ltd. 
Soe many pipes have I given to men over the For Terms apply to the Hotel Manager, or to— 
“fire on the winter evenings at the hotels where my : 
“winter months are spent. ‘Try a fill of thts’ ts a A, BALLANTYNE, General Manager, 
“happy preliminary to a closer friendship with the indi- 103 WEST REGENT STREET, GLASGOW 
“eiduals who form the fleet of ships whitch pass in the 
“night; and my experience is that those people remain Telephone: Douglas 572. 











“longest in the memory who put one on to a good—or 
“a bad—thing.” 














“There may be many who have a happy memory of 
“me, and will say to a friend when pulling out their 


| 

“* pouch in some distcnt part of the world, ‘ Yes, I was | 
“ first put on to Barneys and their air-tight Tin by an A K TEL PERTH \ 
+ ] 2 | 

| 


“old boy Imetat. . - Arum old codger, but 
“Tam very grateful to him. 





| Most ient halti 
eT a, eS ost convenient halting place for a 


That is what Colonel . , b 
and its “‘ EVERFRESH ” Container. It is difficult to con- | |} tour in the Highlands. The Hotel is 


ceive of a more graceful tribute . . . Barneys is good, ||) now provided with hot and cold water 
consistently good. In the “ EVERFRESH ” Tin, Barneys || in bedrooms, additional private bath- | 
\ ’ i| 





goodness is conserved and maintained wherever in the 
World it may go. There is no other method of {|| Foaree. 
packing Tobacco in existence which can ensure the se ° | 
come degree of freshness. New Dining Room open in July, and other 
| Me 2 
Barncys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild) and Punchbowic modern improvements. | 
(full stre ngth) are each available in the “ EvirF Res ” | 
Tin, 2-0z. 2/3, 4-0z. 4/6. Now sold also in l-oz. size 1/14d. 








Write for Booklet about Hotel and district. | 
(‘TELEPHONE 741 : 


lif —= 


(161) John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. ® 
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In the Heart of the Highlands . . . 
overlooking Loch Awe .. . 


ARDBRECKNISH HOUSE HOTEL — set 
amidst the loveliest scenery in the whcle of 
the Highlands. Perfectly appointed, conve- 
nient, as the best of hotels . . . comfortable 

as a country house. Salmon and Trout fish- 

ing on Loch and famous Beat of River Orchy. 
Private loch stocked yeariy. Shooting, Stalk- 
ing, Golf and Tennis adjacent. Suites of 
rooms. Garage. Fully illustrated brochure 
and moderate terms, on application to the 

proprietor and manager— 

MAJOR T. L. F. BURNETT. 


ARDBRECKNISH 
HOUSE HOTEL 


PORT SONOCHAN, BY DALMALLY, ARGYLLSHIRE 



























In the heart of the . 
Highlands 


Atholl Palace 4" 
Hotel 
Pitlochry, Perthshire 


i magnificent view from 
the many-windowed dining- 
room catches at your heart. 
cupping the everlasting hills! ‘The Atholl Palace Tennis 
Tournaments are famous, the golf good, magnificent motoring 
roads, air like champagne. 


Gullane for GOLF 
Stay at 
4 Marine Hotel 


Picturo a valley 10 miles long, 







OLF courses with- 
in easy reach; safe 
sandy keach for bath- 
ing; Al _ motoring 
roads; inimitable 


cooking and cellar. 


The rustle of leaves 
rocks you to sleep 


Allan Water Hotel 
Bridge-of-Allan, Stirlingshire 


CoMrort is the key- 
note here, from the 
choice cooking and cellar 
to the quiet bedrooms 
and swift service.  In- 
teresting illustrated bro- 
chure of any of the hctels 
post free, with pleasure. 





— 


All 3 Hotels under the personal 
direction of W. Holdsworth Lunn. 










= 








beautiful 


Miles of 
water teeming with 
Salmon, Sea and 
Brown Trout, in the 
romantio Western 
Isles. Big baskets 
everywhere. Shoot- 
ings: Snipe to Stag 
in Season. Particu- 
lars Free. 


Rodel-Hotel 


LEVERBURGH 
ISLE OF 








SCOTLAND 
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Gang 
and fare waur’ 


The Scots are proud of their country — and well they 
may be, “gang further and fare waur” is the way 
they put it. They add that you couldn’t fare better 
however far you went. For Scotland is a magnificent 
holiday land. 

Ask a man who has been to the Highlands where he 
is going this year. He will look at you — where else 
but Scotland he will say. 

Mountain, moor and glen — river, loch and stream — 
long days for happy tours —new strength for sport 
—Scotland! Scotland again and many times more! 
There is a whole continent packed into Scotland — 
a whole world of enjoyment — just across the border. 
Come and enjoy it! 


> Send for these Holiday Guides? 


Send remittance for the holiday guides vou want to Divisional Passenger Commercial 
Superintendent, Euston Station, London, N.W.t. 
Clanland — The Story of the Scottish Clans - 
The Track of the Royal Scot, Part 1 . - post free, 1/- 

” ” » » ” ” Part 2 ° - post free, 1/- 
Guide to Scottish HolidayResorts(Apartments Guide) post free, 3d. 

The following will be sent post free 
Scottish Tours Booklet The Clyde Coast and Loch Lomond 
Through the Trossachs Scotland for the Holidays 
Romance of Scotland 
The bocklet “LMS Cheap Fares” containing an outline of the holiday fares to 
Scottish resorts wil be sent post free. 


post free, 2/6d. 


You can get Return Tickets on the 
CHEAP TICKETS LMS ata single fare and one-third 
FOR LONG for long week-ends. Available from 


WEEK-ENDS 
Tourist and Period Excursion 


Friday to Tuesday. 
Tickets 


throughout the Seasoi 





LONDON MIDLAND & SCOTTISH RLY. 
EUSTON & ST. PANCRAS 


Stay at LMS Hotels 
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PETER ROBINSO 


Complete Service for Men 
(Eastern Building) 


For whatever purpose a Top Coat is required 
—for protection against the weather, or for 
Town, Country, or Sports use, it can be 
selected from Peter Robinson’s extensive 
Ready-to-Wear stock. 


THE “RAGLAN.” 


The Coat illustrated is an easy- 
fitting model which appeals to the 
Sportsman. 


In 


reliable 
Gabardines, 


weatherproof 
3 to 7Gns. 


In Saxonies, Tweeds and West of { 
England Coatings 4 to 8Gns. 


Catalogue of Men's 
Clothes sent on request. 


Peter Robinson, Ltd., Oxford Street, W. 1. 


Telephone No.: Museum 7700. 


li’. 
ae 
ns 




















HEAD - OFFICE: 
136 & 138 HOPE STREET. GLASGOW. C.2. 
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VER the 
COUNTRY in 
COMFORT 


And in perfect safety too! 
That’s by Alexanders—the finest 
motor coach service in the 
country. Here are a few of the 
Tours, running right through- 
out the summer, and for which 
you should book right away. 


8-Day Highlands, John o' Groats, and 
Orkneys. 


4-Day English Lakes. 

4-Day Blackpool. 

5-Day Isle of Skye. 

3-Day Central Highlands. 

5-Day Highlands. 

and 10-Day Devon 


14-Day 


Cornwall. 


Our Tours book “Cover the Country in 
Comfort,” 70 pp., packed with interest, comes 
to vou FREE. Get your copy immediately, 
and see the solution to your holiday problem, 


ALEXANDERS 


(W. ALEXANDER & SONS Ltd.) 
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VISIT SCOTLAND 


“Land of Brown Heath and Shaggy Wood 
Land of the Mountain and the Flood.” 


THOMSON’S 
SCOTTISH TOURS 


FIVE-DAY HIGHLAND TOUR. Fare £9 (all inclusive). 


A Most Wonderful Tour of Impres-ive Grandeur. 

1st Day—Glasgow, Cumbernauld, Stirling, Callander, Lochearnhead, Glen 
Ogle, KiHin, Loch Tay, Kenmore, Loch Rannoch, Loch Tummel, Pass 
of Killiecrankie, Pitlochry. 

2nd Day—Pitlochry, Kirkmichael, Spittal of Glenshee, Devils Elbow, 
Braemar, Ballater, Dee Valley, Aberdeen. 

3rd Day—Aberdeen, Old Meldrum, Banff, Cullen, Fochabers, Elgin on to 
Lossiemouth, Forres, Nairn, Culloden Moor and Inverness. 

4th Day—Inverness, Davamoor, Grantown-on-Spey, Dulnain Bridge, Avie- 
more, Kingussie, Newtonmore, Loch Laggan and Fort William. 

5th Day—Fort William, Loch Laggan, Newtonmore, Pitlochry, Dunkeld, 
Sma ,Glen, Crieff, Lochearnhead, Glen Ogle, Lix Toll, Crianlarich, 
Ardlui, Balloch and. Home. 


JOHN O’ GROATS AND ORKNEY—8-Day Tour’ 
Fare £15 15s. (all inclusive). 


A Beautiful Combined Tour by Land and Sea. 

14st Day—Glasgow, Stirling, Perth, Dundee, Arbrcath, Montrose, Bervie, 
Stonehaven, Aberdeen. 

2nd Day—Aberdcen, Old Meldrum, Banff, Cullen, Fochabers, Elgin, on to 
Lossiemouth, Forres, Nairn, Culloden Moor, Inverness. 

3rd Day—Inverness, Dingwall, Bonar Bridge, Brora, Wick. 

4th Day—Wick, John o’ Groats, Thurso, Join Steamer for Scapa, Kirkwall, 
Stromnoess. 

5th Day—Stromness—arrive Thurso. 

6th Day—Lairg, Bonar Bridge, Strathpeffer. 

7th Day—Strathpeficr—round Gairloch and back to Inverness. 

8th Day—Inverness, Kingussie, Pass of Killiecrankie, Pitlochry, Dunkeld, 
Grandtully, Aberfeldy, Kenmore, Loch Tay, Killin, Crianlarich, Loch 
Lomond, Balloch and Home. 

PRIVATE CAR TOURS by DAIMLER LIMOUSINE or AUSTIN TOURER 

Visiting the chief beauty spots and places of interest throughout Scotland. 

LOOK IN 

ADVANCE. 

Member of 





Write for full details with inclusive charges. 
Illustrated Booklet Free on Application. NO BOOKING 
Fares quoted here are subject to FEES. 
° alteration, 


“Thomson’s Tours and 


World-Travel Bureau ” 
Registered Office— 


263 HOPE STREET, GLASGOW 
’Phones: Douglas 300 & Douglas 5249 
Branch Office: 85 Carlton Place 
"Phone: South 983 
A. J. Thomson, Proprietor 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Panorama, Glasgow" 














Yip 


“ "Mid Scotia’s Bens 
and Glens”’ 


RGYLLSHIRE — the beauty 

county of Scotland, practically 

unknown to the average tourist, 
but now opened up by the Link Lines 
service of Saloon Coaches. 





Through the most magnificent scenery 
in all Scotland—through country rich 
an history and romantic associations, 
you will travel in perfect comfort and 
absolute safety by Link Lines. 


See all the beauty spots of which you’ve 
heard. Peaceful Loch Lomondside .. . 
rugged Rest and be Thankful .. . 
picturesque Loch Fyneside. . . . Every 
scene of fresh beauty another link in 
an indelible chain of memory. ‘“ ’Mid 
Scotia’s Bens and Glens’”’ describes 
the country and is fully illustrated. To 


every applicant a copy of “ Through 
Hours of Delight” will be sent free. 
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Bara aeTS Sousa) 


Q o i 
- ! LINK LINES, LTD.., 
— 285-295 CLYDE. STREET, 1 
tion for your GLASGOW. 


; “Mid 
Scotia’s Bens 
and Glens” ts 
a magnificently 
produced 

ee WERE A hvradcdl sUsncaucaumacaadedacaiecsuduaacadianiees 


| SR eee 


Please send me a copy of “’Mid 
Scotia’s Bens and Glens.” 44d. 


in stamps attached. 
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Letters from Mary Goodbody 


The Breadwinner’s 




















My dearest Beatrice, 

What you tell me about your job is very intcrest- 
ing. Of course you’re quite right to try to make 
yourself indispensable to them; but at all costs you 
must look after your health, and I don’t like to hear 
that at your age you're getting indigestion and what 
you describe as a “heavy” feeling inside. 


If | were you I should go in for Vita-Weat in place 
of ordinary bread or toast. Then you won't be 
clogging yourself with masses of unconverted 
starch ({ got that from Dr. Jones), which your 
system can’t cope with and which only help you to 
put on fat. Vita-Weat contains nothing but the 
whole-wheat berry, and though it’s full of goodness 
it keeps your inside right and your figure slim. 
And you'll simply love its “scrunchiness ” and ripe- 


corn flavour .....« 


Vita-Weat 


RECO, 


THE BREAD OF NEW HEALTH 


Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d. 


: = FREAN 
PEEKS 





Tall sical 


Makers of Famous Biscuits 
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enjoyment. Over 400 acres of beautiful grounds. 


Unexcelled cuisine and service. 





Telegrams: Taymouth Castle, Kenmore. 


ABERFELDY 


Situated amidst the most beautiful scenery in Scotland, this historic family residence, now the finest hotel in the High- 
lands, is a unique combination of medixval splendour and modern luxury, commanding facilities for everyone’s 
Golf, tennis, badminton, motoring, dancing, fishing, horse-riding, 
Fifty private lock-ups; mechanic in attendance. 


Write for terms and beautifully illustrated brochure: 
“The History of Taymouth Castle.” 


Caymouth Castle 


~‘Dotel 


PERTHSHIRE 


Telephone: Aberfeldy Nine. 


| 
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S. M. T. MAGAZINE 
‘COME TO SCOTLAND.” 


Special June Number. 


HE June number of the $.M.T. Magazine will take 

the form of a special ‘“ Come to Scotland ” number, 
and will deal exclusively with Scottish touring and 
travel interest. Notable articles of special appeal to 
tourists from all parts of the world will be contributed 
by leading writers. 


Among the many eminent contributors will be: 
The Rt. Hon. William Adamson, M.P., 
Secretary of State for Scotland. 


The Marquis of 
Aberdeen, K.T. 


H. V. Morton. 
Maurice Walsh. 
Dr. Crockett. 
Lewis Spence. 


Sir George Douglas, Bart. 
Seton Gordon. 

Will Ogilvie. 

Neil Gunn. 

Compton Mackenzie. 


This issue will be greatly enlarged and magnificently 
illustrated throughout. Kindly place your order for a 
copy with your newsagent at an early date. PRICE 6d. 


To be obtained at all Newsagents, Railway Bookstalls, 
on the Motor Coaches of the “ S.M.T.,” “ United,’ and 
Associated Companies, or from Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Son, Ltd., Strand House, London, E.C.4, and 
Messrs. Wyman and Sons, Ltd., New Street Square, 
London, E.C.4, and from the 


VUTUCUCATASUEUETETETATATUEAEAEATA ESTEE TUCUEA EEA AT ATUEUTATUEA EEUU ETETU ETAT E AUT CT EU ET OU EU EEO ETU EAE ETO TETETE TOUTE EEE 


Publishers, 
45 PRINCES STREET and 41 GEORGE STREET, 
EDINBURGH... . . . 
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Established 1835 


EXTENSION 
BOOKCASES 


= lll 
litte 


LUTTE 
Sm 


STUDY AND OFFICE 
FURNITURE 


in Stock. 


Telephone—Ceniral 366 








and Large Selec- 
tion of New and 















Second-hand 





Catalogue S.S. on application, free. 


—— 


FRANCIS SMITH, 


Cabinetmaker and Upholsterer, 


| 71 MITCHELL STREET, GLASGOW, C.1 
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Early Summer at Nairn 
(Scotland’s driest and sunniest resort). 


THE GOLFVIEW HOTEL 


lirst-class Residential Hotel in large 

| grounds overlooking Moray Firth 

i towards Hills of Ross and Sutherland, 

and adjoining one of the finest Golf 
Courses in Scotland. 


| MODERATE INCLUSIVE CHARGES 
| DURING EARLY SUMMER MONTHS. 
| 
q 





Illustrated Booklet on application. 

















NAIRN 


Royal Marine Hotel 


The Hotel for Motorists 


and Families. 
OFFICIAL HOTEL, R.S.A.C. & A.A. 


Golf Course in close proximity. 
Tennis. 
Electric Light. Garage attached. Petrol. 


Telegrams: ** Marine, Nairn.” Telephone: 38. 
Also MARINE COTTAGE HOTEL. -H. & C. Weter in Bedrooms. 
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LET US HAVE 
YOUR ENQUIRIES NOW. 
STOCK AND STAFF AT YOUR SERVICE. 


Every book mentioned in this and other 

issues of ‘* The Spectator ’’ may be obtained 

from us by sending a postcard or calling 
at our bookshop. 





ROBERT GIBSON AND SONS 


,(GLASGOW) LTD., 
45 Sisiccantihe STREET, Cane: 








a Mae Lah 
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If, this season, you intend 


VISITING THE SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 
you should read 
THE PEAKS, LOCHS AND COASTS OF THE 


WESTERN HIGHLANDS 


By ARTHUR GARDNER 
(with 115 Photographs by the Author) 


tPrice 10/6. ‘Postage 6d. 
and 
THE ROAD to RANNOCH and the SUMMER ISLES 
By T. RATCLIFFE BARNETT. 


Fully illustrated—a cheap edition of which will shortly be 
published at 5/-. Postage 4d. 


THREE BOOKS TO REMEMBER. 


The Country of the late Earl Balfour. 
THE SEVEN AGES OF AN EAST LOTHIAN PARISH. 
Being the story of Whittingehame. 

By MARSHALL B. LANG. 

Fully illustrated 10/6. Postage 6d. 














AUTUMNS IN SKYE, ROSS AND SUTHERLAND. 
By T. RATCLIFFE BARNETT 
Sixteen illustrations 7/6. Postage 4d. (July) 





‘THE SECRET OF SPEY. 
(Kingussie to Grantown.) 
By WENDY WOOD 
With Pen Drawings by the Author 7/6. 


ROBERT GRANT & SON, 
126 Princes Street, Edinburgh. 
And from all Booksellers. 


Postage 4d. (July) 











‘Rilke Recent Publications 


JACKSON, WYLIE & CO. 


2 Vols. Demy 8vo.° With 35 illustrations. 30/- 


FLEMISH INFLUENCE IN BRITAIN 
By J. ARNOLD FLEMING, O.B.E., Author “ Scottish Pottery.” 
With a Preface by R. B. Cunntncuame GrauamM. 
* The close relations which have brought the two nations into one 
throughout the ages‘are worthy of a comprehensive study, and M 
Fleming may be congratulated for drawing the historian’s aueion 
to it and tor collecting so much useful material bearing on the 
subject.”—M. Emite CamMaerts in The Observer. 


Demy 8vo. 528 pp. 21/- net. 
CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF BOOK- 
KEEPING, ACCOUNTANCY AND 
COMMERCIAL ARITHMETIC 


By the late DAVID MURRAY, M.A., LL.D., F.S.A. 
“The bock exhibits extremely well Dr. Murray’s flair for research 
and his indefatigable energy in pursuit of matters to their foun- 
dation. A cursory glance shows a wealth of detail and historical 
information which astonishes.”—Juridical Review. 


net. 


Crown 4to. With 4 phctogravures and 2 maps. 218 pp. 31/6 net. 


ARDINCAPLE CASTLE AND ITS LAIRDS 
By EDWARD RANDOLPH WELLES. 

“ Those who know the Lower Clyde will remember the old but now 
much restored house of Ardincaple standing up behind Helensburgh 
at the entrance of the Gareloch.- Mr. Welles has compiled an 
instructive volume which reflects very clearly the turbulence of the 
Lennox in the 16th and 17th centuries, and shows how Scottish 
baronial families rose and fell. The book is admirably illustrated.’ 

—Spectator. 
Crown 8vo. 268 pp. 7/6 net. 


STUDIES IN MODERN ITALIAN LITERATURE 


By ERNESTO. G RILLO, Professor of Italian Language and 
Literature in the University of Glasgow. 
“An excellent course for students in the Italian poets, which they 
would certainly have to study for any degree in modern Italian. 
The authors dealt with—Goldoni, Metastasio, Alfieri, Parini, Monti 
and Carducci—are pr a ' those which our average British taste 
finds h-rd to assimilate.”—Titimes Literary Supblement, 


Demy 8vo. 234 pp. 10/6 net. 
A HISTORY OF THE LEAGUE OR SAINTE 
UNION, 1576-1595 


By MAURICE WILKINSON, M.A. 
“Mr. Wilkinson writes serious history. His book is a thorough 
study of a difficult subject, and can be strongly recommended to 
students who wish to find their way amid the intric ite politics of 
France in the last quarter of the sixteenth century, 
—Aberdeen University Review. 
Crown 8vo. 338 pp. With 18 illustrations. 5/- net. 


DR. AND MRS. JOSEPH COATS: A Book of 


Remembrance Compiled by their Daughters. 
“ The impression we form of Dr. 
that of a distinguished exponent of pathology, but of a man of great 
moral earnestness, intellectual drive, and multifarious interests, 
with a distinct aptitude in comment on contemporary events and 
speculations.””—Times Literary Supplement. 


Crown 8vo. 134 pp. 3/6 net. 


THE THEAETETUS OF PLATO 
Translated by M. J. LEVETT, M.A.(Oxon), 
in the University of Glasgow. 

“ Teachers of philosophy who have been long wanting an English 

version ‘of the Thextetus available separately at a moderate price 

will be very grateful for this modest volume. The translation 
is thoroughly sound and reads well. . It may be confidently 
recommended as suitable for students of philosophy who do not 

know Greek, and that is an important consideration in the case of a 

dialogue which is of exceptional interest to modern philosophers.” 


—The Classical Review. 
JACKSON, WYLIE AND COMPANY, 


Publishers to the University, 


73 WEST GEORGE STREET, GLASGOW. 


Coats in these pages is not only 


Lecturer in Logic 


| 
] 
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Just Published 


CES AND KINGS 


An Aid to Auction Bridge 
by STANLEY HARRIS 





A 


A valuable aid to new trains of thought 
in playing hands. 
3s. Od. net 
THORNTON BUTTERWORTH LIMITED, 
15 Bedford Street, London, W.C. 2. 




















JACKSON, WYLIE AND COMPANY, 


hac, Ac AND BOOKSELLERS BY 
APPOINTMENT TO HIS MAJESTY. 


Booksellers to the University of 

Glasgow, The Royal Faculty of 

Physicians and Surgeons, and The 

Faculty of Procurators. 

The Western Book Club Circu- 

lating Library (terms on application). 
ESTABLISHED 1841 


73 West Seen: en beret 
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Chambers’s Scottish Books 





Just Published. 3/6 Edition of 


THE SMALL DARK MAN. 

By Maurice Watsu, Author of “ The Key Above the Door.” 

Sunday Referee says:—‘ There is a beauty of a very particular 
kind in The Small Dark Man. ‘The author is a master of romantic 
atmosphere. In effective characterisation, strong emotional motive, 
and the powerful blend of natural environment and human passion, 
The Small Dark Man is a very distinguished achievement. Mr. 
Walsh is an artist who creates his effects out of distinct vision and 
beautiful utterance.” 


WHILE RIVERS RUN. By Maurice WatsH. 3/6 net 


Punch says: ‘‘ Mr. Walsh’s second novel has given me genuine 
entertainment, A story whose characters are gloriously alive. 


THE KEY ABOVE THE DOOR. 
By Mavrice WALSH. 3/6 net 
A Notable Tribute from Sir J. M. Barrie. 

Dear Mr. Walsh,—Please let a fellow-author tell you that he has 
been having some very happy hours over ‘“ The Key Above. the 
Door.” I am enamoured of your book, and stop to give you three 
cheers.—Yours sincerely (Signed) J. M. BARRIE. 


KING OF THE HIGHLAND HEARTS. 
By Winrrrep Duke. 3/6 net 
Deals with Prince Charlie’s romantic wanderings in the Highlands 
after Culloden, his narrow escapes with the aid of loyal helpers like 
Flora Macdonald, and his seldom-treated tragic after-career on the 
Continent. ‘It’s a great story finely told.”—Nation and Atheneum, 


SCOTLAND’S HEIR: Wae’s me for Prince Charlie. 
By Winirrep Duke. New Edition. 3/6 net 
Extract from a letter to Miss Duke from Sir JOHN ROSS, late 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland: “1 have just finished ‘ Scotland’s Heir.’ 
I am of opinion that it is one of the finest historical novels in the 
language.” 
THE BRIGHT EYES OF DANGER. 
By Joun Foster. 3/6 net 
Deals with the entrancing period of ‘‘ The Foriy-Five.” Christian 
World says: “ A fine Stevensonian Romance.” 
A BETTER MAN. 3y Rosatine Masson. 3/6 net 


A feature of the story is the contrast of character in the two 
young men—one a fine healthy, full-blooded Australian, the other a 
sophisticated youth from America, 


BETTY GRIER. By JoserH Lainc WaucuH. 2/6 net 
Sheffield Independent: “ Not far removed from the finest character 
we have found in Scottish Romance.” 


CUTE McCHEYNE. By Josepu Lainc Wavcu. 2/6 net 


Daily Telegraph: ** Made up of kindty humour and real, vigorous 
people.” 


BETTY. By the Author of “ Wee Macgreegor.” 


3etty has a keen sense of observation, and her duties at the Post 
Office afford her never-ending opportunity for exercising that faculty. 
Glasgow Herald: “ A joyous affair . . . rich in delicious fooling.” 


THE GOOD DEEDS OF SAMUEL DOBBIE. 


By Anprew Hocc. 2/6 net 


Rich in Scottish humour. 


Popular Editions of Delightful Holiday Books. 
WILD DRUMALBAIN: or, The Road to Meggernie and 


Glen Coe. By ALaspair ALPIN MacGrecor. 4/6 net 
Illustrated with 40 beautiful photographs, 


OVER THE SEA TO SKYE. 


By Avasparr ALPIN MacGrecor. 4/6 net 
Tilustrated with 40 photographs, 
BEHOLD THE HEBRIDES. 
By Avaspair ALPIN MacGrecor. 4/6 net 


With Foreword by Lorp Atness. Beautifully illustrated. 


IONA AND SOME SATELLITES. 
By Tuomas Hannan, M.A., F.S.A.Scot. 
A charmingly written and delightfully illustrated volume. 
THE FRINGES OF EDINBURGH. 
By Joun Geppiz. Cheap Edition. 3/6 net 


Illustrated by Artuur Watt with 16 full-page drawings in colour 
and a host of dainty pen-and-ink sketches. 


EDINBURGH MEMORIES. 
By J. Witson M‘Laren. 3/6 net 
These reminiscences will delight all lovers of Auld Reekie. 
THE FRINGES OF FIFE. By Joun GEpDIE. 
Enlarged Edition. Cheap Edition. 
With 16 full-page illustrations in colour by ArtHurR Watt, 
TRADITIONS OF EDINBURGH. 
By R. Cuamsers. @gNew Edition. 7/6 net 


_ Contains 30 artistic pictures in colour and over 60 dainty pen-and- 
ink sketches. 


CATHEDRALS OF SCOTLAND. 
By Ian G. Linpsay. 7/6 net 
With Foreword by Sir Gro. Dovetas, Bart. Beautifully illustrated. 
CHAMBERS’S SCOTS DIALECT DICTIONARY. 
Edited by A. Warrack, M.A. 7/6 net 
POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. with Life 


and Notes by WILLIAM WALLACE. 20 Illustrations. Cloth, 6/- 
net; rexine, 10/6 net; morocco, 15/- net. 


4/6 net 


New and 


2/6 net 


3/6 net. 








W. & R. CHAMBERS LTD., LONDON & EDINBURGH. 


Cy 


A List of Scottish Books on 


LITERATURE, ART, FOLKLORE 


HISTORY, TOPOGRAPHY AND SPORT 


will gladly be sent free on application to readers of. the 


“ Spectator.” 
Specially recommended for a WALKING TOUR, 


HILL PATHS IN SCOTLAND, 
By W.°A. SMITH. 2s. 6d., postage 3d. 


All Scottish books mentioned in this issue of the 
“ Spectator” may be obtained from us by sending a post- 
card or calling at our Bookshop. 








MACNIVEN & WALLACE, 


BOOKSELLERS : 
138 PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 



































THE SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT OF 


has accomplished it in a manner which places all students of 


deeply in her debt... . 4 
vivid picture she has given of their country’s past, and readers of 


compendious account of the economic development of Scotland which 


SCOTTISH FAMILY HISTORY. 


lutely indispensable to Scotsmen and to all libraries of any 
itnportance.”—Sunday Times. | 
EDINBURGH, 1329-1929. A historical survey of the | 


CASTLE AND TOWN. 


- and scenes in connection with the development of the City. 


THE BORDER LINE, 


Tweeddale Ccurt. 


SCOTTISH BOOKS 


SCOTLAND BEFORE 1603. By I. F. GRANT, Author 
of *“ Everyday Life on an Old Highland Farm.’ Medium 8vo, 
Cloth. 608 pp. #&1 1s. net. ; 
“Miss Grant has undertaken a task of the greatest difficulty, and 


Scottish history—indeed, all students of British, economic history— 
. . All Scots will be grateful for the true and 


other nationalities will rejoice to have, almost for the first time, a 


will render possible a comparative study.” 2 
—Times Literary Supplement. 


A Guide to Works of 
Reference on the History and Genealogy of Scottish Families. 
By MARGARET STUART, to which is prefixed An Essay on 
How to Write the History of a Family, by Sir JAMES 
BALFOUR PAUL, K.C.V.O., LL.D., Emeritus Lord Lyon King 
of Arms. Medium 8vo. Cloth. 394 pp. &1 4s. net. 

“** Scottish Family History’ has absolutely no rival. It is abso- 





development and growth of the City during the last six | 
centuries. By DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A., Deputy Town | 
Clerk, MARGUERITE WOOD, Ph.D., Keeper of the City | 
Records, and FRANK C, MEARS), F.R.I.B.A. With a record 
of the Celebrations in connection with the six-hundredth 
anniversary of the granting of a Charter to the Burgh by 
King Robert the Bruce, 


Chapters in the History of the 
Royal Burgh of Edinburgh. By DAVID ROBERTSON, M.A., 
and MARGUERITE WOOD, Ph.D. Medium 8vo. Cloth. 
328 pp. With 17 full-page Plates. 12s. 6d. net. 

This interesting volume gives an account of many historical facts 


THE ROYAL MILE, Edinburgh Castle to Holyroodhouse. 
By ROBERT T. SKINNER. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 124 pp. 
With 40 full-page’ Plates and Plan. 5s, net. | 
“Mr. Skinner brings to light illuminating facts about life in 

Edinburgh in bygone days. . . . His book, embellished with numerous 

illustrations and sketches, should appeal to all Scots men and 

women who are proud of their ancient capital, as well as to the 
historian and the tourist.”—Aberdeen Press and Journai, 


From the Solway Firth to the North | 
Sea, along the Marches of Scotland and England. By | 
JAMES LOGAN MACK. New and Revised Edition. Large |; 
8vo. Cloth. 356 pp. With 119 Illustrations. £1 net. | 


OLIVER & BOYD. 


LONDON: | 
33 Paternoster Row, E.C. | 


EDINBURGH : 























BOOKS of all kinds 
may be had from 


ELLIOT’S BOOKSHOP, 
17 ‘Princes Street, EDINBURGH. 
or 
Orders and Enquiries by Post or Tele- 


phone receive immediate attention. 


TELEPHONE No. 26479. 
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FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


A big selection of Maps, Guides, Books of Travel, 
and a wide range of Fiction, Biography, Belles- 
Lettres, and Phrase Books in nearly all the 
Continental languages. 


REDUCED IN PRICE 


A large selection of high-class Books in every Depart- 
ment of Literature at greatly reduced prices. Here 
are a few of the many book bargains we have to 
offer :— 








THE PROVOST. Joun Gatt - - 7/6 for 6/- 
— OF GLASGOW ANECDOTES. 
. M. MALLocu 5/- , 2/6 

MANSIE WAUGH, TAYLOR IN DALKEITH. 

D. M. Morr - 7/6 , 5/- 
PILGRIM SPOTS IN. GALLOWAY. 

E. M. H. McKeEruiE - 5/- , 2/6 
NORTHERN NUMBERS SELECTIONS - 

FROM SCOTTISH POETS - - 7/6 , 3/- 


A CHAIN OF ERROR IN SCOTTISH 


HISTORY. M. V. Hay - - 10/6 ,, 5/- 

THE SCOTTISH TONGUE. SERIES 
OF LECTURES. 

W. A. Craiciz, John Buchan Edition. 8/6 ,, 3/— 
BOOK OF SCOTTISH ANECDOTES. 

Edited ALex. HisLop - - - - S/- , 2/1il 

THE POEMS OF OSSIAN - . - 10/6 ,, 6/- 

RA Booksellers 

GLASGOW 


(THE GRANT EDUCATIONAL CO. LTD.) 


91 & 93 UNION ST., GLASGOW. 


DONALD GRANT, Founder and Managing Director. 
Telephones: 78385 and 5520 Central. 





T. & T. CLARK 


LATEST BOOKS 
THE RESURRECTION OF MAN 


and Other Sermons (“ Scholar as Preacher” Series). By 
the Ven. Archdeacon R. H. CHARLES, D.D., D.Litt. 
LL.D. 7s. net. 


THE PLACE OF JESUS CHRIST 
IN MODERN CHRISTIANITY 
By the Rev. Professor JOHN BAILLIE, M.A., 
Author of The Interpretation of Religion. 


THE IDEALISM OF CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


D.Litt., 
7s. net. 


By the Rev. GEORGE WALKER, D.D. 7s. net. 
LIFE INDEED: 
Sermons on the Things that Matter Most. 7s. net. 


By the Rev. HAROLD E. BRIERLEY. 


THE LOST “BOOK OF THE 
NATIVITY OF JOHN.” 


A Study in Messianic Folklore and Christian 
Origins, with a New Solution to the Virgin, Birth 
Problem. 5s. net. 


By HUGH J. SCHONFIELD, Author of An Old 
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News of the Week 


The Unemployment Debate 
i he debate on unemployment in the House of 
Commons on Wednesday left the Government 
with a larger majority (twenty-nine) than they managed 
to keep at their last attempt, but the day was for them 
one of marked intellectual failure. They neither 
answered adequately the challenges of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, which could have been answered easily enough, 
nor did they give more than a chilly welcome to the 
idea of co-operation with the other Parties. If the 
policy of co-operation—which is the one great hope— 
is to come with any force it must come hot and strong 
from the Prime Minister himself. Unfortunately, 
Mr. MacDonald was not master of his facts. When 
asked exactly how much the Government were spending 
on works—was it more than the late Government 
spent ?—he simply did not know, Then, Mr. Snowden 








had his guns.spiked by Sir Robert Horne, who compelled 


him to admit that the figures he had given in the earlier 


debate about the disposal of reserve funds by certain 


steel firms were quite inaccurate. 


* * ok % 


The chief event of the debate was admittedly the speech 
of Sir Oswald Mosley. It was delivered with perfect 
clearness and with faultless taste—a new development 
in Sir Oswald’s career—and proved above all things 
his unremitting application to his subject. We have 
several times mentioned the short-term and long-term 
schemes alleged to be in his memorandum and we know 
now that the current reports as to their character were 
correct. The worst features of the Mosley policy are 
the immense loan, the revolutionary ideas on banking, 
and the writing off of export trade as of less importance 
than home trade. Mr. Thomas ridiculed these proposals 
—particularly the suggestion that .£10,000,000 would 
be enough to employ eight hundred thousand men— 
and declared that the Cabinet had rejected them purely 
on their merits and not in the least through any 
unwillingness to believe that financial daring might be 
justifiable. In the division only five Labour rebels 
voted against the Government, Sir Oswald himself 
voted with the Government and the Liberals abstained. 


* co * * 


The effect of the debate is that the Government 
stock has fallen a few points more. The Liberals are 
ready to co-operate with the Government—naturally— 
but it seems to us that the Unionists would serve the 
nation best in this crisis by frankly recognizing that 
all hands are required to save the ship. It is said that 
the Unionists would never agree to work with a Govern- 
ment which throws over Safeguarding. In that case 
the Government, since all-round sacrifices are indispens- 
able, might well agree to keep on the existing Safeguarding 
and McKenna duties till further notice. Those duties do 
not amount to much anyhow. Tree Trade would not 
be prejudiced in the long run. 

* * * * 
The Prime Minister in His Constituency 

On Monday the Prime Minister, on one of his rare 
visits to his constituency, said that the Government 
would refuse to accept any amendment to the Coal Bill 
which struck at the root of amalgamation. He had 
been asked why the Government had not put amal- 
gamation into the Bill at the beginning. The reason 
was that they wanted first of all to reduce working 
hours, but he had always been in favour of amalgamation, 
which he regarded as essential. Turning to unemploy- 
ment, he said that since the Government came into 
power the character of unemployment had “totally 
changed.” There had been the New York collapse and 
the Hatry case and unemployment had become a universal 
disease. There had been a “ tremendous drop in prices 
all the world over.” It was not the fault of the Govern- 
ment, that unemployment in this country had increased 
by half a million. 

* * * 

All this, we must remark, was an assertion rather than 

an explanation. And we wonder what Mr. MacDonald’s 
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authority was for saying that there are between 
5,000,000 and 6,000,000 unemployed in the United 
States. Then Mr. MacDonald gave a curiously “canny” 
reason for declaring himself ready to co-operate 
with the other Parties in curing unemployment. It 
would not have been fair, he said, to ask for co-operation 
before the character of unemployment had _ entirely 
changed. Free Traders and Protectionists would inevit- 
ably and quite sincerely have disagreed. But now if 
the other Parties cared to co-operate with the Government 
‘‘under this new national and international aspect of 
unemployment ” he would weleome “any amount of 
that sort of co-operation.” Finally he admitted that 
under democratic forms there was always a disappointing 
delay in setting men to work even when the money 
had been voted. The Government had __ provided 
£100,000,000 for public work, but less than £20,000,000 
had so far been spent. The alternative to the delays 
of democracy was to have a Mussolini. ‘“ If you want 
a dictator you must say so!” 


* * * * 


The Nottingham By-Election 


The result of the by-election in Central 
was declared on Wednesday : 


Nottingham 


Mr. T. J. O'Connor, K.C.(U.) .. ee -- 14,946 
Mr. A. E. Waterson (Lab.) aa as as 7,923 
Captain R. C. Berkeley (L.) ae ee ae 4,648 

Unionist majority .. a oe oe 7,023 
The figures at the General Election were : 

Mr. A. J. Bennett (U.) pie ate oa os 24,601 
Mrs. E. Barton (Lab.) . se re 11,573 
Mr. L. Brampton (L.) .. oe ce oe 8,738 

Unionist majority .. ee ee 2,998 


Mr. O’Connor’s success had been confidently expected 
but few Unionists had ventured to prophesy that his 
majority would be so large. Many trade unionists 
abstained from voting being disillusioned by the failure 
of the Government to stem unemployment. And, of 
course, the “ Safeguarding’? candidate got votes from 
the lace-makers of all parties for the indisputable reason 
that a “Safeguarded”’ trade does profit by the protection 
whatever may be the effect upon other trades. 


* * * * 

India 

Serious news still comes from India, but the situation 
has never been quite so bad as the pessimists feared. 
The disobedience which Mr. Gandhi organized is 
already taking new forms, most of which are in them- 
selves a that the technical offence of 
breaking the salt laws was an inadequate foundation 
of revolution. In Bombay the latest style of law- 
breaking is not the illicit manufacture of salt, but mass- 
raids upon the official salt factories. Where these raids 
have been successful large amounts of salt have been 
stolen. In Bengal there have been communal riots 
which reveal careful premeditation, but the greater 
number of casualties during the past week have been 
in the Bombay mass-raids. The police deserve the deep- 
est sympathy and compel admiration by their restraint. 
They are always outnumbered, and in order to 
maintain any sort of control they are required to 
be incessantly either on duty or at call. 


confession 


* * * * 

The greatest anxiety, of course, has been on the North 
West Frontier, where there is always much _ tinder 
only waiting for a spark. It is almost a miracle that 
the sparks and the tinder have generally been kept 
apart. One encouraging fact is that Nadir Shah, the 
King of Afghanistan, with whom diplomatic relations 





have just been established, stands on a correct and 


stable policy. The Shinwaris and Afridis are also 
behaving calmly. The special correspondent of the 
Times describes the conditions by saying that though 
thunder clouds hang about the Khyber Pass there is 
no storm. 

* * * * 

Meanwhile the two principal bodies which preach 
revolution, the ‘“‘ Red Shirts ’” and the “* Youth League,” 
continue to be active. According to the special corres- 
pondent of the Times the ‘ Red Shirts” really call 
themselves the ‘‘ Servants of God,’ and they take an 
oath on the Koran to follow the teaching of Islam, to 
live pure lives, to obey all orders from their leaders, 
and if ‘ persecuted’ to refrain from violence. They 
seem to be religious reformers, not unlike the original 
Babis in Persia, or the Wahabis in Arabia, or those 
fanatical Moslem Puritans the Senussi on the western 
borders of Egypt. Unfortunately, the rigidity of their 
principles by no means excludes murder. The motto of 
the “ Youth League ” is ‘‘ Peasants and workers of the 
world, unite.” The language is inspired from Moscow 
rather than from Peshawar, or even from Mr. Gandhi's 
seminary. 

* * * * 
The Civil War in China 

The news from the seat of war in China is hopelessly 
contradictory. The Nanking Government has officially 
reported victories over the Northern troops on May 20th 
and 21st. It claims to have penetrated the Northern 
position, to have captured Lanfeng, and to have taken 
twenty thousand prisoners. (The Shanghai correspondent 
of the Times remarks, however, that only the Northern 
auxiliaries are mentioned as having been in action and 
that it is incredible that the two great Generals of the 
Kuominchun, Feng and Yen, should have accepted 
such a serious reverse without themselves trying to save 
the situation. This comment prepared us for a later 
message from the same correspondent giving the Northern 
version of events. According to this, Yen’s forces 
have driven the Nanking troops twenty miles east. of 
Lanfeng and are still in pursuit. The one certain thing 
seems to be that the price of silver has reached a lower 
level than ever before and that Nanking is contem- 
plating the creation of monopolies for tobacco, wine 
and matches. 

* * x * 
Palestine 

On Tuesday a White Paper was published explaining 
British policy in Palestine. This must not be confused 
with the general declaration of future policy in Palestine 
which is urgently needed in order to remove the uncer- 
tainties that were at the root of all the mischief in 
Palestine, and which will no doubt come in due course 
when Sir John Simpson has completed his inquiries. 
The White Paper has another object. It is to be laid 
before the Permanent Mandates Commission. It approves 
of the findings of the Shaw Commission which inquired 
into the disturbances last year, and describes what has 
already been done in the way of reorganizing and 
increasing the police. If the Mandates Commission wants 
information on still more important questions, such as 
how to prevent the Arabs from being displaced as owners 
and cultivators of the land, it will have to be content 
for the present with tentative answers. 

* * * * 
The Attempt on Lord Strickland 

On Friday, May 28rd, when Lord Strickland, the 
Prime Minister of Malta, was entering the Court of 
Appeal, an attempt was made on his life. Three shots 
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with a revolver, all of which happily missed, were fired 
by a notorious Anglophobe. The popular sympathy 
evoked by Lord Strickland’s escape was gratifying, 
especially the expression of good will from Archbishop 
Caruana, the Bishop of Malta, and the remarks of the 


Osservatore Romano. 
* * * * 


Prohibition 

The final figures of the “ straw vote ” organized by the 
Literary Digest on Prohibition in the United States 
were published on Friday, May 23rd. Out of a total of 
4,806,464 votes those in favour of enforcement of the 
present law were only 1,464,098, or just over 30 per cent. 
Those in favour of permitting the sale of beer and light 
wines rather than of repealing the present legislation, 
polled rather less than those for enforcement ;_ but 
those for repeal were about 500,000 more. These figures 
are not, of course, conclusive, but they imply a wide 
conviction that the great Prohibition experiment has 
failed. Such a conviction, however, may bring a solution 
no nearer, for there does not seem to be enough support 
for any of the proposed alternatives to the present 
law. 

* * * * 

Empire Chambers of Commerce 

The twelfth Congress of the Federated Chambers of 
Commerce of the British Empire was opened on Monday 
by the Prince of Wales. There is perhaps a greater oppor- 
tunity for the Congress than ever before. In addition to 
resolutions in favour of the penny post throughout the 
Empire, and the development of air communications— 
both highly important recommendations—there has 
been some discussion on Empire trade and Empire 
fiscal unity. We hope that these two subjects may be 
kept separate, and that the line followed by the Congress 
may be rather that of Lord Iveagh (who referred first 
in his speech to the rationalization of industries on an 
Imperial basis) than that of Lord Melchett, who concen- 
trated on tariffs. : 

* * * 

The Official Secrets Act 

The Newspaper Proprietors’ Association has sent to 
the Prime Minister the memorandum for which he asked 
in reference to the use of the Official Secrets Act against 
three journalists who had announced the forthcoming 
arrest of Mr. Gandhi. The memorandum is a spirited 
document, pointedly written and Cromwellian in spirit. 
It is strange to reflect that it should have been reserved 
for the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association to rebuke a 
Labour Prime Minister for a despotic interference with 
civil liberty. The memorandum shows that when the 
Official Secrets Act was being debated in 1920 an 
objection was raised that the Act might be directed 
against the Press, whereupon Lord Hewart, who was 
then Attorney-General, declared that such a thing could 
not possibly happen. 

* * * * 


The purpose of the Act was undoubtedly to deal with 
naval and military secrets. Yet a few exceptionally 
zealous champions of freedom suggested that the wording 
should be changed in order to prevent all possibility of an 
improper use. Among those champions was Mr. Clynes, 
who described the Act as “a reversal of British law, not 
to say of common justice.” Little can he have thought 
that Mr. Ramsay MacDonald would find for the Act the 
very application which was pooh-poohed at that time. 
“The legislation,” says the Association, “is incom- 
patible with British traditions and should be amended 
without delay.” It might have been added that the 


proper course—which never failed in the War—is for 
the Government to inform newspapers whenever it is 
desirable in the national interest that certain information 
should be withheld. 
* * * * 

Miss Amy Johnson 

Miss Amy Johnson last Saturday successfully completed 
her flight from England to Australia in twenty days. 
We join heartily in the congratulations which have 
been showered upon her. There is good reason for the 
suggestion that some official recognition should be given 
to her for her feat of courage and endurance. It is worth 
noting that it was preceded by an unusually thorough 
period of preparation. Great achievements hardly ever 
come by the mere light of nature, though many myths 
have grown up on the romantic but radically false assump- 
tion to the contrary. It required many years, for example, 
to show upon what a solid foundation of study Florence 
Nightingale reared her organization of medical mercy. The 
fact that Miss Johnson’s flight was “all British” is a 
double reason for satisfaction. We cannot agree with those 
who hold that such an isolated feat has no public signifi- 
cance. Every flight of such merit directs aspirations 
towards the day when air-travel will be as much a 
commonplace as sea-travel to-day. 

* * * * 

Empire Day 

Empire Day has firmly established itself. There was 
never more spontaneous enthusiasm than last Saturday, 
and this was to be valued the more because there was 
never a time—to judge from the many addresses and 
messages—when the meaning of the Empire was seen in 
better proportion. It is most satisfactory that Empire 
Day should have seemed to be finally freed from all self- 
consciousness or artificiality when a Labour Government 
was in power. It puzzled us for many years that Labour 
was so slow to take the Empire, so to speak, for its 
province. One would have thought that Labour would 
have seen what a glorious chance it had to claim a large 
share of the credit for the most marvellous political 
edifice in the world created by “ working men” who 
had the instincts of freedom. The appropriation of most 
of the glory by the louder members of another Party 
made the lapse of the Labour Party only the less intelli- 


gible. All that, however, is now changed. The Prime 
Minister’s broadcast address made it plain that 


‘“* Imperialism ” may be used in a new sense, to which no 
one who is careful about trusteeship and responsibility 
could possibly object. 

* * * * 
The ‘‘ Spectator ’’ Scottish Number 

We publish this week special articles dealing with 
Scottish affairs. It is thought that the English Press as 
a whole fails to give sufficient attention to those subjects 
which appeal specially to Scots. We have, therefore, 
included an analysis by a Scot of the conditions which 
have brought about the phenomenon of Scottish National- 
ism, together with articles evaluating Scotland’s educa- 
tional and cultural development. Special attention has 
also been given to Scottish affairs in the Travel Section, 
and many reviews of books on Scottish subjects appear 
on the review pages. 

* * * * 

Bank Rate, 3 per cent., changed from 3} per cent. on 
May Ist, 1930. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
102; on Wednesday week, 1024; a year ago, 100}; 
Funding Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 903; on 
Wednesday week, 90}; a year ago, 87§. Conversion Loan 
(34 per cent.) was on Wednesday 78]; on Wednesday week, 
78}; a year ago, 77}. 
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A Great Primate 


HE Christian world has lost in Archbishop Davidson 
an administrator of quite exceptional sagacity, an 
ingeminator of peace in all his thoughts, words and acts, 
a man who held great place with humility, a wise and 
sympathetic adviser, one who lived a life of simplicity and 
devotion worthy of the saints, and one who was loyal to 
the principles he had laid down for himself with a boldness 
not always recognized as such. His great qualities were 
increasingly acknowledged as his term of office grew in 
length, and we think that nothing is more certain than 
that his renown will be still greater when a later age looks 
back upon the extraordinary difficulties which he faced, 
and most of which he overcame. 


Inscrutable indeed are the ways of Providence! When 
Randall Davidson was appointed Bishop of Winchester 
in 1903 it was complained that his health was unequal to 
the burden. No one could have foreseen then that the 
man who had been dangerously disabled as a boy by a 
gun accident and whose health had afterwards wavered 
for other reasons would be strong enough to go through 
twenty-five years of unceasing strain as Archbishop of 
Canterbury. None of his predecessors as Primate occu- 
pied the See for so long a time except Warham in the 
sixteenth century. One is reminded of the unexpectedly 
long reign of Leo XIII, who was Pope for twenty-five 
years, although some of his opponents at the time of his 
election had consoled themselves with the reflection that 
he was a man with a slight hold on life. 


If Randall Davidson, by having secrets of State thrust 
upon him almost from the time that he was ordained, 
was exposed to the danger of thinking that the shaping 
of policy in courts and palaces was the summit of ecclesi- 
astical life, he most successfully evaded the pitfall. He 
only drew from that unique experience the knowledge 
that was to enable him to become in his maturity a wonder- 
fully fair-minded and tolerant statesman. As Private 
Chaplain to Archbishop Tait and Tait’s son-in-law, he 
was deep in counsel, for Tait had a habit of withholding 
nothing from his staff. Then as Dean of Windsor Randall 
Davidson became in a special degree the confidante of 
Queen Victoria in Church matters. The biographer of 
Archbishop Benson has made known to the world the 
decisive part which was played by Randall Davidson 
when in 1882 the successor to Tait had to be chosen. 
The choice was between Dr. Browne of Winchester and 
Dr. Benson of Truro, and Randall Davidson’s memoran- 
dum—not by any means volunteered or flaunted, but 
written at the Queen’s express command—tilted the 
scale in favour of Benson. Greatly to his credit Davidson, 
as Chaplain, was as much valued by Benson as he had 
been by Tait, although it is evident that he steered no 
new course. He remained of the school of Westcott and 
Lightfoot—the ‘ Cambridge School ”’—who, like Tait, 
saw the Established Church as theoretically co-extensive 
with the nation, and who regarded a call to some social 
or industrial cause, even though it bordered on politics, 
as naturally requiring a response from a representative 
of the National Church. Davidson was strongly for the 
Establishment not because he was unconscious of the 
inconvenience and irksomeness.of uninformed intervention 
by Parliament, but because he valued comprehensiveness 
above allthings. The law of the State, he held, could bind 
and hold together many groups which otherwise would fall 
asunder into conflicting sects. It was a violent change 
from Windsor to Kennington, but as Bishop of Rochester 
Dr. Davidson made himself master of the life of a typically 
poor part of London at a time when Mr. Booth was for 


the first time cataloguing and scientifically expounding 
the character of that life. 

No one was better equipped by a variety of experience 
than Randall Davidson to become Archbishop of Canter. 
bury in 1903. True to his duty, as he saw it, he began a 
regular attendance at the debates in the House of Lords, 
No appreciation of his career would be complete if it did 
not include a mention of the profound respect which he 
earned in that House as a Parliamentarian and a debater, 
He was no great orator, and he seemed instinctively to 
shrink from a calculated verbal felicity as though it might 
betray him into an exaggeration or an appearance of 
insincerity. He was always perfectly straightforward, 
very judicial, and in the total effect extremely persuasive, 

Of course, one who seemed frequently to be striking 
a balance and to be trying to preserve the peace only 
by means of what some of his critics regarded as a culpable 
caution was often charged with mere trimming. If, 
however, he was a trimmer he was so only in the very 
reputable sense described by Halifax in the seventeenth 
century in his Character of a Trimmer ; a trimmer being 
one who keeps the vessel on an even keel by arranging 
the ballast. It might have been fancied, indeed, that 
Archbishop Davidson acted deliberately on the great 
principle of Halifax that forms of Government are 
necessarily the expression of national character and 
national circumstance; that it is their chief virtue to 
be adaptable, since their worth consists less in their 
approximation to some ideal than in their suitability to the 
phase of development in which the people find themselves. 

The main problem which Archbishop Davidson had to 
face after his appointment was the increasing lawlessness 
in the Church. Following his master, Tait, he was a 
believer in Royal Commissions and in the notoriously 
impartial decisions of the Privy Council, Unhappily 
these methods had lost, through events, a good deal 
of their helpfulness, and it was not until the “Life and 
Liberty Movement” framed a scheme for a National 
Church Assembly and a limited interference by Parlia- 
ment that the Archbishop discovered a force (though 
not of his own invention) which he thought he could 
use and guide. He confidently hoped that what may 
be called the public opinion of the Church—clerics and 
laymen alike, for he never forgot the laymen—expressed 
through the new Church Assembly plus the long delayed 
revision of the Prayer Book would provide him with a 
new standard of law which he would be able to enforce. 


Like everybody else he saw that a Prayer Book last 
revised in the middle of the seventeenth century was 
unsuitable to our own day. Let the revision be 
sympathetic enough to those who might be described 
as reasonable law-breakers and all would be well! A 
new line would be drawn with general consent and 
those who trespassed beyond it would do so at their 
peril. The whole situation would be cleared up. 

The Archbishop’s personality was the principal influence 
in obtaining the ready consent of the House of Lords 
to the Revised Book, but the House of Commons 
surprised and shocked him by its hostility. Looking 
back on his failure we cannot see that Archbishop 
Davidson was to be blamed. He chose a policy which 
promised extremely well and in the advocacy of which 
his special talents were seen at their very best. He 
has left to.others a task which needs more time than he 
was permitted to give to it, but we are satisfied that no 
other Archbishop and no other policy, in the cireum- 
stances, could have made a nobler bid for success, 
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Wanted a National Policy 


HE glaring contrast between what everybody is saying 
in private about the state of politics and what the 
leaders of the Parties are saying and doing in public is as 
strange a political phenomenon as we can call to mind, 
Hardly a single thoughtful person, so far as we can judge, 
wants the Government to fall for many months to come. 
The use of invective likely to provoke the Government to 
some folly, and the business of laying debating traps for 
the Government to walk into, are reserved for the pro- 
fessional politicians. Apart from such factitious denun- 
ciation of the Government, because of their naval policy, 
as comes from Mr. Churchill (although it is obvious that 
the Naval Treaty is popular and that the Unionists would 
destroy it at their peril), there is an utter failure in all 
three Parties to organize their destinies. It is fairly 
clear what the interest of each Party is, and it is trans- 
parently clear what the interest of the nation is; yet 
things are allowed to drift so that neither Party in- 
terest nor national interest has any visible chance of 
being properly served. 

The Prime Minister, to begin with, is blameworthy 
because if there is to be a co-operative attempt to settle 
the Indian problem and successfully to grapple with 
unemployment the invocation of the national spirit must 
come from him more than from anybody else. The be- 
setting fault of his disposition is that he is too much 
inclined to bemoan his hard fate and to attribute all his 
difficulties to the pettiness of his opponents. Surely, we 
cannot be wrong in thinking that few Prime Ministers 
have received more indulgent treatment from the country 
asawhole. There are some bitter speakers in Parliament, 
of course, and there is the usual rough-and-tumble of a 
changing Parliamentary situation; but when we reflect 
that a Labour Government is now feeling its power for 
the first time, although Socialism has not been approved 
by a majority of the voters, we cannot help thinking that 
Mr. MacDonald, so far from being aggrieved, ought to be 
grateful. 

Although we are not Socialists, we say plainly that it 
would be a disaster if the Government were voted out of 
office till the nation has been got out of its present dangers. 
A General Election would be sure to add confusion to the 
present confusion, which is bad enough. There is not a 
single Party which has a clear policy. Much the best 
thing would be for the Government to stay where they 
are with the other Parties helping them frankly on 
the ground that the nation has got to weather a 
storm and requires for the purpose a _ concentrated 
determination as strong as that which was put forth in 
the War. 

On Tuesday, the Prime Minister spoke vaguely and not 
very hopefully about the co-operation of all parties. We 
write this article before the debate on Unemployment in 
the House of Commons, on Wednesday, and we are 
therefore at a disadvantage in not knowing what line the 
Prime Minister will take. We shall suffer another dis- 
appointment if he does not admit that the time has 
come to call all hands to save the ship. The obstacles 
in the way of co-operation to which he has repeatedly 
called attention are obvious enough. In dealing with 
unemployment, for instance, the Parties are in sincere 
conflict about the remedies. How can they agree, it will 
be asked, when one Party wants Protection and the other 
two Parties think that Protection would mean a worse 
state of ruin? The answer is that it is just such obstacles 
that the spirit of a whole nation can surmount. Even if 
there were not much common ground already in view, 


common ground could be discovered or else ground could 
be made common by some effort and sacrifice. 

When we write, the Liberals are seriously asking them- 
selves whether they should vote against the Government 
or merely abstain in the Unemployment debate as 
though their duty did not depend entirely upon what 
course the debate may take. The Prime Minister may 
or may not make some acceptable proposal, yet plans 
are being discussed on the assumption that in no cir- 
cumstances will he do anything satisfactory. The 
bargaining between the Liberals and the Government 
about electoral reform, as the price of Liberal support, 
is little better than fiddling while Rome burns. It 
is true that too little has been heard recently of the 
Ullswater Committee on electoral reform, but any 
attempt at a bargain to suit the convenience of two 
Parties which would prejudice the Committee’s recom- 
mendations is almost a scandal. If report be true, 
Mr. Lloyd George has demanded Proportional 
Representation and the Prime Minister has offered only 
the Alternative Vote or the Second Ballot, neither of 
which would satisfy the Liberals. The latest rumour 
says that Mr. Lloyd George might content himself with 
Proportional Representation only in the great industrial 
towns. The signs seem to mean that the bargaining, 
though suspended, is by no means ended. 

Unpleasant though such haggling seems at a time 
of national crisis when the price is likely to depend 
not so much on principle as upon the inability of one 
Party or the other to hold out any longer, it remains 
desirable that, whether by fair means or not, the 
Government should be kept in office. If Parliament 
were dissolved, or if Mr. Baldwin were persuaded to take 
office in the present Parliament, the result would be the 
same—there would be an appearance of hesitation and 
confusion in the presence of both India and Egypt ; 
and as for the Naval Treaty, it would be good luck and 
not good management if the United States did not think 
that Great Britain had gone back on her word. 

Those are in themselves decisive reasons against any 
change of Government. But there are others. There 
‘an be little doubt that general opinion is in favour of 
the Slum Clearance Bill, the Education Bill, the 
Consumers’ Council Bill, at all events with amendments, 
and the Coal Bill also suitably amended. 

Already the Government have agreed in principle to 
a non-Party examination of agriculture. That is an 
important step forward. Unemployment even more 
needs the common effort. It is only when a policy is in 
the full sense of the word national that one can expect 
sacrifices and the necessary accommodations. We have 
little hope that unemployment will be reduced until 
several of the problems which incidentally affect it are 
removed from the political auction-room. To change 
the metaphor, it is essential that at the least some kind 
of shock-absorber should be placed between those wha 
make promises and those who have votes to sell. So 
long as the present corrupt bidding for public favour goes 
on, no Party can save its soul alive. The British political 
world must be made safe for honesty, and now is a very 
good opportunity for making it so. It is not beyond 
the bounds of reasonable hope that if the Parties pooled 
their efforts instead of competing they could invent 
at last some means of modifying the present appalling 
and demoralizing system, by which able-bodied and well- 
intentioned men who are “ genuinely secking work ” 
are paid month after month for doing nothing. 
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The Week in | Parliament 


COTTISH business occupied the attention of the 
House of Commons during the latter part of last 
week, and on Thursday English members fled the building 
while the ever-genial Mr. Adamson discoursed to a few 
recumbent figures upon the respective merits of imported 
** bulbs of water” and the flowery home-bred “tatty.” He 
came down firmly on the side of the latter, but had no 
suggestions to make as to how the farmer is to sell it at 
a profit. The whole debate was singularly fruitless, and 
after trying in vain to produce a single constructive idea 
from the Treasury bench, the combined oppositions gave 
up the job in despair, and went home to bed at ten o’clock. 
The losses on cereals and potatoes sustained by Scottish 
farmers during the past two years have been prodigious, 
and every day their position becomes more serious. The 
causes are not difficult to discern, and for each and all of 
them the manifesto of the Labour Party contained 
proposals at the last election which accounted for the 
increased Socialist vote in the rural districts. Never- 
theless, after twelve months of office, and although the 
depression in agriculture has steadily deepened, the 
Government has failed to produce the vestige of a sign 
of an agricultural policy, and in the circumstances there 
was every justification for Mr. Boothby’s complaint that 
the Secretary of State for Scotland had been trying to 
hatch out a china egg. 

On Friday Major Elliot obtained a Third Reading for 
his Bill to enable Local Authorities to distribute milk 
amongst schoolchildren, and subsequently a Liberal 
Landholders Bill dealing with smallholdings in Scotland 
was killed by clever Unionist obstruction. 

Monday’s debate on India showed the House of 
Commons at its best. Mr. Fenner Brockway is the only 
serious and informed critic of the Government’s policy, 
and he did surprisingly little mischief. Lord Winterton 


and Sir Samuel Hoare were both out to help. And Mr, 
Benn’s survey of the general situation was lucid, dignified, 
and restrained. Members returned to the ordinary clash 
of party strife with jubilation last Tuesday, when the 
Committee stage of the Finance Bill was begun. At the 
end of an all-night sitting the Government had only 
secured the first five clauses, and it looks as if the re. 
maining stages of this measure will be lengthy and 
exhausting. But throughout the small hours the utmost 
good temper prevailed, and a word of praise is due to Mr, 
Churchill for the energy, dash, and humour with which 
he led the Opposition. There is no doubt nowadays that 
his “ impromptu ” efforts are more effective than the set 
speeches in which he invariably becomes overwhelmed 
by his notes, and is in consequence unable to adapt him- 
self to the changing moods of his audience. Mr. Snowden 
stuck it out to the end, as did Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
but none of the Liberals except the indefatigable Mr, 
Ernest Brown played any part in the proceedings. 

As I write the result of the Nottingham bye- 
election comes through. The sweeping victory gained 
by Mr. Terence O’Connor will come as something of a 
surprise to all parties, and is a portent. Perhaps the most 
significant feature is the startling drop in the Labour poll, 
which indicates that the movement in the country is 
completely exasperated by the failure of the Government 
to grapple with the problem of unemployment. Sir 
Oswald Mosley will be blamed, but this event is but 
another justification for the step he was in honour_bound 
to take. If he speaks this afternoon (Wednesday) with 
the sincerity and courage he displayed at the Labour 
Party meeting, he will put himself in a commanding 
position from which to direct the Opposition to the Con- 
servative administration that seems now to be inevitable, 

WaTCHMAN, 


A Scotsman on Scottish Problems 


[CoMMUNICATED] 


A FEW years ago a few young Scots began to traverse 
the generally accepted views of Scotland’s position, 

of its relations with England, and of Scottish character, 
They declared that Scotland was in a bad way. It had 
by far the worst slum problem in Europe. Unemploy- 
ment in Scotland was fifty per cent. worse than in Eng- 
land, although emigration from Scotland was two 
hundred per cent. greater. Rural depopulation was pro- 
ceeding at an alarming rate. Legislative provisions for 
land-settlement were nullified by Departmental practice ; 
applications for holdings were dealt with at an incredibly 
slow rate and only two per cent. were approved, although 
the land settlements actually effected showed a much 
smaller percentage of failure—and cost far less—than the 
settlements in Canada and elsewhere which it had been 
the policy of successive Governments, irrespective of 
party, to encourage. It was the elements that could 
least be spared that were being drained out of the 
country—native Scots, most of them originally land- 
workers, who first went into city employment and then 
overseas. Their place was being taken by an alien 
influx of Irish, English, Jewish, Polish and other elements, 
most of whom were content with lower wages. While 


the outflow of native Scots was counterbalanced by this 
inflow of foreigners, and urban congestion and rural 
depopulation remained alike unrelieved, the ‘‘ Southward 
trend of industry ” was transferrmg many Scottish indus- 


tries and at least the head offices of many more to 
London. 





At this point the Chamber of Commerce of Glasgow 
became alarmed. Criticism in other quarters concen- 
trated on the cumulative disadvantages to Scotland of the 
amalgamation of Scottish with English banks, railways, 
and other concerns. It was pointed out that Scotland 
was disproportionately taxed for Imperial purposes to 
the extent of some ten million pounds per annum, and if 
these figures were challenged the reply was that they 
were based on the last Treasury returns differentiating 
between Scottish and English revenue and expenditure. 
The practice of distinguishing between these had been 
discontinued. Why? In other directions England (and 
even Wales) was generously treated, and Scotland, by 
comparison, in an incredibly niggardly fashion. This 
was particularly the case in respect of the National 
Library. Another “scandal” was the appalling con- 
dition into which Scottish national and local records had 
been allowed to drift. Similar instances and arguments 
were adduced from every department of Scottish affairs, 
and an increasing body of opinion agreed in attributing 
all this unsatisfactory state of matters to “ English- 
controlled politics.”” During the previous thirty years 
numerous Scottish Home Rule Bills had been thrown out 
by the permanent English majority in the House of 
Commons, although they had the support of four out of 
five Scottish members of all parties. The Scottish 
Estimates debates had long degenerated into a farce. 
English members absented themselves from the dis- 
cussions, until the division bell rang, when they trooped 
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into the lobbies and out-voted the Scottish majority. 
The result of all this agitation, fostered by the continuous 
worsening of Scottish problems of all kinds, was to 
intensify the Scottish Home Rule Movement. 

It is impossible to foretell what the result of recent 
political developments in connexion with the Nationalist 
party will be. It is easy to dismiss them as the wild 
projects of a few fanatics; but leading Scots, not 
associated with the National party, have declared them- 
selves in no uncertain terms on the general situation, 
however they may differ on the question of cause and 
cure. Mr. John Buchan has said that Scotland needs a 
great national awakening. Commander Kenworthy, two 
years ago, prophesied the coming of Scottish Sinn Fein 
and characterized it as urgently necessary! Lord Lovat 
himself recently said that Scottish interests are very 
different from, and sometimes opposed to, English in- 
terests, and threatened that Scotland could not wait much 
longer for the predominantly English Parliament to tackle 
the grave position of Scottish agriculture. Many years 
ago, the late Lord Rosebery anticipated the present 
movement when he declared that “Scotland was the 
milch-ecow of the Empire.” The surprising thing is not 
that active nationalist organizations should come into 
being now; it is that Scotland should ever have lacked 
them. Its traditional ‘‘ Wha’s like us?” sentiment has 
been curiously divorced from practical affairs. 

Alongside of the political nationalism there is a many- 
sided cultural movement. Scotland to-day possesses a 
host of young writers all of whom have repudiated the 
traditional habit of looking towards England. They are 
no longer seeking to contribute to English literature, but 
to re-create a distinctively Scottish one. Their creative 
efforts have produced little of any consequence ;_ but 
the bulk of their work has been along critical lines. In 
Scots verse, efforts are being made to dethrone Burns and 
substitute William Dunbar. Other writers emphasize the 


necessity of a return to Gaelic culture. Scottish history 
is being rewritten in de-Anglicized forms. Efforts are 
being made to establish a distinctive Scottish drama, and 
to make good the fact that Scotland is the only European 
country which lacks a school of composers working in a 
native idiom, and has failed to develop any art-music 
worth mentioning on the basis of one of the finest in- 
heritances of folk-music in the world. Calvinism has been 
vigorously attacked as largely responsible for Scotland’s 
anti-aesthetic disposition. Another plea is for the de- 
Anglicization of the curriculum of Scottish schools, which 
pay little or no attention to Scottish language, literature, 
or history. In a different direction, Scottish character is 
manifestly undergoing a revolutionary change. Over aj 
third of the inhabitants of Scotland have no church con-/ 
nexion of any kind. Another third is Roman Catholic— 
and has a high rate of natural increase, while the contrary 
is true of the membership of the Church of Scotland. The 
protests against the alleged “ Irish Invasion ” and against 
the position given to Roman Catholic Schools by the 
Education Act of 1918 manifest the increasing insecurity 
of the Protestant Church. The anti-Irish agitation sig- 
nally failed to “* set the heather on fire.” It was based on 
inaccurate statistics, and backed by no consideration of 
the economic causes of the influx or of the increasing 
emigration of native-born Scots. 

Whatever the outcome may be, there is an indisputable 
liveliness in the North to-day, which is at least in healthy 
contrast to the stagnation and parochialism that has pre- 
vailed for upwards of a century. New Scottish books of 
a challenging character are forthcoming every other week. 
So far, however, little has been done to make good the 
leeway in national documentation of which Mr. William 
Graham, M.P., and other leading Scots have complained. 
It is very difficult to secure up-to-date statistics and other 
information on Scottish issues. The sooner this lack is 
made good the better. 


The Church in India 


[Rev. W. H. G. Holmes, the author of this article, is a member 
of the Oxford Mission to Caleutta and has a long experience of Indian 
Church life. He is the author of Zhe Presence of God, and other 
works. ] 

NDIA offers a crucial challenge to the Christian Faith. 

This is not mainly because of the amazing diversity 
of its peoples, comprising six ethnic groups and over forty 
races; nor because its civilizations vary from almost 
primitive semi-barbarism to high modern culture, so that 
in India the first century and the twentieth may overlap. 
The challenge is crucial because as regards religion these 
multitudinous peoples are, as it were, securely dug in or 
entrenched. For the most part they give, allegiance to two 
great systems, and these systems are so organized that 
they present an almost impenetrable front to the onset 
of new spiritual truth and life. On the one hand Hinduism 
is the vaguest and loosest of all systems of faith—a 
Hindu may be an atheist or he may believe in scores of 
deities—but on the other it is welded securely together 
by one of the most unyielding and apparently most 
permanent social bonds ever forged by man, that of 
‘aste. Without caste Hinduism would die; but caste 
is not dying, whatever reformers may assert. Islam is a 
compact system of belief and practice to which caste is 
foreign, but Islam has a law to deal with “ apostasy,”’ 
and although the extreme penalty cannot be enforced, 
yet there remains a social power which can and does 
exact heavy retribution from any that “ apostatize.”’ 

I have said that India presents a challenge which is 
crucial. In this metaphor is hidden another salient fact ; 
for it is precisely the doctrine of the Cross which Hindu 


and Moslem repudiate; the Moslem because his con- 
ception of God debars him from believing that God 
would allow a prophet to die in ignominy, the Hindu 
because his doctrine of karma makes it imperative to 
maintain that a man who was crucified deserved to be 
crucified, either for sin in this life or more probably for 
sin in one of his innumerable previous lives. So the 
challenge of the Christian Faith to India is crucial indeed ; 
it is the challenge of the Cross. 

Yet, although Hinduism and Islam are deeply dug in, 
Christianity is making headway, and rapid headway, in 
India. It is computed that on an average three thousand 
converts are baptized each week. The secret of this is 
that hovering on the fringe of Hinduism there are other 
classes of people, such as aboriginals and hill folk, mostly 
animist by religion, and a body of outcastes numbering 
forty millions, who, though classed for census purposes as 
Hindus, have no love for Hinduism and still less for caste- 
Hindus. Large numbers from these three classes are 
turning to Christianity; and when it is remembered that 
the aboriginals are for the most part simple, hefty, virile 
folk, and many of the outcastes are capable of producing 
admirable qualities, it will be seen that to-day we have 
the nucleus of a numerous and powerful Christian Church 
in India. 

Moreover, it is being demonstrated that, apart from 
the individuals from the educated classes and high castes, 
some of them distinguished men—an Indian Christian 
is a member of the Executive Council of the Governor- 
General of India—who have been drawn one by one to 
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Christianity, the conversion of outcastes and aboriginals 
is having a very marked effect on caste folk in some 
parts of India. In one district in the Deccan I heard 
last September of the baptism of five hundred caste 
people in a month, several of whom were Brahmans; and 
I was told that the movement could be traced to the 
impression made by the uplifting of the outcastes through 
the Christian Faith. To-day Christians in India number 
about five millions, and when it is recalled that modern 
missions are really modern, it will be recognized that 
though Hinduism and Islam seem safe in their dug-outs, 
yet in places Hinduism at all events is being tunnelled. 
A body of five millions in 1930 may be fifty millions in 
2000. 

To say that modern missions are really modern reminds 
us how strangely unmissionary was early Protestantism. 
Luther, we are told, took refuge in the thought that the 
Lord would dispose of heathendom and “ the Turk” at 
His second coming. It took three hundred years before 
Protestant missions manifested any vigour, though some 
work was begun a century earlier. Whilst Luther was 
for leaving the Lord to dispose of heathenism in India 
and elsewhere, Francis Xavier was setting sail for the 
East, where he laid the foundation of work which abides 
until this day. Protestants in Europe were content to 
occupy themselves in doctrinal controversies and fresh 
regroupings, whilst the Roman Catholic Church dili- 
gently pursued its labours in various parts of the world. 
The result to-day is that Roman Catholics in India 
number about three millions of the total Christian 
population. 


But when Protestantism woke at long last to the duty 
of spreading the Evangel there was vigorous and con- 
tinuous action. Higher education as well as consecrated 
medical skill were employed as indirect means of drawing 
Indians to the knowledge of Christ.’ In this modern work 
the Anglican Church, in which the two streams of 
Catholicism and Protestantism flow together and inter- 
mingle, has had a very considerable share; and as 
regards numbers now comes next to the Roman Catholic 
Church. It must be confessed, however, that during the 
blank period the Catholic element in her was just as 
supine as the Protestant, and when she did begin to stir 
she used for a time evangelical Lutherans from Germany 
as her agents. 

Now the fact that the Anglican Church combines 
Catholics and Protestants in one body, and maintains 
the historic episcopal ministry, has led to a novel and 
interesting attempt at Church union. For a long time 
Indian Christians have disliked the different groupings 
into which missionary societies in Europe and America 
have necessarily separated them. Converts are Anglicans 
or Wesleyans or Presbyterians, not because they have 
compared the doctrines of the various bodies and come 
to the conscientious conclusion that one was to be pre- 
ferred to the rest. They have simply accepted Christ- 
ianity in the form in which it was offered to them. 
Nor would it seem strange to them that Christianity 
should express itself in several ways, for they are accus- 
tomed both in Hinduism and Islam to an almost bewil- 
dering varicty of sects and cults. But to-day they are 
very strongly moved by two desires: the first is that 
Christianity should be clothed in Indian habiliments, 
or, to use a term commonly employed in India, should 
be “‘ naturalized ” ; and the second is that Christians in 
India should not merely belong to an invisible Church, 
but should be members of a society which is visibly and 
organically one. There have already been successful] 
attempts at uniting Protestant societies both in the 
North and South. But the novelty of the new proposals 


lies in this—that the attempt is now being made to unite 
those who may roughly be described as Catholics and 
Protestants. Here comes in the function of what has 
been known, not very happily, as “‘ The Bridge Church.” 
It is only a Church which has managed, more or less 
successfully, to comprehend Catholics and Protestants, 
gradually catholicizing the Protestants, and __ possibly 
vice-versa, which could be the body to bring Indians of 
separate Christian societies into organic union with a 
common ministry. 

The passing of the Indian Church Measure, by which 
the Anglican Church in India, retaining full communion 
with the Church of England, has become legally separate, 
and has now authority to make its own Constitutions 
and Canons (the Measure took effect on March Ist) has 
largely increased the desire of many Christians in India 
to be in communion with that Church; and perhaps it 
may be added that the high spiritual prestige which 
many of the Indian Bishops deservedly enjoy has 
strengthened their hereditary devotion to a system which 
can give them Gurus whose authority, rooted in the past, 
is spiritually verified in the present. 

The passionate longing to have a Christianity in 
Indian dress which is moving in the hearts of many will 
have to be prudently handled; for it must be tempered 
by the recollection of what befell the movement of Robert 
de Nobili, the nephew of Cardinal Bellarmine, whe 
having come out in 1605, wore a Brahman’s dress and 
had his house fitted up so as to resemble in its minutest 
details the house of a Brahman. His system of imitating 
Hindu externals was upheld by a Papal decree in 162% 
after much controversy, but its success was purcly 
illusory. At his death, though it was claimed that he 
had converted 100,000 Hindus, his chief Mission station 
only numbered 200 Christians. 

The European in India, who is still believed to resent 
the passing of the Indian Church Measure, as the Times 
of India has lately stated—oblivious of the fact that his 
representatives in the Councils voted almost solidly for 
it—will probably notice no difference whatsoever now 
that “‘ Disestablishment ” is an established fact. His 
own services are carefully provided for, and he will find 
that things go on just as before. W. H. G. Homes. 

[There have previously appeared, in this series, an Introductory 
article, by Canon E. F. Spanton, and ‘The Church in West 
Africa,” by Major Ruxton. This article will be followed by others 


on the Church in South Africa, Uganda, China, Japan, and the 
West Indies.] 


What is Right with England 
2.—A Garden of Bright Eyes 


[This is the second cf the series of articles which began last week 
under the heading ‘‘ The New England.’’] 

DON’T pretend to understand young children, although 

I do like to see them about, and feel flattered when 
they smile to me from their perambulators, as sometimes 
happens. But I cannot sing or play to them, nor make 
plasticine elephants, and I am constantly conscious of 
the fact that their faces want wiping. 

Mothercraft, in short, is a thing which inspires me 
with a mixture of reverence and cold shudders; yet it is 
a subject that concerns us all, for garden nurseries are 
healers of physical if not of political rickets and makers 
of the best and brightest coin that this realm ean issue. 
My excuse, then, for describing a visit to the Rachel 
McMillan Open-Air School at Deptford is, first, that 
babies are important, whether we like them or not, and, 
secondly, that I understand* that even mothers do not 





* The Nursery School, 
Reviewed in this issue. 


By Margaret McMillan. (Dent. 3s. 6d.) 
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always know as much as they should about their own 
particular eraft. 

Of the pullulating infant population of Deptford, 
Miss McMillan has taken 340 children into her paradise. 
Of these, 260 are under five years old: 100 come from 
families living huddled together in one room; 272 had 
rickets when they arrived, but recovered in six months ; 
and every child suffered more or less seriously from 
chronic catarrh when admitted, yet after a few weeks 
practically every child gained clear air-passages and pink 
cheeks. Truly this garden of bright eyes and straight 
limbs is more enchanted than Prester John’s ! 

You drive down the Old Kent Road, fork left at the 
Marquess of Granby, turn left again at Church Street, 
and go down towards the river until you reach a dark- 
grey hoarding such as in other parts of London would 
proclaim the virtues of the beer that is good for you, 
or the soap that keeps your school-girl complexion. Here 
at the nursery-school is no poster to tell of the magic 
done on the other side of the fence, for there isn’t any 
money in education—or is there ? 

This garden is in the centre of dockland slums. Tattered 
lace is drawn over broken window-panes in the sur- 
rounding houses. In the streets children grovel in the 
litter of the kerb (one was rubbing his face in the pavement 
with great enjoyment when I arrived) or bicker on door- 
steps from which a smell of squalor comes. The women 
look tired. Even the cats are mangy. But when you open 
the gate you see something so vivid and lively that even 
the dullest eyes must be struck by the contrast between 
What Is and What Might Be in this England of ours. 

Inside there are hundreds of happy little people, 
dressed in green and orange and scarlet, playing on 
the lawns, dancing with their teachers, stalking plump 
and wily pigeons, twisting themselves into knots on ladders 
and chutes, listening to fairy stories, looking with a relaxed 
and pensive air at the guinea-pigs in their enormous 
cage, examining the budding laburnum, or the lordly 
mauve of the hydrangea beds; or just twiddling their 
thumbs. I wanted to draw breath and absorb it all— 
to take in the spirit rather than the facts of the place— 
to twiddle my thumbs too—and Miss MeMillan let me be, 
for she knows that perception takes time. Sometimes her 
children stay watching, watching (as I did) with lax 
muscles, in a state of reverie which is a condition as 
natural and as well-defined as sleep. 

It is a travelling of the Self, this reverie, upon that 
thoroughfare of consciousness called the sympathetic 
nervous system; a broader and older road than the 
brain and nerve tracks which seem to move this pen. 
Mind is not what it seems. Below it, with its roots in 
racial memory, lies the unconscious man, long studied 
in the East. If you would understand Miss MecMillan’s 
methods, you must look on them not entirely with worldly 
sight: you must be at least intuitively aware of this 
Unseen. 

No doubt Miss McMillan would disclaim any theories 
beyond what she and her wonderful sister, the late 
Miss Rachel MeMillan, discovered through practical 
experience during their twenty years of work among 
young children. Yet I like to think that the old ways 
are being made new again. The older children wash in 
running water, like the Indians, who do not consider 
themselves clean after ablutions in a stagnant bath. 
Like Tagore, Miss McMillan believes in contact with 
earth and trees; like him, she discards a great deal 
of the hideous formalism of nineteenth-century educa- 
tion. Like the ancient Greeks, her children achieve a 


harmony of the inner and outer man: the body’s beauty 
is symbol of the mind, and the two are one. 
there is no trace of faddism. 


In all this 
The poor mothers who 





pay ls. 3d. a week to her are not concerned with the 
higher psychology; they want value for. their money, 
and they receive it in such full measure that to-day 
the children of Deptford are entered for the school 
before they are born, as other less fortunate infants are 
entered for the M.C.C. or a house at Eton. 

Less fortunate. The children of the rich who are 
stuffed with sweets until their adenoids enlarge, and 
remain in leading-strings to their nurses (I have often seen 
them harnessed, as well as tethered, in Kensington 
Gardens), petted and coerced and fussed over by adults 
when they should be playing amongst their peers, do 
not always lead happy lives. At any rate, they could 
not possibly be happier than Miss MecMillan’s are. Some 
of hers sleep two or three in a bed at home and see 
and hear many ugly and terrible things in the streets ; 
but they know there is another world of space and peace 
and flowers and bright tea-tables and amusing dances 
such as “‘ Have you seen a cat that walks upstairs?” or 
“Cobbler, cobbler, mend my shoe”; and in after life 
they must draw strength, I think, from these contrasting 
backgrounds of their childhood. 

Here they are at grace in their sunlit shelter, singing :— 

** Thank you for the world so sweet, 
Thank you for the food we eat, 


Thank you for the birds that sing, 
Thank you, God, for everything.” 


Three good meals a day they have; with plenty of milk, 
and wholemeal bread, and orange juice for the delicate. 
Also a daily hot-and-cold shower : in fact, plumbing and 
hot-water supply is the most expensive part of the 
apparatus of the Nursery School. 

The “ toddlers” begin their day in a kind of kitchen 
sink, where they disport themselves under the eye of 
an observant teacher, who notes any physical defect. 
(‘‘ The body is seen,” says Miss McMillan, “ that is the 
beginning of salvation.”) Each has his or her own towel 
and toothbrush, of course. Soon they learn to hang 
these up, and begin to try to dress themselves. Mean- 
while the older children are having their shower-bath. 
Each shed, holding some twenty or thirty children, is 
complete with its hygienic arrangements: it is a home 
and a haven in itself, yet in and of the garden. After 
bathing and breakfast, the “ toddlers” play, or roam, 
or listen to stories, while their elders learn to act a play, 
or sing, or dance, or hear a story from their teacher, 
sitting round her in a small family group. Often the 
children learn from each other in some quick, mysterious 
way: for instance, a baby sees an older child dancing 
and learns the steps without any formal intervention 
on the part of an adult. To make animals think, they 
must generally have a bait of some coveted food. But 
the human being “ is capable of a higher motive, even at 
three years old. He wants (as even the chimpanzee 
does not) to place his geometrical shapes so that they 
will fit firmly into their place, to make a building possible.” 
Learning is a mystery: all that Miss McMillan’s eighty 
pupil-teachers do (and that is much) is to plan oppor- 
tunities and provide materials for the mintage of man. 

After midday dinner, which the children eat slowly 
and cleanly, managing their spoons perfectly in either 
their right or their left hands, they sleep for two hours 
or more. ... By three o'clock the stretcher-beds are 
folded away, noses are blown in paper handkerchiefs, 
and the day begins again. 

A day full of doing and dreams and wonder. Some 
of the girls are mothers to smaller children, others look 
at the growing flowers, and some, I think, are Miss 
Amy Johnson in a magic Moth. The boys who have 
climbed up the ladder are look-out men in a fore-top, 
or explorers of Mount Everest, or Lawrences leading 
phantom armies. 
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When tea-time comes, I notice that a group of dock 
labourers has opened the gate of the school and are 
watching the children with me. Always, in the after- 
noons, such an audience gathers: sometimes hundreds 
come. 

In the days of Queen Elizabeth (who lived near here) 
England loved open-air drama and dancing, and we still 
love the same things. These spectators, who have come 
to watch the boys and girls at their play are as likely 
as not the descendants of folk who danced with Marlowe 
on the village green of Deptford. 

Our children might adorn ten thousand empty spaces 
in our urban areas, and spread an influence which would 
begin in the streets of slumland and extend its challenge 
far and wide, making us one people again. They are a 
sight for the sore eyes of our cities, and if we gave them 
the opportunity they might lead us again to Merrie 
England. F, Yrats-Brown. 


The Scottish Universities 


ORE than the generality of mankind, the Scot has 
i the reputation of being an educated animal. 
It is, indeed, often said by those who do not wish to 
honour him that he owes his alleged success in the 
world less to superior gifts than to intenser cultivation. 
Certainly, even in the days when Scotland had no 
universities of her own, the higher education of her 
sons was a matter of concern to the Scottish mind. 
There are in existence documents showing that the kings 
of Scotland were in the habit of making grants from 
their privy purse to enable young men of good family 
and promise to study at the University of Paris. The 
spirit of the Carnegie system is not of modern growth. 

To-day some rough idea of the relative importance 
of Scottish and English universities in the communities 
they serve may be obtained by comparing the university 
statistics of the two countries. The population of 
England is about eight times that of Scotland, yet, 
although there are thirty thousand students at English 
universities to-day, there are no fewer than ten thousand 
at the four Scots universities. So far as numbers go, 
then, it is clear that St. Andrew’s, Glasgow, Aberdeen, 
and Edinburgh are holding their own. 

If, however, one wishes to form a true appreciation 
of the réle and character of these Scottish institutions, 
it is necessary to understand that they are by history, 
tradition and present structure quite different from the 
two great English universities with which their age 
entitles them to be grouped. On the other hand, if 
they resemble the provincial universities in organization, 
they are distinguished from them by those elusive, 
imponderable, but very real qualities that come from 
deeply rooted tradition and the assurance that each 
is as good as the other and inferior to no one. 

Three of them are pre-Reformation foundations ;_ the 
fourth, Edinburgh, was established a few years after 
the Protestant victory, to some extent with funds left 
for the purpose by a bishop of the old Church. None of 
them can therefore be called modern and, as a matter 
of fact, two of the three papal universities, Glasgow and 
St. Andrew’s, are older than Upsala. It was in 1414 
that the earliest of all, St. Andrew’s, was founded, with 
the famous scholar, Laurence of Lindores, as its first 
rector. A solemn and magnificent celebration was 
held in the noble cathedral, and less solemn, but not 
less magnificent, bonfires kindled in the streets. From 
the beginning, then, the universities were a matter of 
popular as well as ecclesiastical and academic interest. 

By seeking their model in Paris, the founders of 
St. Andrew’s gave the decisive form to Scottish university 








education. There were four nations, as there are four 
nations to-day at Glasgow, and each nation elected a 
proctor; the four proctors chose the rector. The 
Reformation did not alter the character of the 
universities, though it brought them new life for a time, 
Knox evolved an imposing scheme of university reform, 
but when the Scottish nobles had finished with the 
Church lands there was little left for piety or learning. 

The important formative influences which worked on 
the original Continental basis of the universities can be 
briefly summarized. With the exception of St. Andrew’s, 
they were situated in important cities which, as time 
went on, they had less and less hope of dominating and 
on which they could not set their stamp as the Uni- 
versities did on Oxford and Cambridge. The community 
retained the upper hand, and one good result of this 
can be seen to-day in the large civie share in the 
government of each university. 

Although the college system was established at St. 
Andrew’s in the fifteenth century and has never been 
eradicated there, the absence of colleges and of residence 
has always been one of the chief facts distinguishing 
Scottish from English universities. The student has 
been left to make his own arrangements for lodging and 
has had a freedom from university discipline unknown to 
the more carefully shepherded English undergraduate. 
On the other hand, he has known nothing of the charm 
of communal life in an exquisite building, with its subtle 
moulding influence on taste and manners. In his often 
all-too-grim “digs” he has cherished uncouthness as 
well as independence. 

To-day there is a definite movement to establish the 
college in Scotland as the unit of the university’s social 
life, if not of its government and discipline. But, so far, 
it has made little headway. Out of the 10,347 Scottish 
students in the academic year 1927-28, the latest for 
which returns are available, only 651 resided in colleges 
or hostels as compared with 9,261 in England. When 
it is considered that of these 651 no fewer than 120 
are attending the small university of St. Andrew’s, with 
its.617 students, the relative insignificance of the resi- 
dential or collegiate system will be realized. 

The obvious explanation of this marked difference 
from English ways is the poverty of Scotland when 
compared with its southern neighbour, and the fact 
that it had four universities to support and not two. 
King James VI. and I. was the first to deplore the undue 
multiplication of the universities and many distinguished 
Seotsmen to-day have echoed his regret. But there 
have been compensations. The universities have used 
their revenues to endow professorships and not colleges 
and the poor man has been able to make his own standard 
of living while attending university classes. At Scottish 
universities the professor is a much more important 
person than in England; he has a greater influence in 
the organization of the various departments and curricula. 
It is sometimes objected that the Scottish university is 
nothing but a machine for the delivery of lectures. But 
possibly the Scots professor and his lectures have been 
too readily condemned by converts to the tutorial 
system obtaining at Oxford and Cambridge. 

There is this positive advantage in the Scottish way : 
it has made university education cheap enough to be 
enjoyed by all but the very poorest, and it has given 
to the universities their peculiar character of popular, 
democratic institutions, close to the life of the people 
and the everyday realities of industrial Britain. 

On the other hand, one is inclined to speak in terms 
of more guarded praise of the working of the Carnegie 
Trust, that great organization for giving aid to needy 
students. The scope of the Trust’s work may be estik 
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mated by the fact that out of the ten thousand students 
at Scots universities, no fewer than four thousand are 
financed to some extent by it. In all it has spent—or 
lent—a million and a quarter pounds, of which £25,000 
has been repaid. But authorities like Professor Grierson 
of Edinburgh point out that one effect of the scheme 
has been to pour into the already crowded class-rooms 
students “ of very varying degrees of competence.” 

Conceivably it would be possible for the Trust to 
employ a larger portion of its funds to better advantage 
in improving university equipment or in giving a more 
gracious architectural setting to those institutions where 
the youth of Scotland spends the critical formative 
years of its life. 

Although social life is of necessity not so highly 
developed in the Scottish universities as at Oxford or 
Cambridge, the various associations of students are both 
vigorous and attractive. The best undergraduate dis- 
cussions to which I have listened were in Edinburgh, 
not in the Oxford Union. As a very distinguished 
Scotsman assures me that Glasgow is also superior to 
Oxford in this respect, there are grounds for supposing 
that the Scots universities are not merely the degree- 
factories that they are sometimes represented to be. 

On the other hand, literature, drama, and the arts 
generally do not seem to find a very congenial soil in 
the north, though it is possible that the new spirit awake 
in Scottish intellectual life will in time touch the univer- 
sities. After all, nationalism in its political aspect has 
become almost the child of Glasgow University. 

No account of the Scots universities would be complete 
without some mention of the two remarkable research 
institutes which have come into being in recent years. 
The Rowett Institute at Aberdeen, with Dr. John Orr 
at its head, is a great generating station for new ideas 
about agriculture and the fame of its work is spreading 
over the world. In the same way, the animal breeding 
research department at Edinburgh, whose chief is 
Professor Crew, is carrying on biological research of an 
importance which cannot be overestimated. 

There is no lack of signs of health about these univer- 
sities. The new critical and self-critical spirit awakening 
in them is one of the most encouraging things about them. 


G. Matcoutm THomson, 


**Not Burns—Dunbar! ” 


TTYHOUGH the actual date is doubtful, the tereentenary 

of William Dunbar’s death is being observed 
this year. It would be truer to say that it is not 
being observed—on anything like the scale it de- 
serves. The Isle of Man has done infinitely better by 
T. E. Brown. Scotland does infinitely better every 
year by Burns; and the arrangements now being made 
to mark the Scott centenary on a national and inter- 
national scale are in curious contrast to the neglect of 
Dunbar who, when all is said and done, is one of Scotland’s 
greatest poets—one of its few poets who deserve the 
adjective “great” at all. Only Burns and Alasdair Mac- 
Mhaighstir Alasdair, can be named alongside him. 
Most of the others of any account belong to English 
rather than to Scots or Gaelic literature, and are very 
minor figures. The Scottish press have ignored the 


occasion, and it is a curious commentary on the alleged 


wave of Scottish Nationalism to-day that the only 
“set piece”? yet published appeared a month or two 
ago in a London literary weekly. Ironically enough 
its writer was concerned with little more than Dunbar’s 
significance as a bridge over the blank in English poetry 
after Chaucer and the fact that Dunbar detested his 


Highland compatriots, was strongly Anglophil in politics 
and otherwise, and insisted that he wrote in “ Inglis.” 
It is not for these reasons, however, that his Tercen- 
tenary is neglected in Scotland to-day—or observed by 
a certain minority. The general neglect is a consequence 
of that assimilation to English standards Dunbar himself 
desired ; he has been hoist by his own petard. What 
“Dunbar Movement” there is in certain Nationalist 
circles proceeds from the opposite reason. It declares 
the spirit of Dunbar’s poems essentially Scottish, their 
quality qua poetry and their variety of kind far greater than 
Burns can show, and the language he used a canon of 
Scots to which a return must be made if Scots Vernacular 
Literature is to address itself again to the full range of 
literary purpose. Linguistically and otherwise Dunbar 
is the Scots poet, and Burns, by comparison, to all intents 
and purposes an English one. ‘* Not Burns—Dunbar!” 
has become one of the slogans of the Scottish Renaissance 
Movement. This has not only led to interesting experi- 
ments in Scots verse on the part of a whole school of 
contemporary writers; it has impelled large numbers 
of young Scots to a belated study of the Scots language 
and of the whole course of Scots literature. This is a 
partial reversal of the tendency which has _ prevailed, 
practically unchallenged, in Scotland for several centuries. 
There can be no gainsaying that it is absurd and almost 
inexplicable that Chaucer should be taught in Scottish 
schools and not Dunbar. Nor can there be any doubt 
that, as Professor Gregory Smith has said, Scots is a 
literary medium superior in many respects to English, 
alike in its general expressiveness, movement and colour, 
and in the subtler accommodation of the craft of letters 
as well. That so little has been made of it is due, not to 
its lack of potentialities, but to a variety of political, 
religious, and other extra-literary causes. If even a 
fraction of the time that has been devoted in Scottish 
schools to English language and literature during the 
past two or three centuries had been devoted to Scots 
instead it is unlikely that modern literature in the latter 
would have been so comparatively insignificant. That 
Scotland is, perhaps, the only nation in the world that 
has voluntarily agreed to the almost entire exclusion of 
its own language, literature and history from its schools 
in favour of those of another country of very different 
traditions, ill consorts with the Scottish reputation for 
intense clannishness and local patriotism. Can Scots 
even yet be made the medium of a great literature ? 
It is generally agreed that the dialects into which 
it has disintegrated are suitable for little more than 
* Kailyaird ”’ purposes. But efforts have been made 
to establish a “‘ synthetic Scots,” culled from all the 
dialects and all the periods, pretty much as Ivar Aasen 
and his colleagues fabricated the Norwegian landsmaal 
on the basis of Old Norse. Short of commanding genius 
this is not a task for a few individual writers. In Norway 
the standard was evolved by an influential committee ot 
historians, philologists and creative writers. There is 
some talk of Seots interested in the Vernacular Revival 
trying to bring together such a Committee in the near 
future. Two great Scots dictionaries on the most 
exhaustive modern lines are in process of preparation— 
one by Professor Sir W. A. Craigie, and the other by the 
Scottish Dialects Committee. Once these are published, 
the way may be clear to follow Norway’s example. In 
the meantime the isolated experimenters are doing work 
analagous rather to Charles Doughty’s, or to that of 
such Russians as Remisov, Kruchonyk and Klebnikov, 
and not uninfluenced by James Joyce. Apart from 
language, the Scottish Renaissance Group espouse Dunbar 
instead of Burns on two main grounds—first. that 
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Dunbar soared to far greater imaginative heights than 
Burns, who was almost completely lacking in the “ brave 
translunary things” of great poetry; and, secondly, 
that apart from the actual respective merits of these 
two poets altogether it is not good for any literature 
to be wholly dominated for a prolonged period by any 
single figure as Scots literature has been by Burns. 
Meanwhile, although Burns is the subject of a world- 
wide annual commemoration, he shares with Dunbar 
an essential neglect not unconnected with the actual 
character of the majority of the Burns clubs. Neither 
poet has been the subject of a biographical and critical 
study of an adequate kind from a modern standpoint. 
So far as Dunbar is concerned, the late Professor W. P. 
Ker was the man who should have undertaken the task. 
““Dunbar is my poet,” he used to declare. And he 
might have been the best man to deal with Burns, too ; 
although, if he had, he would undoubtedly have 
accentuated both the recent pro-Dunbar and anti-Burns 
tendencies; it is a pity that he failed to anticipate them 
and provide them with the strong and stimulating basis 
he could so easily have supplied. No fit successor has yet 
appeared. But the younger Scots writers at least 
deserve the credit of having organized, through their 
P.E.N. Club, a Dunbar symposium. It was “ not 
much, but always something,” while the Scottish B.B.C. 
broadcast a special Dunbar programme, which, however, 
was very poorly arranged and unfortunately failed to 
include any of Mr. Francis George Scott’s remarkable 
settings of Dunbar’s poems. They are practically the 
only tribute of any consequence which subsequent 
Scotland has paid to the “ greatest of the Makars.”’ 


Hucu M’Drarmip. 


To Scotland by Air 


if is delightful to go to Scotland; it is delightful 

and exciting to go there by air; and it is delightful, 
exciting and memorable to go there by air in the same 
aeroplane as the Prime Minister, particularly when 
the Prime Minister happens to be a Scotsman. On Friday, 
May 23rd, it was my good fortune to experience just this 
combination of circumstances, as a passenger in the 
Imperial Airways liner which flew to Glasgow to play its 
part in the Renfrew Air Pageant. And it played a magnifi- 
cent part—in the three days, Saturday, Sunday and 
Monday, it initiated over 3,000 people in the joys of 
flight and*no doubt inspired many more thousands with 
a desire to fly. 

After our luggage and our persons had been weighed, 
we motored from the Imperial Airways headquarters in 
Charles Street to Croydon Air Port, where Mr. Mac- 
Donald and his daughter had just arrived. Travelling 
with the “ great” entails many delays and minor incon- 
veniences, but at the same time it provides much enter- 
tainment. Mr. MacDonald and his daughter were held up 
throughout their trip by a regular bombardment of 
cameras. At last, however, we all settled down in the 
beautiful, triple-engined Armstrong-Siddeley  air-liner 
‘The City of Glasgow’ which was to take us via 
Manchester and Edinburgh (where the Prime Minister 
was going to attend the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland) to Renfrew Aerodrome, Glasgow. 

This “ silver wing” air-liner has accommodation for 
twenty-two passengers ; the cabin is about six feet wide, 
with blue wicker chairs on either side of the gangway, 
the upholstery is blue, and the ceiling, most appropriately, 
sky blue. At the side of each chair is a little semi-circular 
table ; each chair is provided with a rug, and there is a 
rack for hats, coats, &c., along the side of the cabin, 


eee 


Paper bags have been superseded by tin receptacles, 
There is a lavatory at the end of the cabin. A steward is 
constantly in attendance offering drink, sandwiches, 
fruit, &¢., prepared most skilfully in the very small 
space behind the passengers. The air-traveller is, in fact, 


provided with every comfort. I noticed with especial 
interest that directions with regard to life-belts and 
instructions as to how to open the emergency exits are 
written up in large clear type. No smoking is allowed, 
but I believe the question is being discussed and it 
is possible that it will be permitted at some future 
date. 

The engines were switched on ; their roar was deafening 
and still more deafening while we raced along the ground, 
turned, and took off valiantly into the wind. The giant 
liner had embarked on its journey northwards. My 
first impression was of endless red brick—new buildings, 
generally in straight rows, dotted about all over the 
country; and this impression remained predominant 
until we reached the Midlands. The land looked as 
clean and green as beech leaves in spring. No country 
could have put on prettier or more becoming clothes 
for the delight of its Prime Minister. Unused to flying 
in a cabin, Mr. MacDonald put on a leather coat and 
flying helmet, and sat outside with the pilot, on the 
mechanic’s seat. It was a perfect flying day—there 
were no bumps or rolls, fe flew at a height of 
about 4,000 feet in order to get above the light, 
fluffy white clouds. Clouds are like dream traffic 
which dissolves as one meets it. It amused me comparing 
the apparent difference between the speed of these 
clouds and their shadows on the land. From time to 
time we passed over some great manor house (a relic of 
feudal days) with its little village nearby. It is interesting 
to study the design and “layout” of these estates from the 
air—the architects who conceived them knew their 
job very well. The whole design generally includes not 
only the house and immediate setting, but even the 
roads of approach and the outline of the surrounding 
woods. Our present day architects and town _ plan- 
ning experts would do well to take this long and wide 
view. 

There was nothing of especial interest in the flight 
from Croydon to Manchester, for the visibility was not 
very good, and it was not possible to see clearly the 
towns we passed by through the smoky mist which 
enveloped them. I understood better than I had ever 
understood before why the sun which shines on coal- 
burning cities is not warm, and why it does not give a 
clean, bright light. It is a terrible thought that this 
veil of dirt and dust could be lifted if its existence (and 
its cause) were realized by a sufficiently large number 
of people. As we flew northwards over industrial 
England, not only the cities but the whole land seemed 
to be wrapped in a grey cloud, and I was told that this 
cloud is ever present. But we in our aeroplane were 
above all this horror, under the blue sky of heaven with 
the sun pouring its life-forece upon us. 

It took us exactly two hours to fly from Croydon to 
Manchester. What energy and time would be saved by 
business men if we had a regular service connecting with 
the Paris and Berlin services from Manchester, Liverpool 
and Birmingham to Croydon! We stopped for about 
half an hour, while the Prime Minister was given a 
civic reception, and we were allowed to share his sand- 
wiches. 

At 1.15 we again took off for the most beautiful stretch 
of our flight. For some time there were factories to 
the left of us, factories to the right of us, factories below 
us, smoking and hooting. Then suddenly the country 
changed, the land took on a new and more definite form, 
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We were flying over great hills and valleys, with the 
Pennines on our right, and the Lake District on our 
left. It was difficult to believe that this land below 
belonged to the same domestic, intimate country which 
we had left behind in the south. Soon—far too soon— 
the Solway Firth gleamed pale gold ahead with the 
smoke of Carlisle smearing its foreground. In a few 
seconds we had crossed the border and were in Scotland. 
But my regrets were vain, for the beauty of Scotland 
can easily bear comparison with even the best that 
England can offer. The mountains below were smooth 
and rounded, shaded from a greenish brown to a deep 
bright blue in the distance. Before I had time to take 
in the full lavishness of the country, the Lion’s Head 
and Arthur’s Seat loomed up on my right, on my left 
I caught sight of the Forth Bridge, and we were 
circling round the Edinburgh aerodrome before landing 
the Prime Minister. 

From Edinburgh to Glasgow is an unexciting flight. 
After about twenty minutes, a great black mass below 
proclaimed our arrival over the city of Glasgow. We 
serenaded our namesake by circling several times around 
the town before coming down at Renfrew Aerodrome. 

The journey from London to Glasgow, via Manchester 
and Edinburgh, took us about five hours’ flying time, and 
its cost is £5 5s. Our journey home, from Renfrew Aero- 
drome, via Manchester, to Croydon was accomplished in 
the very short time of four hours and fifteen minutes. 
But time-saving, the comparative lowness of cost, and 
the fun of flying are not the only advantages of air 
travel: it gives one an opportunity of seeing the world 
from a new angle, of seeing a country (in the space of a 
few hours) as a whole, as an individual, with the infinite 
varicty of an individual. It is well worth while getting 
to know this “ dear, dear land” of ours a little more 
intimately, if only to see what the hand of man has done 
for it and what the hand of man may yet do. When we 
have a Prime Minister who travels by air as a matter of 
course, and when a girl of twenty-seven flies her own 
aeroplane from England to Australia, and, except for 
bad luck, would have beaten the time record of one of 
the world’s finest pilots, the day has come when we are 
justified in expecting to be provided with air services 
throughout the British Isles, linking up our main great 
cities. And, in my opinion, this day is not so very far 
ahead. CELIA SIMPSON. 


The Theatre 


Do We Want a National Theatre? 


Our aged friend, the British National Theatre*, is visibly 
“in the air’? again. 

It has been up there, floating in a tantalizing manner, 
like the sage in Aristophanes, ever since any living dramatic 
critic can remember the so imperfect theatrical edifices on 
solid earth. It descends. It seems to be within reach. 
One can almost touch it. After reading Mr. Harley Granville- 
Barker’s succinct and carefully documented treatise one sees 
it taking root, an impressive £750,000 piece of architecture, 
over there on the south side of the river, ‘* between the 
County Hall and the Surrey approach to the new Charing 
Cross Bridge,” which also remains unrealized. One can 
picture the cars and taxis and pedestrians and tube travellers 
{aided by subways from Waterloo and Charing Cross) filing, 
in expectant procession, to the new home of rejuvenated 
drama. One imagines that greatest of all first nights. 

The National Anthem sounds. (Their Majesties will not 
fail to support this function.) All the usual first-nighters who 
are not by that day dead will be there—some hopeful, others 
(the dramatic critics, of course) sceptical. 











* 4 National Theatre. By Harley Granville-Barker. (Sidgwick 
and Jackson. 5s.) 


Possibly a little late—because of the immense prepara- 
tions involved and because of the traffic delays in getting 
across bridges into a remote district not far from the site of 
some of the Elizabethan playhouses—the curtain goes up. 

Upon what? Undoubtedly upon Shakespeare. What 
National Theatre would dare to open without him? Upon 
Shakespeare, badly acted as usual, badly cut, indifferently 
produced, partly unintelligible, and so made infinitely tire- 
some? That is the question. 

It is the question put by all those who hate discouraging 
the idea—the supremely educative ideal—of a National 
Theatre; because, to attack it seems dangerously like 
blindness to a vision of great nobility; could it but be 
realized! I do not attack. But I cannot help doubting. 
A warning is not an assault. 

And, for all these years past, I have wondered at the 
hope (or illusion) which prompts enthusiasts to suppose that, 
in Mr. Philip Guedalla’s words, ** the solution of every problem 
is to create a Ministry of it ’’—or a municipal edifice to 
house it. Have we many diseases, few cures, and doctors 
who confess failure? ‘*Municipalize Harley Street!” So 
Mr. Shaw, in regard to the medical, as to every other problem. 
Have we an afflicted, staggering drama; always improving 
into convalescence, then slipping back into delirium ; always 
at loose ends and false beginnings ? Have we lost the art of 
great acting, as I ventured to suggest last week ? Give us a 
National Theatre! Then dramatists and actors will pullulate 
like spring bulbs in new bloom. Why? Iam utterly unable 
to see. 

Nor do I see any clearer if I look across the Channel and 
contemplaté the National Théatres of play-loving Paris——the 
dismal Odéon, nearly defunct; the Théatre Francais, long 
since ceased to be the inspiration of any modern drama, and 
now (according to Parisian critics) incapable even of keeping 
the classics alive by producing or performing them efficiently. 
In Paris the younger critics are clamouring for M. Copeau 
to revive this dramatic mausoleum. M. Copeau (like Mr. 
Granville-Barker) has done immense service to the stage— 
independently, in unfettered exercise of his native originality, 
alone. Similarly, M. Antoine, beginning in a gas-lit barn, 
invented or re-created a whole dramatic movement, the 
realistic movement of the Théatre Libre, not the Théatre 
Subventionné! M. Antoine, after almost superhuman achieve- 
ments, goes to the State-aided Odéon. He fails. Even he 
-annot make a National Theatre a success. 

These are sad omens. They do not prove a case. They 
suggest doubts. They suggest something else—an impression, 
a suspicion, that the direct approach (via a new Charing Cross 
Bridge) to the National Theatre is the wrong way. 

This idea has swollen until it has become elephantine, or has 
caught elephantiasis, with the years. Writing about it in 
1896, in the preface to his Theatrical World of that year, 
William Archer, that staunch friend of our drama, spoke 
very persuasively of an endowed theatre which is not necessarily 
the same thing as a National Theatre started de novo. He 
apparently came round to the later, the more ambitious, view 
so clearly explained to-day by Mr. Granville-Barker, who 
carefully warns us that * a National Theatre cannot be begun 
in a small way.” But it is in small ways—not too ambitiously 
—that many great things begin. And, remembering our 
debt to Mr. Granville-Barker, striving in consequence to see 
the thing as he sees it, swelling and swelling till it becomes, 
as in this book, not one National Theatre only, but an 
amalgamated two—two houses, a big one and a little, on the 
same site—one longs to suggest to him that even with a 
reputedly sympathetic Government this scheme; is not 
practical politics.” I cannot believe that we shall ever 
get this stupendous Theatre, here described with such pains- 
taking recital of every detail in ways and means. And 
if we don’t get it—if it is brought before Parliament and fails 
—we shall get nothing. : 

Would it not be wiser to ask for less? To begin with the 
demand for an endowment or “grant in aid” for such 
dramatic enterprise as may have already justified itself by its 
artistic appeal and by some measure of success with the more 
discriminating section of playgoers? How if the Vedrenne- 
Barker management, years ago, had been able to stabilize 
itself, to perpetuate itself, by some such subsidy ? How if, 
as Mr. Basil Dean has suggested, we contented ourselves 
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at first with a subsidized Drury Lane—a theatre already 
historically ‘‘ national’”—and worked on, without immense 
delays ? For it is certain that, even after the National Theatre 
is built, it will need three or four years to get it open, to train 
actors, to secure a staff and thus to prevent that dream or 
nightmare of a new theatre turning out to be an old bore. 
Mr. Granville-Barker, I gather, admits this. Why not a 
minor endowment first—instead of an entertainment tax, as 
now—and so the first step ? For the difficulties are tremendous 
in a nation that has broken its theatrical traditions. 

Loyally, Mr. Granville-Barker gives some of them here, 
and recently they have been reviewed, with much sense, by 
Mr. Francis Birrell, as well as by many others who are 
emphatically not Philistines. But, whatever may happen 
to the great building now floating over the Surrey side, all 
friends of our drama must study Mr. Granville-Barker’s plea 
in favour of it. For benevolent Ministers, his treatise 
provides, as in a Blue Book, a complete array of all the facts 
and figures they may require for the argument now said to 
be ready for debate at Westminster. 

RicrarD JENNINGS. 


Art 


Tue one hundred and fourth exhibition of the Royal Scottish 
Academy, opened to the public last month, gives Edinburgh 
her annual opportunity of admiring the productions of native 
genius and provides, in addition, an interesting collection of 
borrowings from extraneous sources. 

The loans from Millbank include the Orange Jacket and 
Rachel of Augustus John, the Dancer of Sir George Clausen, 
Meninsky’s Portrait of a Boy, H. Gilmour’s Leeds Market 
and W. Bayes’ The Ford; the Scottish Office, Whitehall, 
provides Sir James Guthrie’s fine portrait of Sir John 
Gilmour, and the ‘advanced’ are represented by the 
Beaudins lent by Mrs. R. A. Workman. La Femme aux Voiles 
and La Balle strike a bizarre note in the otherwise fairly 
orthodox colour symphony which this year’s exhibition 
provides. There is little here, indeed, pour épater les bourgeois, 
although two symbolical pictures, My Pain Beneath your 
Sheltering Hand, by the late Charles Sims, and Mr. Glyn 
Philpot’s Flight into Egypt, are provocative of speculation. 

Among subject pictures, Mr. A. E. Borthwick’s This Do in 
Remembrance of Me, a devout and mystical treatment of 
Communion at St. Paul's, and Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s 
Crucifixion deserve most attention. Powerful and uncon- 
ventional in treatment, the latter is sure to provoke con- 
troversy. 

In the large room portraiture is to the fore with Mr. Henry 
Lintott’s three-quarter length of Lord Sands, a little drab but a 
good likeness. Mr. Robert Sivell’s John-esque Miss Jean 
OH. Morton and Mr. Somerville Shanks’s The late Tom 
Hunt, A.R.S.A., attract attention. 

Among the landscapes Mr. L. S. Lumsden’s delicately 
beautiful Towards Swanston is among “ local ’’ subjects the 
most attractively treated. The capital and its environs are 
not well represented in the exhibition. Mr. Adam Bruce 
Thomson’s Edinburgh in Room IV is harsh in colour and 
crude in handling. While it arrests attention, it scarcely 
suggests its theme. Mention must be made of Mr. James 
Wood's charming Ben Lomond in Spring, Sir L. Y. Cameron’s 
Ostia and Mr. James Paterson’s The Old Mill. 

Two portraits are prominent in Room III—Mr. Herbert 
Gunn's full length of Professor George M. Robertson and 
Mr. Maurice Greiffenhagen’s striking and unconventional three- 
quarter length of Sir George Macdonald. Miss Anna Zin- 
keisen’s A. K. Z. and Joe is deftly handled, and Mr. William 
Nicholson’s Listeners must not be overlooked with its brilliant 
craftsmanship and powerful observation. 

Some attractive still life paintings by Messrs. Peploe, Somerville 
Shanks, Drummond Young and Leslie Hunter are found in 
Room IV, with Mr. Lintott’s Dryads as centre piece. Here, 
too, is Mr. de Laszlo’s gorgeous full-length of Lord Elphinstone, 
painted for the Bank of Scotland. Especially worthy of 
note also are Sir George Clausen’s Dancer, Mr. R. Sickert’s 
Nude and Mr. John Duncan’s Masque of Love. 

Room V provides several interiors by the late P. W. Adam, 
two portraits by Sir John Lavery, and portraits by Mr. David 





Alison, Mr. J. S. Ewart, Mr. John H. Aitken and Mr. Henry 
W. Kerr. 

The Sculpture Hall is especially attractive this year with 
some delightful borrowings from France, and the water 
colours also are worthy of study. W. 


Correspondence 


PROGRESS OF THE GANDHI MOVEMENT. 
[To the Editor of the SprEcrator.] 


Sir,—Much is happening in India from day to day, and the 
hot weather does not diminish the intensity of the political 
campaign. Early in the week the friends of law and order 
were cheered up by the issue of a statement by the Viceroy, 
which fixed the date of the Round Table Conference. The 
publication of correspondence between the Prime Minister 
and the Viceroy, and the announcement of definite dates for 
the appearance of the Commission’s Report, did much to clear 
the air. 

Nevertheless, I cannot honestly say that there are any 
discernible signs of an improvement in the situation. The 
Indian Liberals have met and conferred in Bombay. Their 
principal communal allies, men who are protagonists of Hindu 
claims, declined to meet them in Conference at this juncture, 
on the ground that the present time was inopportune for the 
discussion of a Hindu-Muslim settlement. The Liberal Council, 
however, issued a statement of their views, in which they 
condemned the civil disobedience campaign. This con- 
demnation was accompanied by frank criticism of the Govern- 
ment of India, and especially of the Press ordinance, of which 
the Council disapproves, but nevertheless it was a manly 
and courageous act. Every man who signed it knew that he 
was setting himself against a strong current which is sweeping 
through the country and carrying with it many men and 
women who, in ordinary times, are not bereft of moderation 
and good sense. 

For the Gandhi movement is, for the time being, enjoying 
a greater measure of success than seemed at all probable some 
months ago. Here in Bombay it is all-powerful. The Indian 
commercial and business classes are, to a great and increasing 
extent, in sympathy with it. It is quite untrue to assert that 
support for Mr. Gandhi is confined to the intelligentsia, or to 
“the Brahmin oligarchy,” or to town-bred lawyers and 
journalists and their dupes. The movement has permeated 
all classes. There are distinct signs that Mahommedan 
aloofness is weakening. It would be a great mistake for the 
Government to count on solid Mahommedan support. The 
spirit of sacrifice is abroad, and the discipline and devotion 
of the Satyagrahis have been great, and have produced a great 
effect. The most distinguished member of the Liberal Council, 
aman who hails not from Bombay but from Northern India, 
told me yesterday that in his opinion it could not be denied 
that the country was with Mr. Gandhi, and by ‘“‘ the country” 
he meant something, the existence of which is denied in 
London, but which is:very much alive in India ; he meant the 
Indian nation, which we have created, and by which we are 
now faced. 

Lecky, reviewing the position in the American colonies 
before the outbreak of the War of Independence, observes 
that English public opinion greatly overrated loyalist support 
in America, and counted on colonial disunion. ‘* Provincial 
Governors,’ he says, ** were naturally inclined to underrate 
the capacity or the sincerity of their opponents, and they 
thought that the wild talk of lawyers and demagogues, and 
the demonstrations of mob violence would speedily collapse 
before firm action.” [History of England in the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. II, p. 416.] 

There are not wanting in India to-day administrators 
who believe in ** firm action,” as in itself the sovereign remedy 
for the present troubles. The Chief Commissioner of Delhi, 
for instance, as soon as the Press Ordinance had been promul- 
gated, demanded substantial security from the principal 
newspapers in Delhi, without giving them an opportunity 
of mending their ways. The Government of Bombay, on 
the other hand, has not as yet taken action against any 
established newspaper, but it has suppressed The Congress 
Bulletin, which is not a newspaper, but a daily type-written 
broadsheet, full of hysterical abuse. This action is typical 
of the correct and moderate attitude of the Bombay Govern- 
ment in a very difficult situation. Their Director of Infor- 
mation issues from time to time statements to correct mis- 
representations and perversions of the truth, and I believe 
it would be welcomed by moderate men if he, or other officials, 
would come more often before the public and carry on 
propaganda on behalf of the constitutional cause. 

‘The European public servant in India,” say the authors 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report, p. 259, ** ought not to 
leave the task of political education solely to the politicians. 
He also. must explain and persuade, and argue and refute.” 
Such subjects in particular as interference with trade and 
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business, hartals, picketing of shops, and boycotts of all 
kinds, offer abundant material for the most telling propaganda 
against those who defy the law and disturb the public peace. 
The most prominent Indian business man in Bombay assured 
me last week that the prevailing economic distress was the 
cause of the success of the Gandhi movement. I am sure 
that he is right, but the Gandhists are doing absolutely nothing 
to cure the economic distress. On the contrary, they are 
intensifying it, and their economic ideas are by far the crudest 
and weakest part of their whole mental and moral outfit. 
For this among other reasons, it is to be hoped that both 
indian and European business interests will be well represented 
at the Round Table Conference, and that all parties will keep 
steadily in view the importance of restoring confidence in 
the credit and stability of India, and belief in her great 
economic future.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Bombay, May 17th. Your SPeciaL CORRESPONDENT. 


A LeTTerR FROM EpINBURGH. 

[Zo the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—With the meeting of the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland this month and the attendant receptions 
and levees of the Lord High Commissioner at Holyrood 
Palace, Edinburgh puts on her royal robes and appears a 
very queen of cities. Princes Street, aglow with flags, has 
at this time somewhat the air of a Continental boulevard 
and the heart of the Scottish nationalist beats quicker as 
he gazes upon the crowd of visitors, many from across the 
Atlantic, who throng the capital agape with enthusiasm and 
delight. It is at this time of the year that one is tempted to 
speculate upon the influence of climatic conditions on the 
development of civilization. Edinburgh is at her best in the 
sun. If only we had a little more sunshine, what a city might 
she not be! 

A shadow has been cast upon the theatrical world in the 
city by the death at his Edinburgh home of Mr. F. W. P. 
Wyndham. His decease marks the end of an interesting 
epoch in the dramatic history of the city. He was a partner 
in the celebrated firm of Howard and Wyndham and his name 
recalls Toole and Irving and the days of the stock company 
at the Adelphi Theatre (on the site of the present Theatre 
Royal) where they served their apprenticeship to the stage. 
Mr. Wyndham was a conspicuous and popular personality, 
a great man and a great actor who loved his art with an 
abiding passion until the end. 

The coming of the Masque Players to Edinburgh is now an 
eagerly awaited annual event. They are now at the Lyceum 
for a ten weeks’ season, and are presenting, in addition to 
several established favourites such as A Hundred Years Old, 
The Constant Wife, and Quality Street, a play, attributed to 
Tchekov, which has never before been performed on any 
stage. All lovers of serious drama in Edinburgh are deeply 
indebted to the Masque Theatre. Its performances reach a 
high standard of excellence and, in view of the fact that 
Edinburgh has at times to go for weeks on end without the 
opportunity of seeing a good “ straight’’ play, the Masque 
Players are indeed a godsend for which we are very truly 
thankful. 

The installation of Mr. Baldwin as Chancellor of St. Andrews 
University gave Scotland the opportunity of hearing one of 
the most scholarly and statesmanlike speeches that we have 
had in academic circles for some years. In emphasizing, as 
he did, the value of wisdom as opposed to mere knowledge — 
“that surfeit of mere knowledge which brings unfaith and 
confusion,” it is to be hoped that he did something towards 
the exorcising of that spirit of the cram-shop which threatens 
to possess some universities in these days of feverish “ job 
hunting” and over specialization. ‘“‘A proper sense of 

tspective with a corresponding sense of values *’—to quote 

rt. Baldwin’s words—cannot be acquired in a mere knowledge- 
factory. The Scottish universities, with their fine humanistic 
traditions, are in less danger than some of the more recent 
foundations, but the danger is a very real one, nevertheless. 

Edinburgh University is at present faced with the task of 
electing a new Chancellor in the place of the late Earl of 
Balfour, who held the office for more than forty years. The 
Committee appointed by the General Council nominated the 
Marquis of Linlithgow. The other nominees were Sir James 
Barrie and Lord Macmillan. The latter having withdrawn, 
the contest lies between Lord Linlithgow and Sir James. A 
contested election, while not without precedent, is possibly a 
little unfortunate, but Edinburgh will, in either case, be lucky 
in the result. 

An appeal has recently been made to all Scotsmen through- 
out the world by the Sir Walter Scott Centenary Committee 
for support in connexion with the forthcoming celebrations in 
1932. It is proposed, among other things, to publish a com- 
memorative volume of articles on Sir Walter Scott or his works 
and to found a Lectureship in Scottish Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. The Secretary of the Committee 
is Mr. James Milligan, W.S., 15 York Place, Edinburgh, who 
will give any information on request.—I am, Sir, «c., 

Your EpinpurGH CORRESPONDENT, 


The Moth 


Wuat of the moth which falls 
Through the oil flame at night, 
A living animal thing, 

With dew damp on his wings 
On the dust there ? 


He flutters hesitantly, 

Through the half-open window, 
On blunt curves of flight, 
Leaving the twigs and grasses, 
The friendly shadows. 


What of him when the light 
Exacts its fee for a minute 

Of happy wondering approach— 
When he emerges skeleton-winged 
And blind from the flame ? 


Was he intrepid ? adventurous ? 
Had some instinct wrong in a moth, 
Some undue faith impelled him ? 
Had conscious foolishness 

Deserved rebuke ? 


Was he so tortured ? 

And not for love, or daring, 

Or joy tasted—unless 

The minute of approach endured 
A thousand years ! 


Surely justice was poised here ! 
Surely the scales were true ! 
Surely his state now, 

Balanced some former sin— 

If moths sin ! 


But balance passed thought, 
When I went close and saw 
The twisted unmade form, 
The cruelly twitching feet 
And the burned wings ; 


Before a man who loved 
All things beheld it too, 
And being less tied than God, 
Put it, with kind hands, 
Beneath his foot. 
LyLe Donacuy. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


Tue “ Specrator,’”’ May 29ru, 1830. 
FactnG THE ENEMy. 

An anecdote is current, that the King, still alive, occasionally, to 
what used to interest him before his illness, inquired what portrait 
was placed opposite to his own, at the exhibition of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence's paintings, now open. The courtiers were compelled to 
inform their master that his Satanic was vis-a-vis to his Britannic 
Majesty. The King happily relieved them from their embarrass- 
ment, by remarking, that *‘ they ought to have made the Duke of 
Wellington face the Enemy.” 

Epsom Races. 

The runs at Epsom this year were superb, and would have been 
more so, had it not been for the showery weather. The Derby 
went in the way that most of the calculators, always excepting 
the losers, thought it would. 

STEAM CARRIAGES. 

One of this most ingenious of contrivances was exhibited on Tuesday 
on the New Road. Nothing could exceed the smoothness, security, 
and ease, with which its motions were accompanied. There were 
five ladies and a gentleman as passengers, and two others as guide 
and foreman. Almost no smoke was perceptible, and the horses 
on the road seemed not in the slightest degree alarmed when the 
carriage passed them. 


Capital Punishment Essay Competition 


Ow1nc to the large number of entries for this competition the 
labour involved in judging them has been considerable. 
The task is, however, nearing completion. Competitors will 
be informed beforehand of the dates on which the announce- 
ment, survey, and any essays published will appear. 
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Pleiades 


Scoti Viatores 


Que d’ Escossois, de rats, de poua, 
Ceux qui voyagent jusqw au bout 
Du monde en rencontrent partoui. 


VPeruars there never was such a wandering stock as the 
Scottish. Its wanderings are as inveterate as they are ubiqui- 
tous. They are as old as the Middle Ages; Louis XI had 
already his Scottish archers. But it was after the Reformation, 
and during the seventeenth century, that the real expansion 
of Scotland began. The Scottish Calvinists, born in a poor 
country but used to swordsmanship, became the gallant 
condottieri of the Reformed religion : they fought in the armies 
of the Lion of the North; and perhaps it was their service 
with the great Gustavus that led to their settlements in 
Sweden, East Prussia, the Baltic Provinces and Russia. It is 
said that Immanuel Kant was of Scottish descent ; and what 
a gallant story is that of the brothers Keith—George, the 
tenth Earl Marischal, who was Prussian Ambassador at Paris 
and Madrid, and so great a favourite with Frederick the Great 
that when he succeeded to his Scottish estates he was recalled 
to Berlin by the King’s personal entreaties; and the even more 
wonderful Marshal Keith, who fought in the Fifteen, served 
in the Spanish army, became a Russian General (and fought 
for Russia in Polish, Turkish and Swedish wars), was made 
a Field-Marshal of Prussia, and fell fighting for, his adopted 
country in one of the early battles of the Seven Years’ War. 
Scotland flooded into Northern Ireland; and the *‘ Scoto- 
Irish * were some of the finest stuff that went to the making 
of the United States in the eighteenth century. Then there is 
the story of the Scottish wanderers and missionaries in Africa, 
the purest salt of their country, men such as Mungo Park 
of Selkirk and David Livingstone, whose life was epic and 
crusade and pilgrimage all in one. ‘* Your national character, 
like your theology,” said General Smuts last year, addressing 
an audience of Scotsmen, “ has left an ineffaceable impress 
on South Africa.” The story does not stop in Africa. Quae 
regio in terris Scotico non nota labore? Canada is made of 
Scottish stuff: New Zealand is really Nova Scotia: India has 
its tale of Scottish missionaries and administrators. There 
never was such a dispersion ; and yet nobody ever seems to 
have told its history. Seeley wrote a famous Expansion of 
England. Who will write The Expansion of Scotland ? 
+ 2 2 2-3 8 oe 

Not that Scotland, as a nation, lacks a gift of historic 
memory. On the contrary its memory is deep and tenacious. 
In 1513 there was a battle fought at Flodden, in the North- 
West corner of Northumberland. Wandering near Flodden, 
some two years ago, without any map to follow, I was hard 
put to it, when I enquired of the country-folk, to get any help 
whatever in discovering the site of the battle. ‘ Yes, there 
had been a battle, once upon a time : it was fought somewhere 
over there.” There seemed to be no local memory : the silent, 
forgetful English had almost forgotten that anything of the 
sort had happened. I went next year to Selkirk, which is a 
good step from Flodden. I saw there, in the centre of the town, 
a statue of a sixteenth-century trooper, peering under his 
steel cap intently to the South, and on its base were just three 
words, **O Flodden Field.” Just three words—but what a 
wealth of deep and poignant memory they hold. The English 
had forgotten the battle they won. The Scots remembered 


the battle they lost. 
* * & £¢ £ ek * 


This may seem sheer panegyric ; and a Scotsman himself 
would admit that sheer panegyric, even of Scotland, was a 
‘“ wee bit’ of an exaggeration. (Why, by the way, do the 
Seots love diminutives so much? I am told that the 
people of Aberdeenshire can achieve a quintuple diminutive, 
and talk of a “ wee bittcck lassikin.’” It puzzles me. I 
always thought that the use of diminutives, ‘such as you get 
in Apuleius, was a mark of the decadence of a language. Is 
the Scottish language decadent ?) Well—if we are in danger 
of exaggeration in this matter, there are two guides who will 
put us right—one a Scotsman and one an Englishman: the 
great Sir Walter and the great Dr. Johnson. There is a 
passage in Rob Roy :—* Discretion, prudence, and foresight,” 
wrote Sir Walter of the Scots, ‘ are their leading qualities : 


these are only modified by a narrow-spirited, but yet ardent 
patriotism, which forms as it were the outermost of the 
concentric bulwarks with which a Scot fortifies himself 
against all the attacks of a generous philanthropical principle, 
Surmount this mound, you find an inner and still dearer 
barrier—the love of his province, his village, or most probably 
his clan: storm this second obstacle, you have a third—his 
attachment to his own family. ... And what is worst of 
all, could you surmount all these concentric outworks, you 
have an inner citadel, deeper, higher and more efficient than 
them all—a Scotsman’s love for himself.” Dr. Johnson had 
a plain way of dealing with the Scots (though he never went 
so far as Sir Walter), and he made many plain statements 
about them. ‘“ Why, Sir,” he said once, in a literary dis- 
cussion, ‘*I should not have said of him, had he been an 
Englishman, what-I will now say of him as a Scotchman— 
that he was the only man of genius his country ever 
produced.” I do not believe that the writer of whom 
he was speaking (and I leave my readers to guess who he 
was) was a man of genius; on the contrary, I think he was 
only a versatile scholar, who could turn out a Manilian sort 
of Latin poem or a rechauffé of political theory with equal 
facility. Nor, again, do I believe that Scotland has produced 
only one man of genius. I can count three... 


* * * * © * 


“ec 


Perhaps these words I have “ called into existence” (or, 
should I say “ recalled’ ?) will suffice, as Canning ‘said in 
another connexion, ‘‘ to redress the balance.” But I have 
often thought in connexion with Scotland—of the obverse side 
of her gallant, wandering habit. Scotland has depopulated 
herself. Partly this is the result of the long Scottish Volks- 
wanderung ; partly, I am inclined to think, it is the result of 
what I should call Scottish ‘ over-education.”’ That is a terrible 
term to use; and I have little time for its defence. It was a 
brave thing when Scotland, somewhere about 1696, instituted 
a national system of parochial schools ; and four Scottish uni- 
versities have thriven on that brave basis in a population of 
only four millions. But so many scholars were produced by 
this system that there was no room for them at home; and 
the result was that Scotland became, on the one hand, a 
scholar-exporting country, and, on the other hand, a country 
with too few of those solid manual workers of whom it is said 
in the Book of Ecclesiasticus, ‘‘ they will maintain the State 
of the world, and all their desire is in the work of their 
craft.” It is a great question in the balance of any nation’s 
life—and it is a question which is being raised all over the 
world to-day—How many of your people can you afford to 
train for the intellectual or clerical professions, and how 
many do you need for your basic occupations of those of 
whom it is said, in the same book, ‘all these trust to 
their hands, and every one is wise in his work: without 
these cannot a city be inhabited, and they shall not dwell 
where they will, nor go up and down”? Scotland has given 
her answer to this question; and the answer raises some 
other questions. Scotsmen have dwelt where they would, 
and gone up and down. In the process their country has 
lost some of the very marrow of its bones: a vacuum has 
been created, particularly in the region round the Clyde ; 
and other stocks, from across the water and even from far 
Eastern Europe, have rushed into the vacuum. It is a 
grave and serious matter. Is there not a possible cause, 
and a possible cure, which may be expressed in an old 
motto, Spartam nactus es, hanc exorna?... But here 
provocation has reached its limits, and it is time for the 
shepherd to “twitch his mantle blue” (or the tail of 
his coat)—and fly. ‘‘ To-morrow to fresh woods and 
pastures new ’’—but there will never be woods or pastures 
dearer to the writer than the bonny holms of Yarrow and 
the meadows by the Tweed where Thomas the Rhymer strayed. 
Only an Englishman can really love Scotland as Scotland 
deserves to be loved. Orion. 
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Country Life 


A ScoTTisH TRAGEDY. 

For some little while the Duke of Montrose, writing in the 
Countryman and elsewhere, has made himself the spokesman 
of a scheme that brings two extreme political-social philoso- 
phies together. He argues that justice would be done to the 
Jandowner of rural acres if the Government would accept land 
in lieu of a money tax in satisfaction of Death Duties. By 
this simple expedient the land nationalizers (who reckon 
among their numbers even such stalwart and conservative 
agriculturists as Mr. J. S. Orwin, director of agricultural 
economics at Oxford) and the Squirearchy, so to call it, would 
be simultaneously satisfied. For a brief and happy period it 
was thought that the Government, who have permissive 
powers to accept land in settlement of duties, would use their 
opportunity. But the law has been defeated by the depart- 
ment, as often in England, for example, in respect of the 
remission of tithe on low-priced land. The alternative 
has been as good as nullified by a Treasury minute. 

* * * * 

The Duke’s vain plea has become poignant by reason of 
the advertised sale of the very eye of the Montrose estates. 
They are not only historic: their history is bound up in- 
extricably with their owner’s name and interest. They are 
hardly less famous in verse, as in Scott’s ‘‘Lady of the Lake,” 
than in history and prose romance. Many of the farms are 
household words among agriculturists. What Ben Lomond and 
Inversaid are to the chronicler, Spittalhill and Finnick are to 
sheep-farmers. For one reason or another the sale of the 
Montrose estates is regarded through the length and breadth 
of Scotland as sign and symptom of a vital, almost a revolu- 
tionary, change in social organization. I should doubt whether 
any single event in the history of the land has been taken as 
so characteristic of the change that the Death Duties were 
designed to bring about in the course of time. The Duke of 
Rutland’s sales, for example, though they were the first 
proprietary change in the neighbourhood of Belvoir for some 
800 years, did not stir an equal emotion ; nor were they re- 
garded with the same significance. The Scottish people, 
perhaps, are better historians than the midland English. 

* * * * 
FarMERS AND LANDOWNERS. 

It is, I think, worth notice, though by no means surprising, 
that the chief lamentation for the break-up of this great 
historic estate (which we may soon see repeated in the very 
Dukeries of England) comes from the farmers and rural workers, 
It was a common saying long ago in the English midlands : 
“better a bad Jandlord than no landlord ”’ ;_ but such fidelity 
to tradition would be expressed, is being expressed, very much 
less negatively in Scotland. For example, when the announce- 
ment of the sale was first made the Scottish Farmer— 
perhaps the best agricultural paper in these islands—said : 

“The severance of a family inheriting such high traditions from 
the lands with which their name has been so long associated is a 
ublic disaster. We have never been able to discover who is 
benefited by the breaking up of these territorial estates . . . agricul- 
tural tenants almost invariably suffer. . . . To think of the region 
of the Trossachs and Loch Lomond being broken up into patches 
almost paralyses thought.” 

Such a break-up has usually an effect quite contrary to popular 
belief. The fear in West Scotland is that there will be less 
not more farming: fewer Black-faces, fewer prize cattle and 
horses, and in the sequel, speaking of a wider realm of the 
Graham and the Douglas, fewer exports of such Clydesdales 
and Ayrshires as have been bought lately for Australia and 
Canada. Scotland is becoming embarrassingly popular with 
American sportsmen, who pay very generous prices for their 
sport. But this form of popularity means very much what 
the syndicate shoot means in England: a total absence of 
any territorial interest outside the comparatively brief time 
when the sport is in season. The most probable result on 
West Scotland of the splitting up of the Buchanan estates 
will be less farming and perhaps a rash of unlovely buildings 
in the loveliest stretch of scenery. The Lady of the Lake 


becomes a hussy. 
* * * 


NATIONAL PARKS. 
It is just possible that a part of these estates may be bought 
as a memorial to Walter Scott and thereafter, if it may be, 


serve as a National Park. The neighbourhood of Glas- 
gow is better provided with golf-courses than any other quarter 
of the world’s surface: you may find townships surrounded 
with an almost continuous sequence of courses, some of them 
municipal. But more genuine recreational areas are needed 
in the neighbourhood, if it may be, of the crowded centres of 
population. This need is admirably emphasized in the small 
pamphlet just issued by the Council for the Preservation of 
Rural England. Dr. Vaughan Cornish, Professor Abercrombie 
and Sir Peter Chalmers Mitchell have condensed the whole 
philosophy of the subject into a few pages. They lay down 
the measure of 120 miles as the maximum distance of any 
great recreational park from the big towns that it is desired 
to benefit ; and point out in their single reference to Scotland 
that the proposed inland park in the Lake District would be 
within that distance from Glasgow. 


* * * 


Of course, the C.P.R.E. is not the C.P.R.B. : England does 
not include Scotland ; and yet in considering this question in 
its widest aspect there are regions of Scotland which have 
qualities for a great national park not possessed by any of the 
dozen English or Welsh sites especially selected by the 
triumvirs : not Snowdonia, or Dovedale, or Dartmoor or the 
New Forest and the rest. England and Wales have no places 
where you could at once preserve the wild cat, and the nests of 
lag goose and golden eagle, and maintain the extent of wild 
country that would give the British Park any similarity to 
the Banff, Yellowstone or Kruger Parks. 

* * * * 
Prairie FoR Parks. 

The C.P.R.E. pamphlet is compacted of suggestive ideas, the 
issue of hard thinking and long study ; and as such is inde- 
pendent of locality. It should be in the hands, and heads, 
of all municipal authorities. But I cannot forbear em- 
phasizing one purely local suggestion. East Anglia is ill- 
provided compared with any other area, though among its 
Broads Lord Desborough controls what is probably the best 
bird sanctuary in the world. It is over 2,000 acres in extent, 
and is intensively prepared for the encouragement of nesting 
species. Mr. Abercrombie suggests that the deficiency of 
areas for recreation might be made good by creating a National 
Park out of depressed agricultural land, as the New Forest 
was originally created. He perhaps takes for granted a rather 
dubious point in history; but however true or false his 
analogy, I hope further notice will be taken of his excellent 
and ingenious proposal for ‘‘ co-operation with the Forestry 
Commission at Thetford.” That area, now being afforested 
at great speed and with much skill, might very well provide a 
forest for recreation without in any way diminishing the 
economic value of the timber. He might have quoted parallels 
from Germany, where forestry and recreation are both well 


understood. 
% re * * 


Birps In LONDON. 

Bird sanctuaries in and about London are small in scale 
compared with such National Parks, but their richness is an 
ever fresh marvel. No fewer than 63 species nested last 
year in Richmond Park ; and these included such comparative 
rareties for urban districts as hawfinch, nightjar, tree pipit, 
tree sparrow, whinchat, and all three woodpeckers. A score and 
more of other species visited the Park, including the peregrine 
faleon, the goosander, redpole, common sandpiper, and 
woodeock. Perhaps the visits to Hyde Park are yet more 
surprising, though, of course, less varied. A little auk took 
refuge in the Round Pond; and one woodcock appeared in 
the garden of the Ranger's Cottage. Quantities of migrants 
rested in the Park, including the wood wren and redstart. It 
is a compliment to the healthiness of London that the same 
old gadwall drake has wintered in Hyde Park for ten con- 
tinuous years. Snipe are irresistibly attracted to the site of 
their old marshes, lying along the river, as at Eaton Square. 
They have appeared in several parks, and one was picked up, 
alive and kicking, near Liverpool Street Station. The snipe- 
like sandpiper has shown a similar predilection. 


W. Beacu THOMAS, 
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Letters to 


INDIA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Si,—In your very conciliatory Jeading article in your issue of 
May 10th you advocate ‘‘ Dominion status at the earliest pos- 
sible moment,” and we might all agree to that ; but the real 
question just now is, how the King’s Government is to be 
carried on in the meantime—be that long or short. As 
you say, “‘ we have our responsibilities ” to the law-abiding 
section of the community and are in the position of trustees 
for the whole country whether we like it or not. Unfortunately 
Mr. Gandhi will not recognize the idea of our trusteeship or 
co-operate with us even so far on that basis. If he and 
Sir John Simon, able lawyers both as they are, could only 
have talked this problem over by themselves to begin with, 
how much simpler it might have been. It is quite impossible 
to believe that two such sensible educated men would not 
have reached some modus vivendi. As it is, we can only 
hope that the Round Table Conference will agree to be friends, 
as most of us want to be, till something can be settled. Mr. 
Gandhi has queered the pitch for the Simon Report; but 
these troubles may serve as a useful warning to the peaceable 
majority amongst whom, I am sure, are the inarticulate 
masses who only want to plough the fields in peace.—I am, 
Sir, &c., J. B. PENNINGTON. 
High Wycombe. 


[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sir,—I wish to express to you my thanks for the attitude 
which you have recently taken up towards the Indian problem, 
and especially for the admirable article on Mr. Gandhi's 
arrest which appeared in your issue of May 10th. 

Sixteen years of work in India, in close contact with educated 
Indians, have convinced me that there is only one solution 
to the Indian problem, and that is the granting to India, 
in a spirit of generosity and friendliness, of the right to control 
her own future. : 

If the Indian Empire is not to be lost as our American 
Empire was lost, there is urgent need that we should not 
once again endeavour to convince ourselves, as we did in the 
years leading up to 1775, that national feelings and aspirations 
can be ignored or repressed by the judicious use of a little 
force. Our American Empire fell as the result of a ridiculous 
contest over tea. Our Indian Empire is already gravely 
threatened by an equally ridiculous contest over salt. In 
Mr. Gandhi we have to deal with a national leader more 
formidable, because more ardently loved and adored, even 
than General Washington. 

What is needed, as you suggest, is an indication from our 
Government that we are wise enough to overlook questions 
of prestige ; and that at the earliest possible moment we will 
do all that we can to help the United States of India to devise 
her own constitution and decided her own future. We 
cannot hope permanently to retain her in tutelage by force. 
The sooner we recognize the facts of the situation, and adopt 
a policy of generosity, the more chance there is that India 
will become and remain a contented member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Joun S. HoyLanp. 


Woodbrooke Setilement, Selly Oak, Birmingham. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—In his letter to you in your issue of 10th inst., Sir 
Patrick Fagan writes ‘‘I fear that nothing which either I 
or writers far more capable than myself can urge is likely 
to arouse you and those who think with you from the state 
of dogmatic slumber in which you contemplate conditions 
in India.” 

Nevertheless, though still Jess capable than Sir P. Fagan, 
at the risk of an editorial snub, in face of the repeated public 
warnings of such men as Lords Inchcape, Sydenham and 
Meston, Sirs M. O’Dwyer, R. Craddock and P. Fagan, and also 
Mr. F.°R. Bagley (than whom not even Lord Inchcape is 
better qualified, from wide experience, to express a sound 
opinion) I venture to suggest that those who support the 
policy you so strongly advocate are incurring an awful respon- 





<P 


the Editor 


sibility, in the opinion of very many well qualified to judge, 
to untold dumb millions, whom its fulfilment will condemp 
to ruin, misery and bloodshed. 

I may add that I myself have spent more than fifty years 
of my life in close association with the agricultural working 
masses, who place implicit faith in British justice, as at present 
constituted, and amongst whom I am proud to think, I have 
many friends who trust, love and respect me.—I am, Sir, &e,; 

Aiz-les-Bains. H. R. Irwin, 


[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—In the many paragraphs written almost daily in our 
newspapers on the Indian situation, very few of the writers 
of these able articles mention a word about the Indian States, 
which do play, and will continue to play, such a very important 
part in Indian politics and in the future destinies of that great 
country. 

It seems almost unbelievable how little the British public 
know, and how apathetic they are, concerning that great loyal 
body of people who inhabit a large part of India. 

The States are sound bulwarks against the possibility of 
very serious chaos in British India; and it is comforting to 
know that we have the confidence of the Princes, who have 
rendered us such signal service in the past, and who, provided 
we take them into our confidence, will continue to help in 
the development of India and the Empire. It would be well 
to pay careful attention to their leaders, and to encourage this 
bond of friendship now existing between ourselves and the 
Princes. 

As one who has had much experience in that country I feel 
that the Indian States, provided we give them their due, will 
go a long way to help attain a happy solution of the troubles 
which confront that unsettled country.—I am, Sir, &c., 

247 Jersey Road, Osterley, Middlesex. Jas. Wuire, 


[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—Like Mr. Law, I have just returned from a tour in 
India. His was for four months, mine for six. May I be 
allowed to express the opinion that he is wrong in saying, 
‘The few thousand Englishmen who are responsible for 
India’s Government are in despair’? I travelled from 
the Afghan frontier to Ceylon, from Bombay to Madras and 
talked with Indians, Anglo-Indians, and British. Nowhere 
did I find signs of despair. A consciousness of difficulty, a 
sense of ingratitude on the part of Indians, deep resentment at 
the attacks upon Lord Irwin and the Government in India 
made by a section of the British Press, undoubtedly there 
are—but despair, no. There is a realization that Indian 
leaders, both Moslem and Hindu, are in an increasing degree 
rallying to the support of law and order. A Hindu member 
of the Legislative Council said to me ‘“ Gandhi is a man of 
high ideals and could do much good if he would be content 
with propagating his ideals, but he is no politician and only 
does great harm by meddling with politics.” This gentleman, 
and everyone with whom I spoke, expressed full confidence 
in Lord Irwin. Undoubtedly there is a strong demand from 
all educated Indians for Dominion status as an ultimate 
result ; and very many British agree. There is no sign of 
widespread dislike of Great Britain or of individual Englishmen. 
Day after day I walked or drove through native bazaars 
and streets and travelled in second class railway carriages. 
Never did I meet with any discourtesy, insult, or difficulty. 
On the contrary, I met invariably the greatest courtesy and 
readiness to help when needed.—I am, Sir, &ce., 

E. R. KENYON (Major-General). 

Burnell House, Shrewsbury. 


FAGGING 
[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 

Sir,—May I be permitted to point out that, as fagging does 
not take place at Taunton School, of which he is headmaster, 
the letter of your correspondent, Mr. H. Nicholson, was a piece 
of irrelevant public school propaganda ?. As such it contains 
two statements which should not pass without comment. 

In the first place my own experience was that some 10 per 
cent. to 20 per cent. of the boys I met at Taunton had been 
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distinctly unhappy in their early years, as I was myself ; 
there will always, however, be some boys who, having won 
distinction undeserved from the public school system will 
give unsolicited testimonials to their headmaster. 

Secondly, with regard to the words “‘ we are only too glad 
jf we find a boy striking out a distinctive line for himself,” 
I should like to say that for no greater crime than open 
advocacy of Socialism, Pacifism and co-education, I was 
continually reproached for ‘“‘ ploughing a lonely furrow” 
and ** being no use to the school” ; I was constantly reminded 
that, as a missionary’s son I was living at the school on 
charity ; and my parents were informed that I could not 
become a prefect while I held my Socialist and Pacifist views.— 
Iam, Sir, &c., T. H. Siicock. 

(Old Boy of Taunton School). 

Jesus College, Oxford. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—** Old Etonian’s” article on fagging is puzzling to 
another (almost contemporaneous) Old Etonian. Having 
early in the War been unexpectedly removed on account of 
air raids from a private school on the East coast I was placed 
at Eton in a division several removes lower than contemp- 
oraries at the same private school, who proceeded through the 
normal entrance examination. This in itself was an un- 
fortunate start for an anyhow lazy boy, who moreover 
lacked all athletic proficiency. 

Even in so large a community as Eton the most ‘‘ mobbed ” 
(i.e., ragged or bullied) boys are well known to everyone else 
in their part of the school. As one who certainly belonged 
to this marked minority during the beginning of my second 
year (1916), I have tried to identify your correspondent as a 
fellow-sufferer. But I cannot imagine any boy who was so 
unpopular that the whole of his first three years ** will always 
remain a memory of an almost overwhelmingly painful period.” 

Why, Sir, by his third year he must have been in the Upper 
School and no longer a fag! Indeed, “* Old Etonian ”’ himself 
admits that fagging *‘ was a very supportable institution,” but 
he complains of ** the exercise of authority by the senior 
boys.” In my experience sustained bullying of any boy is 
never by his seniors but by a mob of his contemporaries ; such 
bullying (which fagmasters, in fact, tend to restrain), is surely 
inevitable unless we abandon that freedom which is the whole 
beauty of a public school (and make it such a delightful con- 
trast to the more Spartan preparatory school). 

The recent tragedy of a promising Public School boy’s 
suicide would have received less publicity abroad, for such 
suicides are more common among continental schoolboys who 
live at home and go to day schools where there is no question 
of any fagging or caning by older boys. 

May I conclude by saying, as one who gained neither athletic 
nor academic distinctions (except a cup for shooting, and a 
prize for an essay on Ivanhoe—which I had not and have not 
yet read !) that I can recall no more charmingly tolerant society 
than that I enjoyed during my last year or two at Eton? It 
was certainly more tolerant than Oxford.—I am, Sir, &c., 

ArTHuR E. E. Reape. 

The Royal Automobile Club, London, S.W.1. 


PROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—Mr. Young says that Proportional Representation was 
not abolished in Northern Ireland in order to wipe out small 
minorities, but because ‘‘ it was not wanted by a huge majority 
of all parties.” If so, it is very odd that abolition was only 
carried in a House of 52 members by 20 votes to 13, and the 
Committee stage under the guillotine. I believe, too, that the 
Prime Minister said at a Battle of the Boyne anniversary 
that he intended there to be “‘ no room for a third party in 
Ulster polities.” If this was the intention it is no answer 
for Mr. Young to show that it has not quite succeeded. 

When the Act setting up the Ulster Parliament was passed 
in 1920 Sir W. Worthington Evans said on behalf of the 
Coalition Government that P.R. was expressly provided as a 
“safeguard to protect minorities,’ and it has now been 
abolished in spite of the strong protest of those very minorities. 
—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. Rowntree, 

Scarborough, 


[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Srr,--Will you allow me to comment upon the latest of the 
very interesting articles by Mr. G. Henderson on the position 
of Germany to-day ? 
Your correspondent rightly emphasizes the need in a 
democracy of a deep-rooted confidence in its institutions of 


government. But this, I suggest, can only come by slow 
growth. It is not a matter for surprise that such confidence, 


in England the development of a long period of time, should 
be as yet lightly marked in Germany, in which a fully demo- 
cratic system was introduced only in 1919. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Henderson testifies, in common with all other observers, 
to the enormous advances made by Germany during the 
period of self-government. This remarkable recovery has 
been assisted in no small measure by the system of propor- 
tional representation, which has safeguarded the country 
from dangerous oscillations in the composition of the govern- 
ment which would have been the almost certain consequence 
of an electoral system such as, for example, our own, in 
which there is no assured relation between popular opinion 
and its representation. 

Further, it can hardly be said that the electoral system 
has failed to produce statesmen., Several German party 
leaders have, in fact, since the War obtained a European 
reputation. But again, one has to remember that parlia- 
mentary government in Germany has involved an adjustment 
to new conditions and that the solution of the problems of 
self-government has had to be worked out from the very 
beginning. These problems would have occurred whatever 
the electoral system. 

Germany has, it is true, a considerable number of political 
parties, but this is not a new phenomenon, nor can it be 
attributed to proportional representation. A greater number 
of distinct parties was represented in the last pre-War 
Reichstag elected in single-member constituencies with the 
second ballot, than are represented in the Reichstag to-day 
elected in large areas with proportional representation. 
I venture to say that Germany cannot escape from a multi- 
party system and that in these circumstances the way of 
statesmanship and of safety lies in assuring a fair repre- 
sentation to the different parties rather than through the 
hazard of an uncertain electoral method, giving one or more 
parties an unwarranted predominance over the others. 

It must, however, be remembered that proportional repre- 
sentation, as it is practised in Germany, is something very 
different from the application of that principle recommended 
in this country. The German plan of P.R. seems to our 
eyes unnecessarily rigid. In Germany the elector must 
vote for a party list in which the names of candidates appear 
in an order determined by the party organization. In this 
respect it differs from the single transferable vote form of 
P.R. advocated in Great Britain, in which the electors have 
the fullest freedom to choose amongst the candidates. 
Moreover, the constituencies proposed in this country, whilst 
admitting of the representation of substantial bodies of 
opinion, are not so large as those in use in Germany. There 
will doubtless be modifications in the rigid form of P.R. 
adopted by Germany, but the present position of Germany 
as compared with that of 1919, the identification of the 
large majority of the nation with the foreign policy pursued 
by Dr. Stresemann, the assurance of continued progressive 
development in the future, are evidence of the value of an 
electoral system which associates the whole of the nation 
with its elected Parliament.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JouNn H. HuMPHREYS. 


82 Victoria Street (Flat 24), Westminster, London, S.W.1. 


PROTECTION AND EMPLOYMENT 


[To the Editor of the Specratror.| 
Srr,—In your issue of May 24th, Mr. Wm. Muir has repeated 
the argument used both by Adam Smith and Abraham 
Lincoln to prove the advantage of Protection over Free 
Trade in providing employment. He shows in the example 
he gives that British employment may be increased by 25 per 
cent. He has, however, understated his case. In his com- 
parison the existing home trade may be omitted and his 
example will then stand thus :—If goods to the value of 
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£100 are imported from the U.S.A., one class of British 
workers is involved, viz., those who consume and pay for 
the U.S.A. goods (£100). Total, £100. If these U.S.A. 
goods are excluded by tariffs, then two classes of British 
workers are involved : (a) those who produce the goods from 
the U.S.A. now excluded (£100), and (4) those who consume 
and pay for them (£100). Total, £200. 

The inference is that home trade ensures twice the amount 
of employment that foreign trade does. It is absolute folly, 
therefore, to admit into this: country goods which we can 
curselves produce and prohibitive tariffs will cure unem- 
ployment ; nor need we be perturbed at the resulting loss, 
if any, in our export trade. 

Other countries will, of course, recognize this truth and 
will put prohibitive tariffs on British goods, for they will 
realize that it is positively harmful to import from us articles 
which they can manufacture themselves. Our foreign trade, 
except perhaps with the tropics, will collapse like a pricked 
bubble. 

In assuming that the laws which govern foreign trade 
apply to domestic trade, we arrive at another startling con- 
clusion, viz., that interchange of goods between town and 
town is an economic evil. Take an example: a Reading 
firm sends £100 worth of furniture to London and purchases 
£100 worth of London biscuits and cakes instead of buying 
them in Reading, which therefore loses employment to that 
extent ; similarly London loses £100 on the transaction. 

The argument is known as the ‘‘ Two Capital Fallacy.” 
Mr. Wm. Muir might read and reflect on Russell Rea’s 
pamphlet on Imports and Unemployment which deals with the 
subject.—I am, Sir, &c., BertTraAM HI. 

The Bourne, Bracknell. 


[To the Editor of the SPecTATOR.] 

Srr,—How is it, and why is it, that in discussing our huge 
and alarmingly increasing unemployment problem, almost 
everybody shuts his eyes to the chief cause of unemployment, 
not only in England, but in other countries? The chief 
cause, as everyone can see who opens his eyes, is high costs, 
and the undeniable chief cause of high costs, in our case at 
least, is high wage costs. Yet nobody cares to say so. 
One third of our people cannot find employment without 
our export trades: and we cannot maintain our export 
trades, because our costs and prices are too high. 

Mr. Baldwin says our wages in England are twice as high 
as in France and Italy. Mr. J. H. Thomas says real wages 
in Germany are only seventy-five per cent. of ours, and in 
France are only fifty-five per cent., and in Italy only forty- 
five per cent. of ours. Mr. Lloyd George also tells us our 
real wages (for those who are employed) are much higher 
than in other countries. Yet they shut their eyes to the 
fact that that is why we cannot sell our goods and find 
employment. Is it for fear of losing votes that they dare 
not say so? 

Mr. Henry Ford and some of our Labour leaders tell us 
high wages increase our purchasing power; which for our 
people as a whole is not true, and if it were true would not 
help us to maintain our exports. And we must not only 
maintain, but largely increase them, if our workers are to 
have work and wages. Until we do we cannot even 
partially solve the unemployment problem. 

Salesmanship, reorganizing, amalgamations, rationalizing, 
Safeguarding, Free Trade, Empire Free Trade, increased 
credits, factory and machinery improvements, research, 
lavish expenditure on roads and public works may all be 
more or less good, but they have all, during nine years of 
talking about them, disastrously failed to sell our goods 
and absorb our unemployed, and they will fail until we 
reduce our costs. 

Wherever costs are high there is unemployment. In 
America, aided by wild speculation, wages and other costs 
have been raised until the high costs could no longer be 
faced and there has been a crash. In Australia high wages 
have caused terrible unemployment, until, notwithstanding 
the natural wealth of their country, immigration has been 
checked, and people, for want of work, are leaving the 
eountry. Even Germany has, by too rapidly increasing 
wages since the War, checked her improving industries and 





exports. France and Italy, with lower costs than Germany, 
are prosperous and, we are told, have no serious unemployment 
problem.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Newcastle-on-Tyne. G. B. Hunter, K.B.E., Hon.D.Se. 


AGRICULTURE AND WASTED TRANSPORT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—In the article headed ‘“ Agriculture and Wasted 
Transport,’ which appeared in your issue of May 3rd last, 
Mr. IE. R. B. Roberts says that ‘‘ one of the reasons for the 
present exorbitant railway rates on agricultural produce is the 
privately owned wagon,” and, by way of support for this 
general statement, declares that privately owned wagons 
convey coal to every country station and that they ought to be 
made available to farmers, for loading on the backward 
journey. 

May I point out that the quantities of coal carried to country 
stations in agricultural and thinly populated districts are not 
large, and that the number of coal wagons employed in this 
traffic is not sufficient to enable them to be a material factor in 
the transport of agricultural traffic? Furthermore, as I have 
pointed out to Mr. Roberts on previous occasions, empty coal 
wagons must be sent back to the collieries in order to load more 
coal, and if they were swept out and used to transport the 
products of agriculture, the work at the collieries might be 
hampered. In any case, the agricultural industry is not 
hindered for want of trucks except at times of seasonal 
pressure. Nor does farm produce habitually move from the 
ports and great cities to the colliery districts, which is the 
route of the vast majority of empty coal wagons. 

It is, in my opinion, most unlikely that, if coal wagons were 
to pass to complete railway control they would be used for 
any other purpose than that of the transport of coal. Those, 
other than Mr. Roberts, who advocate the abolition of 
privately owned coal wagons have not hitherto claimed more 
from such a change than a reduction of “* empty ” and shunting 
mileage and some decrease in railway working costs. It has 
not been suggested that wagons which are built for the purposes 
of a particular industry can, in practice, be made to do duty 
in another. 

Although privately owned trucks are not largely used in 
connexion with agriculture, small wagons in private owner- 
ship, which are the particular object of Mr. Roberts’ dislike, 
are found to be a convenience when used for conveying 
farmers’ supplies. Small farmers appreciate being able to buy 
lime, coke and other supplies by the small truckload and 
having three days in which to empty the trucks, with a lower 
demurrage rate than that charged for a company’s trucks. 

Railway rates are undoubtedly an important factor in 
agriculture and are regarded as a burden on that, as on other 
industries, but it is quite incorrect to assert that the rates on 
agricultural traffic could be materially reduced by an alteration 
in the ownership of coal wagons. 

Mr. Roberts is alone in contending that the abolition of 
private ownership of railway wagons would solve the agricul- 
tural problem, the difficulties of the coal mining industry and 
other economic questions. Complete answers have been given 
to him in various technical journals from time to time, but 
these journals are, probably, not generally available to the 
majority of the readers of the Spectator, who may, therefore, 
get an entirely erroneous impression of the weight of 
Mr. Roberts’ arguments.—I am, Sir, &c., Pure GEE. 

5 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 2. 


THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND AND REUNION 
[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—I am interested to notice that Mr. Pollard no longer 
continues to assert that there are only ‘*‘ minor and unimportant 
differences ’’ between the “ official teaching of the Church of 
England and the Greek Church,” but instead concentrates 
on a few isolated and highly controversial statements in 
our Liturgy, on which he puts his own peculiar interpretation, 
in order to show that they would be repugnant to Free 
Churchmen. I would remind him that the “ teaching of the 
Church of England” is to be drawn from its clearly defined 
Articles of Religion, rather than from isolated extracts from 
its Manual of Devotion. Mr. Pollard endeavours to put a 
sacerdotal interpretation on the word “ priest,” although 
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he must be perfectly aware, as is every intelligent student of 
Anglican history, that it is used throughout our Formularies 


” 


as etymologically the contraction of ‘ presbyter” or of the 
French word prétre which is never employed as equivalent 
to sacrificateur or sacrificer. As Hooker told the Puritans 
“the name priest no more draweth the minds of people to 
any cogitation of sacrifice than the name senator causes them 
to think of old age.” 

Mr. Pollard also fails to notice that the functions outlined 
in our Ordinal for that Order of ‘‘ Priesthood ”’ declared ‘* to 
be necessary in the Church of Christ,” are only those of 
preachers and ‘“‘ messengers, watchmen and stewards of the 
Lord,” in striking contrast to those previously given to the 
medieval ‘‘ sacrificing priest,” who was directly empowered 
“to offer sacrifice and celebrate masses for the living and 
the dead.” He also forgets the warning of our official Homily 
of the Sacrament: ‘ Herein thou needest no sacrificing 
priest, no mass.” It is also well to remember that the authority 
“to remit and retain sins” does not convey a necessary 
character to the Order, since this commission found no place 
in any Ordinal till the twelfth century and is still an optional 
form in the American Episcopal Ordinal. 

Mr. Pollard tries to force a mechanical ex opere operato 
interpretation on the language of our Baptismal service, 
but he forgets that this service was compiled by distinctly 
Protestant Reformers and was perfectly acceptable both 
to Puritans and the later Evangelicals and High Churchmen. 
It should, therefore, present no necessary doctrinal barrier 
to Free Churchmen to-day, since the Presbyterian ‘‘ West- 
minster Confession” defines Baptism as a “ sign and seal ” 
of ** regeneration and of remission of sins ” and declares that 
“ grace is really exhibited and conferred by the Holy Ghost ” 
in the sacrament. 

Again, is Mr. Pollard quite sure that the language of our 
Catechism concerning ‘* the Body and Blood of Christ which 
are verily and, indeed, taken and received by the faithful in 
the Lord’s Supper,”’ constitutes a “line of deep cleavage ” 
between us and our Free Church brethren ? Is he aware that 
similar symbolical language is used in the definitely Puritan 
Prayer Book of 1584 which says ** Take and eat, this bread is 
the body of Christ which was broken for us.” Both the 
Presbyterian ‘* Directory’ of 1645 and Baxter’s “ Savoy 
Liturgy ” also said ‘“‘ Take ye, eat ye, this is the body of 
Christ which is broken for you.” 

Surely, also, Mr. Pollard must know that the Continental 
Reformers, equally with the English, insisted strongly on the 
retention of the Catholic Creeds, while we have sufficient 
definite evidence that our Reformers retained Episcopacy 
only as an Apostolic and historic form of ** better ” government 
for the Church and with no intention of ‘ unchurching ” 
others.—I am, Sir, &c., C. SYDNEY CARTER, 

B.C.M. & T. College, Clifton, Bristol. 


THE CLOSE SEASON 
[To the Ediior of the Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—I write to tell you how very glad I am to see, on my 
return from a short stay in Italy, that Sir W. Beach Thomas 
has raised the question of the close season for birds and 
animals. 

I wondered if he had heard the case of the otter who, after 
being hunted for four hours, gave birth to two little cubs, 
She was hunted for another two hours before being killed. 

It would scarcely seem necessary to add a word to this, 
were it not that ‘‘ man who has no pity ” still considers sport 
the most important thing in life, and apparently believes that 
the whole animal world was created merely for his personal 
entertainment.—I am, Sir, &c., MABEL ONSLOW. 

Mount Severn, Llanidloes, Mont. 


JACKDAWS 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—During the Easter vacation I was interested to find 
some jackdaws’ nests in what were—according to my know- 
ledge of their nesting habits—strange places. 

In the demesne of the Duke of Newcastle, Castleblayney, 
Co. Monaghan, on one of the secluded islands in the lake (the 
White Island, about four acres in area), there is a rookery in 
the trees around the shore, while the central part of the island 
which is flat and grassy, and in summer makes good sheep 
pasture, is dotted over with rabbit burrows. In and out of 


‘the burrows jackdaws hopped, and nests in several holes were 


quite visible from above—one contained five eggs. I shall be 

interested to know if this is a common habit in other parts of 

the British Islands. I have made several inquiries, but have 

been unable to hear of any parallel in Northern Ireland.—I am, 

Sir, &ce., (Miss) A. K. Irwin, 
Hillmount, Coleraine, Co. Londonderry. 


ENGLISH AS AN INTERNATIONAL 
LANGUAGE 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—It is to be hoped that many will be in agreement with 
Mr. Harold Cox in his revival of the suggestion that a Com- 
mission be appointed to go into the whole question of our 
spelling in its relation to pronunciation. A very large 
body of educated opinion is in favour of something being 
donc. 

Mr. Cox has dealt in particular with the value of an 
improved spelling in lightening the task of foreigners who 
would learn our tongue. I would stress the benefit that 
would be brought to education by a more or less phonetic 
spelling of English. The loss in time and money suffered 
by teachers and pupils, and accordingly by the public at 
large, in the vain attempt to secure orthographic accuracy, 
has been calculated and shown to be enormous. That loss 
cannot go on indefinitely, for it is a handicap in our com- 
petition with other nations, and this will tell in the long 
run—indeed, we may be sure it is telling now, though failing 
to attract any notice. 

The desired Commission would have to be very widely 
representative, and, while their investigations would be 
lengthy, yet a time limit should be set. They would have 
to determine whether any new letters should be introduced 
into our alphabet, and on this question I think it unlikely 
that any Commission composed of British men and women 
would, as a body, approve of more than a very few of these, 
or of many diacritical marks to indicate differences in the 
pronunciation of certain letters. All the same, it would 
be a pity if the reform of our spelling were not fairly thorough, 
real efficiency calling for a considerable change.—I am, Sir, 
&e., Jas. D. ROBERTON. 

41 Divon Avenue, Glasgow, S. 2. 


THE DISCOVERY OF AUSTRALIA 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.| 
Srir,—In the interests of historical accuracy it is necessary 
to challenge several statements made in your review (May 17th) 
of ‘** New Light on the Discovery of Australia.” 

a. It is not well known, or even generally believed, that 
the northern coast of Australia was sighted in 1606 by a 
Spanish ship. On the contrary, it is fairly well ascertained 
that the ship referred to—which carried Torres and Prado— 
did not come within fifty miles of the Australian coast ; 
and not a word or an indication in Prado’s newly-discovered 
“ journal” (which the document is not) supports or revives 
an opposite conclusion. 

b. It is scarcely accurate to call Prado “ the Columbus of 
Australia ” on the strength of his three maps of New Guinea. 
Australia had been discovered, and landed on, by Dutch 
sailors six months before any Spaniard was anywhere near it. 

c. On October 3rd, 1606, Prado was according to his own 
account among islands in the neighbourhood of Bligh Channel ; 
his descriptions are. vague, and he may have been farther 
north; but he was nowhere near the Australian coast. 

d. The letter of Torres was not discovered at Manila in 
1762. Dalrymple had seen a copy of the Arias Memorial 
(from which he derived his knowledge of Torres) at Madras 
in or before 1759, and searched for it at Manila in 1762, but 
could not find it. The Torres letter, a very different document; 
he had not yet seen in 1790, but received a copy from Spain 
a few years later.—I am, Sir, &c., ARTHUR JOSE. 

The Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

[Our reviewer writes :—** I was well aware that my attempt 
to indicate the importance of Prado’s. newly discovered 
MS., so admirably edited by Mr. Stevens, would occasion 
some adverse comment, for the Spanish voyage of 1606 
has long been a matter of heated controversy. It is not a 
question of ‘ historical accuracy,’ but rather one of the inter- 
pretation of evidence, now much enlarged by Prado’s account 
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but still incomplete. Whether Prado and Torres, in their 
pioneer voyage through the uncharted reefs and shoals 
of Torres Strait, actually sighted the Australian mainland 
‘must be a matter of opinion. Professor Arnold Wood and 
Mr. Stevens think that they did: Mr. Jose disagrees. 
‘Personally, I feel sure that the explorers sighted, if not sailed 
beside, some of the islands off the northern coast of Australia 
and now within the jurisdiction of the Commonwealth. 
‘Nearer the truth we shall never get, but that is sufficient 
to justify Prado’s claim to be regarded as the Columbus of 
‘Australia. Mr. Jose may be reminded that when Columbus 
‘discovered America’ in 1492, he found, first, one of the 
Bahamas, and then Cuba and Hayti. He did not reach the 
mainland until his third voyage of 1498, but no one would 
seek to belittle his achievement of 1492 on that account, 
and the credit that we give to Columbus may surely be given 
to Prado and Torres. The crew of the Dutch pinnace 
* Duyfhen,’ earlier in 1606, are said to have landed near Cape 
York, but they missed Torres Strait and their voyage cannot 
be ranked in importance with that of Prado. As to the letter 
of Torres, Major, quoted by Mr. Stevens, states that it, or 
a copy of it, was found at Manila in 1762, but Mr. Jose, as 
an eminent authority on this subject, is doubtless right in 
his version of the facts. The point is that Torres’ discovery 
of the strait became known about that time to English 
geographers, and one of Cook’s objects on his famous voyage 
was to confirm the existence of the channel between New 
Guinea and New Holland.”—Eb. Spectator.] 


THE MODERN POINT OF VIEW 
[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 


Sir,—I have read with interest ‘‘ Twentieth Century's ” letter 
in defence of the new pylons which have been put up under 
the Rural Electrification Scheme from Brighton to Offham 
on the London Road, and so on to Eastbourne. 

I, also, have a fairly intimate knowledge of the Sussex 
Dewns. I, also, have spent much of my time for many past 
years walking on them round Lewes—but, unlike ‘* Twentieth 
Century,” I must confess I did not find the sight of the new 
pylons “ staggeringly beautiful.” I read his letter, at first, 
with amazement. Suddenly I discovered that I agreed with 
him. By very different routes we arrive at the same con- 
clusion. 

** Twentieth Century ” has seen the pylons from a literary, 
social and scientific point of view. Seeing the purpose that 
lies behind the line he finds it magnificent. The line as a line, 
as part of a design, has left him absolutely untouched. I, as 
an artist, not seeking the story told, the scientific reasonable- 
ness, the human significance of the line can find nothing in it 
to add to the magnificence of the Downs. It is, to me, without 
considering the purpose that ‘‘ Twentieth Century ” sees so 
acutely in it, but a thin, irrelevant thread across the solidity 
and bulk of the chalk. 1 find myself forgetting it save from 
one or two points of view, where it makes a piquant pattern 
with its queer perspective and long slant shadows. Apart 
from this it leaves me untouched. 

* Twentieth Century ” ends his letter :—‘‘ There seems to 
me to be little justification for the complaints that I heard 
from most people whom I met. Beauty is surely not static” ; 
and wholeheartedly I agree with him. There is no justification 
at all for all the outcry against the pylons. The Downs have 
stood unchanged in the last 500 years. In 100 years the 
pylons will be gone. Man will have invented a still more 
efficient method of transmitting power. In 500 years’ time 

‘the Downs will probably not stand unchanged. They will be 
altered and not by a slender line on the surface, but in shape 
and design, the whole bulk transformed by man for his yet 
undiscovered use. ‘Then they will have assumed truly a new, 
a different grandeur and magnificence of form and intention 
and design. Beauty is not static.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Sussex ArrIist. 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Srar Parrs AND STar PLAYERS. 


As a playgoer always on the search for fine acting, may I say 
how pleased I was to read your dramatic critic’s vindication 
of the art? Younger critics are in danger of forgetting what 


-* Hospital Sunday Fund.” 





great acting is, for the simple reason that they have never 
seen any. I should have been glad if Mr. Richard Jenni 

had given his explanation of the almost complete Collapse 
of acting in the heroic or ‘“ grand” style. May I give him 
mine ? This collapse is due, partly, at any rate, to the deaden. 
ing effect of the long-run system. A successful actor op 
actress plays the same part over and over again, until al] 
elasticity or freshness vanishes from the player's style. Which 
of our living actresses, for example, can claim anything like 
the professional experience of an Edmund Kean or an Eleanorg 
Duse ?—Roy RipGe, 24 Harcourt Terrace, London, S.W. 10, 


BETTING AND HOSPITALS. 

I have just opened my morning’s mail. It contains two 
appeals, one from the Imperial League of Opera, inviting 
me to take tickets for a ‘‘ mutual subscription fund,”’ otherwise 
a sweepstake, for the Derby, the other pleading for support 
for the voluntary hospitals by entering for a “ gigantic Derhy 
Contest,”’ with a chance of making “ a fortune in Derby Prize 
Money,” and signed by the following gentlemen :—Lord 
Luke of Pavenham, The Duke of Atholl, The Marquess of 
Northampton, Viscount Knutsford, Lord Mildmay of Flete, 
Lord Ebbisham, Sir Gerald du Maurier, Mr. George Roberts, 
and Colonel H. A. Werner. The law acknowledges that 
betting is an evil; it still fines boys for playing shove-half- 
penny at street corners; the religious organizations of the 
country are at one in this, if in nothing else, that betting is 
a curse among our poorer classes. Yet here we have it 
treated as the ally of art and religion, as the senior member 
in partnership, for only from twenty per cent. to twenty-five 
per cent. goes to art and religion, while the remaining eighty 
per cent. or seventy-five per cent. as the case may be, goes as 
betting prizes. Memories of Vienna in 1926, with Grand 
Opera subsidized by the State, and municipal hospitals 
organized on the latest hygienic lines, return to the mind, 
and make one speculate as to the advantages of members 
of smaller and poorer countries.—N. K. WrE.is, Oxford. 


HospiraL SUNDAY, JUNE IsT. 

For several years past so prevalent amongst all classes has 
become the week-end exodus from London that the number 
of. those attending places of worship within the Metropolitan 
area has continuously fallen, despite a large increase in the 
number of churches. This has brought it about that those 
who, happy im their fortune, are able to leave London, do so 
light-heartedly and neglect to send any contribution to the 
Hospital Sunday Fund Collection, with the result that each 
year now sees a diminution in the amount subscribed. Sunday, 
June Ist, is the date on which the collection is to be made this 
year. Donors should send their contributions direct to their 
Ministers, since each Minister must wish his congregation to 
make as good a showing as possible, or subscriptions may be 
sent to the Lord Mayor at the Mansion House, E.C. 4, marked 
This year, in order to jog the 
memories of those who have forgotton to give in London, I 
hope to have various collecting boxes placed in popular resorts 
round London. I should, therefore, be very grateful if any of 
my readers who are willing to help in placing these boxes 
would send me their names and addresses.—Ros Ho.ianp 
Martin, Vice-President, Metropolitan Hospital Sunday Fund, 
The Mansion House, E.C. 4. 


‘Tuk Frienp Sup,’ CHARING Cross PiER, Lonpon, W.C. 1. 

Those of your readers interested in the promotion of world 
friendship may be glad to know that the Honourable Company 
of Friendly Adventurers has been able to arrange to send no 
fewer than 4,000 young people and their leaders fora fortnight’s 
tour through Belgium and up the Rhine this summer. The 
Honourable Company of Friendly Adventurers was founded 
two years ago with the object of making a tour abroad and 
actual personal contact with the youth of other countries 
not only a desirable, but a practical part of every child's 
education. The route of the tours is by way of Ostend, 
Bruges, Aix-la-Chapelle, Coblenz, St. Goar, Trier, Luxem- 
bourg, and back to Ostend, and a stay of three or four days 
will be made at each of three famous castles generously placed 
at the disposal of the organizers by the German authorities. 
The total inclusive cost will be only £5 per head. The Central 
School Authorities, quick to realize the potentialities of the 
scheme, have agreed to count the tours as school work, and to 
allow the pupils to travel in school time. Plans are now being 
completed for reciprocal hospitality in this country, and we 
hope shortly to be able to entertain children from abroad here. 
The Headquarters of the Honourable Company of Friendly 
Adventurers is ‘The Friend Ship’, the old fruit clipper moored 
at Charing Cross Pier, and the organization, the membership 
of which costs only 1s. a year (or 7s. 6d. with our monthly 
magazine, The Young Adventurer), is run on nautical lines, 
which make an unfailing appeal to the young mind. The 
‘‘crew’”’ throughout the world now numbers over 50,000. 
Your readers will perceive that our aims and ideals closely 
correspond to those of ** APA.”—Rtvtu KNow Les, Skipper, 
The Honourable Company of Friendly Adventurers, 
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Some Books 


Mr. EpwarD F. Spence has followed two exacting and 
exhausting professions with profit and distinction—Law and 
Journalism—having been for many years both a well-known 
K.C. and a distinguished dramatic critic. In addition, he has 
made a host of friends. Certainly, therefore, there was matter 
here for an extremely good book of reminiscences, and the 
reader will not be disappointed in Bar and Buskin (Elkin 
Mathews and Marrot, 15s.), for there is an indefinable charm 
about Mr. Spence’s pages. In a sense, the author has worked 
too hard and too successfully to have had an exciting life : 
ups and downs he has had, of course, and sorrows and anxieties, 
but the shattering troubles of a Marshall Hall did not come 
his way, nor the “ glittering prizes’ of a Lord Birkenhead. 
However, there is pleasure to be found in tracing the passage 
of this unassuming and talented character through Fleet 
Street and the Law Courts, and in watching him on a trout- 
stream, or golf-course, or at a chess-table (all his games needed 
mental alertness) and finally retiring to his Wiltshire home, 
where he is still enjoying life amongst his books and flowers. 
* * * * 

Lord Alness, the Scottish judge who, as Mr. Robert Munro, 
K.C., was once Liberal member for the Wick Burghs, Lord 
Advocate in Mr. Asquith’s Ministry and Secretary for Scotland 
in Mr. Lloyd George’s Coalition, has put together some of 
his newspaper articles and many of his occasional speeches 
in a pleasant volume entitled Looking Back (Nelson, 10s. 6d.). 
The speeches read well, but the only one that contains much 
vital matter is the detailed account of the Scottish Office 
which may be new to English, if not to Scottish readers. 
The best of the articles is the memorial notice of Mr. Bonar 
Law. Lord Alness recalls the former Unionist leader’s days 
of strenuous work in unventilated rooms, relieved by no sort 
of exercise save an occasional game of lawn-tennis, and marvels 
at his endurance through the War years. ‘* His team work 
with the Prime Minister was perfect. ‘ Ah, but, L. G.,’ he 
would say—he always so addressed Mr. Lloyd George— 
‘must not one remember so and so?’ And the suggestion 
was always worth remembering.” 

* * # * 

A brief but illuminating survey of The Kirk in Scotland, 
1560-1929 (Hodder and Stoughton, 5s.) deserves attention, 
for it is the joint work of Mr. John Buchan, M.P. and Sir 
George Adam Smith, the Principal of Aberdeen University. 
Mr. Buchan sketches the history of the Kirk clearly and dis- 
passionately. He treads so lightly on the ashes of controver- 
sial voleanoes that few will criticise his outline, though it 
may be suggested with all due deference that he underrates 
the strength of the opposition to the Covenant of 1638. The 
English reader will profit by Mr. Buchan’s admirable account 
of the successive secessions and the later reunions. Principal 
Smith describes the memorable sessions of last year, at which 
the Church of Scotland and the United Free Church were 
merged into one. At the close Mr. Buchan indicates the 
tasks and opportunities that lie before the United Kirk in a 
Scotland that is moving away from the old paths and is faced 
by new problems. A very different note is struck in Mr. 
G. M. Thomson’s challenging pamphlet, Will the Scottish 
Church Survive ? (Edinburgh: Porpoise Press, 1s.). The 
author compares the Scottish Church unfavourably with 
the Church of England, accuses it of sloth and snobbery, 
declares that it has lost the upper and lower classes and the 
educated middle class, and complains that it * is the active 
opponent of any real recrudescence of Seottish national 
spirit,” by which Mr. Thomson appears to mean the agitation 
of a little clique for ** Scottish Home Rule.” Mr. Thomson 
concludes by suggesting that ** there are many resemblances ” 
between the present state of the Scottish Church and that 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Cardinal Beaton’s Scotland 
in 1540. Macedon and Monmouth were no more unlike, though 
there was a river in both. 

% * # * 

In Sex Factor in Marriage (Noel Douglas, 3s. 6d.) 
Dr. Helena Wright has challenged the assumption implicit 
in nearly every book about sex written for adults that the 
actual physiological facts are too well known to need 
description or even mention. In a few short chapters she 





of the Week 


has set out simply, decently, and without circumlocution 
what she believes to be the indispensable minimum of 
information that all married persons should have about the 
physiology and anatomy of reproduction and the technique 
of sexual union. Up to the present the only book in English 
covering the same ground has been the translation of Van der 
Velde’s Die Vollkommene Ehe under the title Ideal Marriage. 
But Van der Velde’s work is sold only to members of the 
medical profession ; and, in any case, it is so technical that 
Dr. Wright’s book may be regarded as the first attempt 
to present to lay readers in this country a scientific statement 
of the physical aspects of the marriage relation. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, speaking recently at a meeting of 
the London Diocesan Council for Rescue Work, said: ‘I 
would rather have all the risks which come from free 
discussion of sex than the great risks we run by a conspiracy 
of silence. I notice how silence has given place to complete 
and free discussion. In my judgment this is a great improve- 
ment. ... We want to liberate the sex impulse from the 
impression that it is always to be surrounded by negative 
warnings and restraint, and to place it in its rightful place 
among the great creative and formative things.” In no 
other book devoted to a discussion of sex has silence so 
completely ‘* given place to complete and free discussion.” 
* * * * 

Mr. S. Elliott Napier’s manner of writing assures us that he 
has thoroughly enjoyed collecting the material for }Valks 
Abroad (Angus and Robertson, 7s. 6d.), in which he gives the 
** record of the experiences of two Australians in the wilds of 
the United Kingdom.” At least he has enjoyed his walks 
in England and Scotland : there is a certain gloominess about 
his description of Irish places. One feels that he has done his 
best to enjoy Ireland but was not quite happy there. The 
book begins with the tale of a walk to Winchester from 
Tidworth by way of Shipton, Nether Wallop and Stockbridge. 
The author has none of the elaborate “culture” of the 
average globe-trotter. He does not trouble to tell us of the 
things we ought to know, but infects us with his own enthu- 
siasm for names and lanes and little rivers. He is a great 
‘** stopper ’ and “ starer,” and his travels are (mercifully) for 
pleasure and not for education. The result is that we are not 
wearied by long descriptions of architectural splendour, but 
are told of epitaphs like that of the Wykehamist : ‘‘ He was 
first in school and we trust he will not be last in heaven, 
whither he went instead of proceeding to Oxford as he had 
first intended.’ From Winchester the two explorers travelled 
to Romsey and Marlborough, spent a long time in the West 
Country, visited Warwick and Oxford, and finally London. 
Obviously the book is not intended to be an orthodox guide, 
and for this reason it is in a sense more valuable. We are 
given the opportunity of seeing certain districts through the 
eyes of a most exuberant discoverer, who enlivens his narrative 
with such comments as this: ‘* Most of the pictures (at 
Windsor), are portraits, and very good likenesses too. Why, 
I recognized Queen Henrietta Maria myself, and [ve never 
even seen her.” 

* * * * 

Letters to Young Sportsmen on hunting, angling and shooting, 
by Colonel MacKillop, Mr. Horace G. Hutchinson and Major 
Kenneth Dawson, the whole illustrated by Mr. Lionel Edwards 
and published by Country Life for 12s. 6d., is a trustworthy 
guide to the subjects of which it treats. Mr. Edwards’ hunting 
pictures show his genius at its best. The book was first 
published ten years ago ; it has since been in steady demand, 
and this enlarged and revised version of the original edition 
should bring it the still wider public it deserves. 

(‘‘ More Books of the Week” and “ General Knowledge Come 


petition” will be found on page 914.) 


The Competition 


Tic: Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the competitor 
whose selection of the five best brains in Great Britain most 
nearly accords with the majority verdict. The Competition 
will close on Friday, June 6th. 
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“Skimpole”’ 


Leigh Hunt. By Edmund Blunden. (Cobden-Sanderson. 21s.) 


Lereu Hunt has had long to wait for an adequate biography. 
But full justice has been done to him at last, in a manner 
after his own generous heart. It is pleasant, after a glut 
of “ clever” and cynical biographies, to return to the older 
tradition, and to read again a “ Life ” of the leisurely, detailed 
kind, well salted with humour, judgment and quiet satire, 
but radiating a fine sympathy and enthusiasm. Mr. Blunden 
has spared no pains in research, and his new data, if not of 
capital importance, at least shows how thoroughly he has 
explored the ground. His book is as scholarly as it is 
charming and humane, and, with all the available facts 
clearly marshalled, it finally vindicates Hunt's reputation. 
The * Skimpole ” ghost should be “laid” for ever. 

_ Hunt was born in 1784 and died in 1859. His long life 
was one of constant journalistic and literary activity. As 
the bibliography of his writings shows, he produced poetry, 
dramas, essays and criticism in profusion. With his brother, 
John, he ran the Examiner as a successful weekly journal 
for many years, and was associated with other important 
periodicals. He edited the poets and other classics for the 
multitude, and, as the friend of all the lettered world of his 
time, exercised an immense indirect influence upon literature. 
It is ironical that one who displayed such persistent industry 
should have acquired a reputation for indolence ; but the 
explanation is, probably, not far to seeka 

Hunt’s family came from the Barbados, and Leigh himself, 
though born in London and remaining a great Londoner to 
the end—with the one notable period with the Shelley circle 
in Italy from 1821 to 1825—always allowed his imagination 
to toy with foreign—particularly with Oriental—influences. 
He was an “ exotic,’ whose flamboyance of spirit and manner, 
allied with imperturbable idealism and optimism, was easily 
mistaken, by stolid British common sense, for superficiality 
and even for shiftiness. Nature endowed him, moreover, 
with no mathematical sense, and his training at Christ's 
Hospital—of which Mr. Blunden, himself an old ** Bluecoat,” 
gives us some delightful glimpses—did not repair the omission. 
Hunt had not only his eccentricities but his weaknesses. 
His Utopianism certainly had its absurd as well as its strong 
side. His childlike spirit inspired him sometimes with fine 
intuition and profound wisdom ; in my copy of the Everyman 
edition of his essays passages are scored in which, as it 
seems to me, he displayed a vision, both in literary and 
religious matters, far ahead of his time. Not infrequently, 
however, his childlikeness lapsed into childishness, and he 
saw everything through the rose-coloured spectacles of 
perfectibility. But Mr. Blunden has no difficulty in proving, 
from the facts of his life and the testimony of his many 
eminent friends, that Hunt, if he were sometimes simple, was 
never ignoble or insincere. 

Nor does the shadow of dishonesty in his financial dealings 
survive his biographer’s close scrutiny. Though insouciant 
in money matters, he was emphatically not a sponger. Mr. 
Blunden supplies many instances in which, though in dire need, 
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Vindicated 


Hunt refused the proffered alms of his friends. If from other 
friends—such as Shelley—he accepted help with apparent 
indifference, it was because he “* was incapable of feeling that 
he had himself conferred obligation, and thought that at any 
rate the spirits of finer tone whom he met also avoided the 
idea.” It was delightful to do well, and virtue, whether he 
was donor or receiver, was, in the very core of his belief, its ow 
reward. He was always as ready to give as to accept—to 
give not only of his money (when he had any) but of his time, 
sympathy, and labour. He was, moreover, handicapped by a 
thriftless, lazy, and incompetent wife. To the end he manfully 
tried to maintain the aura of idealism with which he surrounded 
her, and he would have hated, says Mr. Blunden, that his 
biographer should reveal the truth about her. But such a 
revelation is necessary if Hunt’s own character is to be fully 
appraised. The pictures of the Hunt household which Mr, 
Blunden gives us, partly through his own imagination, and 
partly through the contemporary descriptions of friends, 
including the withering Mrs. Carlyle, recall to mind the 
** Sanger’s Circus ”’ of a modern play. 

Of Hunt the writer Mr. Blunden speaks incidentally, and 
with the insight that we should expect. One notable point 
is his suggestion of the change in Hunt’s character due to his 
two years’ imprisonment for “ libelling ” the Prince Regent, 
in the Examiner, in 1812. Hunt began his career under the 
influence of his brother, as a political reformer and satirist ; 
his imprisonment, giving him leisure for reading and thinking, 
turned his hopes to literature as a more potent revolutionising 
agent. He withdrew, indeed, too much into literature. The 
account of his incarceration reads now like a fantasy. Prison 
life a century ago may have been less sanitary than it is to-day, 
but it was certainly more homely and sociable. Hunt was able 
to establish his family in a suite of rooms in the gaol, which 
was decorated to suit his own bizarre fancy. He was not only 
allowed to receive his friends, who included Byron, but actually 
to continue his work for the Examiner. Hunt, in a word, found 
imprisonment congenial to his impractical and meditative 
temperament. It was with a sense of irksomeness that he 
returned at length to the realities of the outside world, and he 
never outgrew the habit formed in gaol of viewing life through 
the softening lenses of print. This fact, coupled with the haste 
with which he was always compelled to labour, help to explain 
why his work, while more admirable at many points than is 
yet commonly recognized, fails to sustain a first-class level. 

But, if Hunt’s own output falls short of the highest per- 
formance, his manifold and varied services to literature were 
incalculable. He was a great editor, a great enthuser of the 
young, a great populariser, and a great inspirer of his friends. 
Above all, he will be remembered for his clear-sighted and 
loving service to Shelley and Keats when they were voices in 
the wilderness. Not the least interesting of Mr. Blunden’s 
pages are those which show that Hunt’s own poetry helped to 
shape the Romantic Movement. It is the measure of Hunt's 
generosity that no shadow of jealousy ever crossed his devotion 
to the young poets who turned his promise into fulfilment. 

GILBERT THomas. 


The Antecedents of the Scot 


The Social and Economic Development of Scotland before 
1603. By I.F. Grant. (Oliver and Boyd. 21s.) 
Miss Grant does not explicitly state it, but one suspects 
that she would be inclined to admit that Scotland’s social 
and economic conditions, which she discusses in this 
important book, were very largely conditioned by natural 
environment. Here was a country with a bleak climate 
throughout except on the West, and with but relatively 
little useful lowland, and that principally in the south-east 
where it was always liable to invasion from England, as the 
six English attacks on or captures of Edinburgh too grimly 
testify; a country, therefore, which found it difficult to 
grow enough wheat for its needs and which was forced during 
the Middle Ages to import it from Ireland, indeed the staple 
import into the Highlands was grain and its products. The 
general elevation of most of the surface of Scotland, excluding 
the fertile Lothiaiis and some other productive plain-lands, 





made it fit only for the raising of cattle on the lower slopes and 
sheep on the loftier uplands. Hence its main exports of 
wool and hides both of red-deer and oxen, while its inland 
waters supplied salmon (a Chisholm in the sixteenth century 
sent salmon to Thomas Cromwell) and the sea herrings. (It 
is interesting and significant, by the way, to find the High- 
landers, when the Lowland fishermen resorted to their sea- 
lochs after the herring, making a charge for the seaweed used 
to cover the fish). Scotland had thus but little to give the 
world and was always a poor country in consequence, and was 
the more unrestful, in that the land, its only means of support, 
was mismanaged by feudalism and continually being coveted 
and stolen by King, nobles and the Church. Poverty of 
soil has always produced a lawless people, and the history 
of Scotland up to the time of the union of the Crowns was, 
but for the so-called Golden Age, one of chronic internal 
disturbance in both Highlands and Lowlands alike. 
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Into this poorly equipped land, at first, it may be, dwelt 
in by the Picts alone, was poured an inflammable mixture 
of races—Britons, Gaels (the predominant element), Angles, 
Scandinavians and finally Normans and Flemings (the many 
places called Flemington bear witness to the presence of the 
last). How these discordant elements were gradually fused 
into one national type so far as the Lowlands were concerned 
(for between the Wild Scots north of the Highland line and the 
Householding Scots a clear distinction was early drawn) is 
graphically described by Miss Grant. It is one of the puzzles 
of history that the Gaels, who in Ireiand enjoyed a highly 
developed culture, seem after crossing the sea to Scotland to 
have lost the power to diffuse it. For, whatever may be the 
truth as to the main blood-stock of Scotland, its culture is not 
Celtic. Its architecture is Norman and later French, its 
language northern English and its methods of agriculture 
largely Anglic. Indeed the occupation of the Lothians by 
individuals or small groups of Anglian invaders (they did not 
come in tribes as did the Saxons in Southern England) seems 
to have leavened the whole cultural lump. - Next to the Angles 
the arrival of the Normans from England (in peace and amity 
and not in arms) exercised the strongest influence on Scottish 
social development (the personal names of Grant, Colville, 
Maxwell, Bruce and many other Norman names are an 
indication of the fact), for to them was owing the institution 
of feudalism, which was woven firmly into the social fabric 
of Scotland. Its ramifications were endless and cannot be 
touched on here, but one must note that Miss Grant considers 
that ‘‘in practice feudalism and the clan-system were very 
In Ireland the Gaelic clan-system and con- 
ditions of landholding were probably tribal, but it was not 
so in Scotland, where the clan-system, as we think of it to-day, 
is largely and comparatively a modern development, and 
where territorial superiority (the very essence of feudalism) 
was at least as potent as clan kinship. 

Someone has said recently that he was much less interested 
in the past of a race than in its future. But the past often 
explains the present and is some guide towards forecasting 
the future. So while Miss Grant depicts the utter poverty 
of Scotland in the past (which once enabled Henry VIII 
to buy up ten of her traitorous nobles for £1,000), its fanatical 
love of freedom, and its lawlessness inherent in the strong 
individualism of its people, we can in a measure understand 
why the Scot has been forced abroad over all the corners of 
the earth. Ye can thus perhaps account, too, for the spirit 
of revolt which pervades Clydeside now ; the deep attachment 
of the Highlander to the land he occupies lies behind many 
of the agrarian troubles of the modern crofters ; the brotherli- 
ness enjoined by the socialist legislation of the early burghs 
is paralleled by the brotherliness of Scots to-day. But it 
may be said now, as Miss Grant says of the country immed- 
iately after Bannockburn, that the social records of Scotland 
show ‘‘ how little constructive use the Scots could make of 
their so dearly bought liberty.” 

We commend this book as a faithful and a_ fully 
documented study of the antecedent causes which have 
contributed towards the building up of the Scotland we know 
to-day. It is the outcome of immense research and most 
careful examination of material, and claims the attention of 
all students of Scottish history. 


Sir Walter’s Correspondence 


The Private Letter-Book of Sir Walter Scott. Selections 
from the Abbotsford Manuscripts. With a letter to the 
Reader from Hugh Walpole. Edited by Wilfred Partington. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 30s.) 

Sm Watrer Scorr had the collector's instinct for conver- 

sation very strong, and, since he must have received and 

written as many letters as any mortal except ‘* Field Marshal 

the Duke of Wellington,” it is not surprising that he left a 

huge mass of correspondence; and it is delightful that one 

of his most successful successors in the art of novel writing 
should have acquired this heritage and bestowed it in Scot- 
land’s National Library. All of us, who value Sir Walter, 
are under obligation to Mr. Partington for having made 
accessible his selection from that store; there is much here 
to please our curiosity. But those who know their Lockhart 
will find sufficient proof that Scott’s biographer left very 


little unused that could have served his essential purpose. 
For example, he did not give us in full the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
letter about the offer of the laureateship ; but he picked out 
the salient and characteristic sentences. However, Lockhart 
even on the lavish scale which he adopted, could not give 
everything, and it is pleasant to have in full a couple of 
letters from this head of Scott’s clan, showing how genuine 
was the friendship between the two men. Here also is the 
Duchess’s reply to Hogg’s petition for a farm which Scott 
had forwarded, a letter full of charm and of common sense, 
very proper for Scott’s “lovely chieftainess.” There are 
also a couple of letters from her son, the fifth Duke, ‘to one 
of my oldest and best Friends.” One is written in con- 
nexion with his approaching marriage. Yet three years later, 
this young man was almost the only person missed at Sir 
Walter’s funeral. 

There are several letters from Morritt of Rokeby, character- 
istic of the man and of the time—and not agreeably character- 
istic: Lockhart picked only what showed this friend of Sir 
Walter’s at his most likeable. 

Among those which tell us nothing about Scott, but a 
good deal about his correspondent, is a charming note from 
Charles Lamb; then there are long screeds from Haydon ; 
for instance, when he had the bailiffs in his studio : 

““My dear Sir Walter,—Reptiles intoxicated with tobacco and 
beer, rolling about under the Ilyssus and jesting on its naked 
beauty ! My painting room, where none but rank and talent had 
ever trod, was now stenched with the sleeping heat of low lived 
beasts, slumbering in blankets! At the foot, too, of the Crucifixion 
which I had just rubbed in.” 

There are many miscellaneous letters. One from “ the Fish 
House,’ written by the supervisor of netting, concerns a 
gentleman who “ went so far as to say he could take the spawn 
from the belly of a Salmon, after it had been killed, and Lring 
them to perfection. I did not relish his conversation and left 
him as soon as decency would permit.’”” The authority who 
thus discouraged an early advocate of hatcheries adds that 
they had caught a salmon with two herring in its belly— 
unluckily, he does not say where it was caught. 

These notes may give some idea of the fine promiscuous 
feeding among what is new in this volume. There is also 
a passage from a letter written by Scott to Lady Abercorn 
of high biographical value. He admits to her that his lovers 
are apt to turn out “ what the players call a walking gentleman.” 

‘* Notwithstanding this, I have had in my time melancholy 
cause to paint from experience, for I gained no advantage from 
three years constancy, except the said experience and some advan- 
tage to my conversation and manners. Mrs. Scott’s match and 
mine was of our own making and proceeded from the most sincere 
affection on both sides which has increased rather than diminished 
during twelve years of marriage. But it was something short of 
love in all its forms, which I suspect people only feel once in their 
lives; folks who have been nearly drowned in bathing rarely 
venturing a second time out of their depth.” 

Sir Walter's references to that early love affair are few, 
but they are all, like this, charged with meaning. This 
passage has been already printed ; but it is cited appositely 
from the Abercorn memoirs by Mr. Partington’s industry, 
which never fails, and for the sake of it, we must forgive the 
excessive jauntiness of his connecting notes, 


Abolishing Stuffiness in Schools 
(Dent. 3s, 6d.) 


Bopity fitness, sunshine, fresh air, plain food, play,‘ rest, 
freedom—and again fresh air—which is the keynote of this 
inspiring book. ‘* The dark life of the slum sickens and 
languishes near the new centres of nurture,” writes Miss 
MeMillan. But she cannot put new wine into old bottles. 
Tle Open-Air Nursery School is alien from the old methods of 
education. It is a new thing, “ charged with latencies that 
depend on a favourable environment for their release and 
development.” It behoves us, therefore, if we would look 
ahead to a better England, to understand just what she 
proposes, how much it will cost, and why it is worth while. 

Taking these questions in their reverse order, the answer 
to the first is simple. In a single year before the War, in a 
clinic attached to the Rachel McMillan School, doctors per- 
formed 700 operations on children with diseased tonsils. 
Every one of these cases could have been averted if taken in 
time. A quarter or a third of all children entering elementary 


The Nursery School. By Margeret McMillan. 
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schools are ‘* damaged ” in one way or another. Here again 
nearly all the money spent on curing them, or supporting 
them, or condemning them to prison in later life, might also 
be saved. Doctors are agreed that the Jesuit saying: ‘‘ Give 
us a child until he is seven and you can do what you like with 
him afterwards.” (whether vero or ben trovato) is psychologically 
correct. The vitally important and formative years in 
infancy and childhood are those in which the brain-tracks are 
open: a stitch in time saves nine in nothing so much as 
in child nurture. 

Rich and poor are much alike in their attitude towards 
children. The well-to-do mother never attempts to look 
after her children by herself. She has a nurse or governess, 
a cook, housemaids. The working-class mother in her tiny 
home has no help at all, yet when she works for her living her 
need is greater. And children need nursing and nurture, 
whether they be rich or poor. That, then, is the explanation 
of the need for Nursery Schools : they supply a natural want, 
and they bring health and happiness. 

As to cost, the cost of land is usually the heaviest charge ; 
then come the plumbing arrangements, which cost more than 
the shelters. But “‘ elaborate buildings play no part at all 
in securing the new things that are needed in order to give 
real nurture and education.” The estimated cost of the last 
shelter erected, out of a bequest of Miss McMillan’s friend and 
publisher, Mr. J. M. Dent, was only £460. Feeding the 
children with three meals a day for five days (including milk 
twice a day and a two-course dinner) costs two shillings a 
week. ‘‘ None need be hungry. None need be ill-nourished 
in childhood. If the open-air Nursery School has done 
nothing more than demonstrate this fact it deserves well of 
this and coming generations.” In the North, Miss McMillan 
writes, mothers who work in factories pay as much as ten 
shillings a week to have their children ‘* minded ’’—and not 
by trained persons. There is no reason why every parent 
should not be able to contribute a fifth of this sum to schools 
such as she and we hope will soon be established throughout 
this country. ‘‘ The best among our poorest want to pay,” 
she adds, “* love to pay, claim the right to pay. Our people 
were once treated like serfs: there is no reason now to treat 
them like paupers.”’ 

Finally we come to the larger question of the future. 
Miss McMillan wants open-air nursery schools to be built 
as close as possible to the houses of the wage-earners, so that 
mothers can see their children throughout the day. ‘A 
school may be too large, but I see no objection to the num- 
ber of children being three hundred.” Indeed, there are 
many economic advantages of the larger school, and prac- 
tically no drawbacks, for infectious diseases are a rarity 
among children living in moving air. Our present-day 
social order is not founded on the old models at all ; we must 
bring the communal life of villages to these nurseries, for only 
thus shall we escape the cramped, sunless, expensive buildings 
in which we are accustomed to imprison our children during 
their most impressionable years. Furthermore, it is in natural 
surroundings that children can best be studied :; the laboratory 
of the child-psychologist of the future will certainly be an 
open-air school. 

It is ~ tragic fact, as Miss McMillan says, that there are so 
many “anxious, devoted and nervously-overworked young 
mothers who give all their time and strength to their children ”’ 
without giving them of their best, and this through sheer 
ignorance. 

‘The truth seems to break in on all of us at last that the 
nurture and education of younger children demands much 
from mothers, but does not demand the precise kind of service 
and labour that she is so ready to offer. This education 
seems to depend no longer on individual, but on collective 
thought and co-operation.” 

It is a synthesis of vision and knowledge, originality and 
research, that is here contributed to the cause of childhood. 
Miss McMillan tells the history of the movement in outline, 
describes the plans of the buildings first erected, the garden, 
the size of the school, the length of the day (nine hours), 
the diet and clothing, holidays, medical and dental attendance, 
finance, the Mother’s Club which is such a valuable part of 
the work, and the idiosyncracies of children of various ages. 

How much might be done in our shameful slums if only 
the lesson of these garden-nurseries were heeded! We might 
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abolish rickets and tuberculosis, lessen heart-disease ang 
rheumatism, build a race that would be the admiration of the 
world. Already much has been achieved. Twenty years ago, 
three quarters of Miss McMillan’s children arrived verminous, 
now few or none come dirty. And all of them go out as apostles 
of grace and courtesy, with sound minds in sound bodies, 
This is a great book by a great woman ; our generation must 
mark her words. 


A Ghastly Trial 


The Trial of George Chapman (Severin Klosowski). 

by Hargrave L. Adam, (William Hodge. 10s. 6d.) 
Tue first proved victim of that Polish rascal known to legal 
history as the antimony-poisoner, George Chapman, was a 
Mrs. Shadrach Spink, wife of a porter on the Great Eastern 
Railway, who drank and had blonde bobbed hair, the latter 
being a somewhat unusual feminine feature at the end of 
last century. Klosowski, alias Chapman, had been in this 
country for about six years, having come from Warsaw, 
where he had been a surgeon-barber, at the time when he 
met Mrs. Spink. Here in England he was a plain barber, 
or perhaps not so plain, for many women before Mrs. Spink 
had fallen under the spell of his charm ; indeed, at one time 
in Whitechapel two admirers both claimed to be his legal 
wife. That was all over. He no longer married the women 
whom he enticed into his clutches, but took them for a drive 
instead and then announced to their friends that they were 
man and wife. Mrs. Spink had quarrelled with her husband ; 
so Chapman stepped into the breach and annexed both her 
and her dowry of £600. Together they bought a barber's 
shop at Hastings. 

Among those who came to the shop was a chemist from 
whom the barber bought an ounce of tartar-emetic, signing 
the poison register with his usual name of George Chapman. 
The Chapmans then left Hastings and took the lease of a 
public-house in London, off the City Road. Here it was 
that Mrs. Spink began to suffer from vomiting and abdominal 
pains. She grew worse, and died on Christmas Day, 1897. 
Her death was certified, oddly enough, to be due to phthisis, 
and she was buried in a common grave at Leyton, eighteen 
feet deep, with seven other coffins above her. 

A few months later Chapman advertised for a barmaid, 
and chose a certain Bessie Taylor, with whom he went through 
a form of marriage. In February, 1901, after complaining 
for some time of agonizing stomachaches, and growing 
thinner daily, she also died—from “ exhaustion ” the doctors 
said—and was buried at Lynn, with the following inscription 
on her coffin, believed to have been composed by her 
husband ;— 


** Farewell my friends, fond and dear, 
Weep not for me one single tear. 
For all that was and could be done 
You plainly see my time has come,” 


Edited 


A few months later Chapman found another barmaid, who 
also died of cramp and sickness. But this time the doctor 
attending her refused to grant a death certificate. After a 
post mortem Chapman was arrested on October 25th, 1902, 
and paid the penalty for his crimes the following spring. 

The trial took place on March 16th, 1908; the delay 
having been caused by the exhumation of the corpses of 
Chapman’s wives, which were all found to be in a remarkable 
state of preservation. Now antimony, the chief ingredient 
of tartar-emetic, has this embalming quality ; and large 
quantities of the poison were found in the bodies of all the 
deceased. There was never any doubt of the verdict. Mr. 
Justice Grantham castigated the doctors who had made such 
erroneous diagnoses. To the prisoner he said: 

‘It is not necessary for me to go through the harrowing details 
of the case or refer again to the frightful cruelty of which you 
have been guilty in murdering year by year women on whom you 
have gratified your vile lust. I have but one duty to perform— 
that of sentencing you to death.’ 

After his execution rumours began to spread that he had 
been ** Jack the Ripper.”’ Although in all human probability 
the Ripper’s identity will now never be proved, there is at 
least circumstantial evidence that he was Klosowski. 

The mutilations were all purposeless, as to a certain extent 
the proved poisonings were. In each case, except one (where 


the murderer had been disturbed), the bodies that the Ripper 
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cut open and dissected in a particularly revolting way must 
have been attacked by a man who had skill, strength and 
anatomatical knowledge. Furthermore, the murders began 
just when Klosowski arrived in England, and ended when he 
left for America in 1890; but similar crimes were committed 
there until 1892, when Chapman left again for England. 
Finally, the one person who had seen the Ripper talking to 
one of his victims shortly before her death gave in evidence 
a faithful portrait of Chapman. We should have thought, 
however, that modern handwriting experts could settle the 
question by a microscopic comparison of Klosowski’s hand- 
writing with the extant postcards of the ‘* Ripper.” 

It is almost unnecessary to say that this volume has been 
ably edited by Mr. Adam; for the publisher of this series 
chooses his editors with great judgment. We congratulate 
Mr. Hodge on the fiftieth volume in a notable series, and 
Mr. Adam on an exceptionally interesting book. 


The Uses of Diversity 


Liberty in the Modern State. By Professor H. J. Laski. 


and Faber. 7s. 6d.) 
An Introduction to the Social Sciences, 
(Allen and Unwin. 38s. 6d.) 
WERE it not for the fact that administrators in office have 
little time or inclination to inquire into first principles, one 
would unhesitatingly recommend these two books to repre- 
sentatives of government to-day. Much of what is happening 
in India is illuminated by Professor Laski’s restatement of 
the idea of liberty. 

Whatever else in the Liberal tradition may need modification 
to meet new circumstances, the humanist conception of law 
shines out like a beacon. ‘‘ Laws,” says Professor Laski, 
“are rules seeking to satisfy human desires,” and again, 
“law exists for what it does, it is not entitled to obedience 
because it is legal, because, that is, it proceeds from a source 
of reference formally competent to enact it.” He denies, 
of course, that order is the supreme good, or that rebellion 
is always wrong. He affirms, on the other hand, that “ dis- 
order is not a habit of mankind,” that ‘‘ power is by its very 
nature and exercise in the conditional mood,” and, in fact, 
that ‘“‘ when the government of the State has lost its hold 
upon the affections of the common man, that loss is always 
a reflection of a profound moral cause.” Hence he makes 
an eloquent defence of freedom of written expression, as 
being ‘‘ the supreme katharsis of discontent.” This collection 
of lectures, originally intended for an American University, 
is studded with allusions to events of recent years, notably 
the General Strike, which he seems to consider as psycho- 
logically necessary as the Gandhi campaign of civil dis- 
obedience. 

In his onslaught on the so-called idealist theory of the 
State, namely, that there is a real will common to each 
member of society, only to be realized in service to the 
demands of the State, ‘‘the highest part of ourselves ”— 
Professor Laski betrays his fundamental position. It is 
not merely that the State itself is, as Dr. Delisle Burns also 
reminds us, ‘an artificial product of the creative moral 
imagination of certain 1.cn, at certain times, and at certain 
places,’ and emphatically not the whole of organized social 
life. That is a truth which we may be expected to recognize 
increasingly in an age of relativity and international con- 
struction. The fundamental assumption, as with all good 
Liberals, is the importance of personality, the sense that 
each of us is ultimately different from his fellows, and that 
any new Jerusalem can be built only on the foundations of 
men’s diverse human experience. 

Dr. Delisle Burns, in a sense, starts from the same assump- 
tion in his study of social life, but he also goes beyond it. 
He rejects in fact the common conception of liberty as being 
both negative and individualistic, since it implies (a) that 
the mere absence of restraint is good, and (b) that the 
individual or the group is a segregate atom in a social void. 
These assumptions he dubs an inheritance from the Renais- 
sance and the Aufklérung, ‘“‘ invested for compound interest 
by the Utilitarians.” Looking to the lessons of the new 
psychology, he argues that the important factor is the growth 
element in life. If there is felt restraint, then there is a 
denial of freedom, because that growth is stunted. He thus 


(Faber 
By C. Delisle Burns. 


conceives liberty positively as “ the enjoyable expression of 
personality or activity’ and bases his case upon the fact 
that man is fundamentally social, so that contact with his 
fellows induces a healthful inter-penetration, and not merely 
conflict. On this showing, “‘ independence ”’ is an absurdity, 
likewise the antithesis of law and liberty, while labour laws 
actually not only increase the liberty of the workers, but by 
improving the quality of their contact with their employers 
increase the sum total of liberty. 

We have not space to touch upon more than this small 
section of Dr. Delisle Burns’ stimulating little book. Its 
purpose is clear, to afford a conspectus of the whole field of 
social life before the study of any one section is attempted 
—a very necessary corrective for specialization. Two things 
he emphasizes which we may well take to heart; first of 
all that the change in the State system from authority to 
service is already well advanced throughout the world, 
so that the modern State, freed from authoritarian trammels, 
is “a sort of official receiver for the bankruptcy of economic 
or cultural organizations ”’ ; secondly—a view which Professor 
Laski would no doubt endorse, that 

‘the abilities of common men are much greater than the existing 


circumstances allow them to seem to be. . . . To release the (under- 
lying) forces in common men is to give them liberty.” 


A Scottish School Inspector 


Tales and Travels of a School Inspector. By John Wilson, 
M.A. (Glasgow: Jackson, Wylie and Co. 7s. 6d.) 

In this chatty and breezy volume, Mr. Wilson looks back over 
his forty years’ experience as a school inspector, during which 
time he visited an immense number of schools of different 
kinds in half the counties of Scotland. If conditions were 
difficult and exacting for the inspector years ago, at least his 
calling did not lack the spice of variety, or even of danger. 
Travel in the Highlands is not always too easy in these days 
of the ubiquitous motor-car ; but, in pre-petrol times, the 
difficulties were often such as to daunt all but the pluckiest 
and most pertinacious adventurer. Mr. Wilson never allowed 
anything to stand between himself and his duty, and he gives 
us many interesting stories about long and frequently 
hazardous journeys by foot and on horseback. Sometimes, 
when he was lucky, he would get a “lift” over a lonely 
mountain pass in the mail dog-cart. At other times, a sleigh 
would be brought into commission. One intensely cold night 
was spent in the guard’s brake-van of a goods train that 
stopped to shunt at every station, while, on another occasion, 
the local hearse was the only available vehicle. 

Travel by sea was even worse. For his visits to some of 
the islands a yacht was placed at his disposal. Its skipper, a 
Southerner, refused to study the local charts or to take 
Mr. Wilson’s advice, and it was only his supremely able 
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seamanship that extricated him in the nick of time from the 
perils which he would do nothing to avoid. Among the 
writer’s most vivid pictures is that of a voyage through raging 
seas to Heisker, where he had to examine fifteen fair-haired 
children who saw no stranger, save the inspector himself, from 
one year’s end to another. It was in returning one evening 
from Heisker that Mr. Wilson’s love of lobster nearly cost 
him his life. But that is a story which readers must discover 
for themselves. 

Mr. Wilson gives us many graphic impressions of Scottish 
life and character. He recalls the time when Free Church 
ministers denounced singing and refused to have organs in 
their churches, but would solemnly bless the whisky at a 
feast! He brings poignantly before us, again, the evils of the 
“grant”? system, under which teachers, paid by results, 
‘* would endeavour by hook or by crook, the synonym for 
bullying and corporal punishment, to cram into their pupils 
sufficient to ensure that the exactions of Her Majesty’s 
emissary would be met.” That is the one dark spot in the 
history of Scottish education. To its many lighter and noble 
aspects Mr. Wilson pays full justice. 


Deportment for Girls 


The Book of the Knight of La Tour Landry. Introduction by 
D. B. Wyndham Lewis. (John Hamilton. 10s. 6d.) 
The Book of the Chevalier de la Tour Landry was the manual 
of deportment for. girls of birth in France and such parts 
of Germany as were relatively civilized well into the Renais- 
sance. Its author was a landowner in Anjou. It was early 
translated into English. Caxton printed an edition in 1484, 
There was an earlier one, and both, we are told, have been 
used for the purposes of this translation. The English has 
been modernized but the text is unabridged. There are 
readers who will object to this latter fact. Mr. Wyndham 
Lewis expects “ squeals ” from “ the puritan and the prig.” 
Well! Some stomachs are stronger than others. We 
would warn those whose literary digestion is unaccustomed 
to mediaeval fare. For the most part, however, the Knight’s 











Now Ready 


W AR-BOOKS 


A Critical Guide 
by 
CYRIL FALLS 
10s. 6d. 


“ Warzbooks” -will be found a thoroughly 
reliable guide. It contains some seven hun- 
dred and fifty entries, sub-divided under the 
headings of History, Personal Reminiscence 
and Fiction. The most important foreign 
books are dealt with, as well as the whole field 
of English war literature, and each entry has a 
concise descriptive and critical note by the 
editor. Finally, a few blank leaves are left at 
the end of each section, on which to enter any 
subsequent publications of importance. 





PETER DAVIES, 
30 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 2; 
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fatherly didacticism and the anecdotes which illustrate hig 
moral points are charming and amusing. He brings before 
us the young women of his period and teaches us to dis. 
tinguish between the sheep and the goats. This type of 
bad.deportment held up so many centuries ago as a warning, 
strikes one as still familiar. ‘‘ She held not her estate ang 
port sure for she looked small and winked oft, and spake 
afore she understood what was said of her and ever looked 
over the shoulder, and ever beating her eyelids together,” 

Now let us consider a perfect lady. She is “‘ easy in speech 
and not light in looking.” She is good tempered, “a gentle. 
woman should have no wrath in her, for they ought to have 
a gentle heart and fair and soft in answer and to be humble, 
as God saith in the Gospel.” Her politeness must not stop 
short at the circle of her intimates or equals :— 

‘ As it happed as I was not long since in the company of Knights 
and Ladies a great lady did off her hood and bowed her against a 
tailor and one of the Knights said ‘ Madam, you have done off your 
hood toa tailor’ and shesaid that she was gladder that she had done 
it off to him than to a lord. And they ail saw her meekness and 
wisdom, and held her wise, and the knight lewd that told her of the 
tailor.” 

Our Knight is a Conservative ; he objects to “ new novelties 
of array.” He thinks ‘ all good women ought to be afeared 
to take any such array till it were taken in all the country 
and that they may no longer flee it for worldly shame.” We 
are sometimes tempted to think that Mediaeval people were 
more like ourselves than the Elizabethans with whom we are 
so ceaselessly compared. 


Three Books on Flying 


A Narrative History of Aviation. By John Goldstrom. (Mac. 
millan. 17s.) 

The World’s Aeroplanes and Airships. By G. Gibbard Jackson, 
(Sampson Low, Marston. 6s.) 

The Airway to See Europe. By Eleanor Elsner. (Marriott. 6s.) 

Mr. Gotpstrom has not only had the advantage of personal 

friendship with Mr. Orville Wright, the great pioneer of 

aviation, but he has kept in close touch with modern flying 

and was one of the first publicists to make the trans-continental 

journey of the United States by air. His History is probably 

the most interesting and accurate of those published on 

aviation. 

. Full credit is given to the achievements of the 

Englishmen who were the first to fly the Atlantic by aeroplane 


_and airship. The book is well documented and planned and 


illustrated, the text free from exaggeration and eminently 
readable. If we had to choose one book on flying which 
gave in succinct form all that had been thought and done 
on the subject from earliest times to the present day, we 
should choose this. Mr. Goldstrom has material for twenty 
volumes : it is something of a feat to have compressed without 
distorting such a mass of facts. 

Mr. Gibbard Jackson’s book, with similar scope, suffers 
from lack of an index, but both its price and the fact that 
it gives more prominence to our own national problems in 
aviation, will secure it a wide public. There are some excellent 
illustrations, both in colour and in black-and-white, and a 
full account of British aircraft construction which should 
do much to acquaint the public with what is being done 
in this vitally important industry. But when Mr. Jackson 
goes further afield he is not always trustworthy. Lindbergh’s 
flight is sketchily told, and the name of his famous rival, 
Fonck, the war “ace,” is twice given as Fouch. Again, 
in the account of the first Atlantic flight, Alcock is represented 
as knowing by his indicator that * they were travelling at 
the rate of 128 miles an hour.” To the average reader 
“travelling * will convey the impression that they were 
travelling at that rate over the sea, which was not so. 

Mrs. Elsner is an experienced voyager and an agreeable 
writer: as Lord Thomson says in his introduction: ‘ She 
describes the joys and thrills of air travel in an appropriately 
breezy style.” Between Corsicaand Tunis she met witha forced 
landing due to a broken induction pipe, and gave the pilot 
the stopper of her water bottle to repair the damage. Other 
excitements she had, but the book is more a guide to sight- 
seeing without seasickness, than a record of adventure. We 
believe that many intending travellers will follow Mrs. 
Elsner’s example if they read her pleasant book. 
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(Sliding Sunshine Roof £10 extra) 


READ THE AUSTIN 
MAGAZINE 4d. every month 


Here is yet another Owner 
Report which shows the stuff 
of which Austins are made: 


On a tour to Scotland, the car 
left Leighton Buzzard, Bed- 
fordshire, at 7.45 a.m. and 
reached Galashiels, Selkirkshire, 


owners. 


Talk the matter over with your 
nearest Austin dealer. 


*Remember. This ts an Austin 
owner's experience. No specially 
made tests are published in this 
series of unsolicited reports. 
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A Terrible War Book! 


THE ARMY BEHIND 
BARBED WIRE 


By EDWIN ERICH DWINGER 
“Tf there is a more terrible book than this 
in war literature I do not know it... . The 
book is a scream of pain, the cry of outraged 
manhood against high heaven, that should 
haunt the conscience of the world for years 
to come.” —Sunday Referee. 


Ts. Od. 





CASUAL 
OBSERVATIONS 


By ARTHUR PONSONBY 


These essays “are excellent human observa- 
tions, and have that admirable quality of 
increasing as well as allaying our curiosity.” 
—Evening Standard. 
6s. 
GEORGE 


ALLEN & UNWIN LTD. 























BLACKIE’S LIST 


A Notable Biography 


FIRE KINDLETH FIRE 


The Professional Autobiography of 


MARION CLEEVE 
Ex-Head Mistress of the Snellham Municipal Secondary 
School for Girls 
Bound in cloth. Price 6s. net 


“As readable as any novel to those who are in sympathy 
with its world.”—Times. 


ALPINE FLOWERS 


THE MOST COMMON ALPINE PLANTS OF 
SWITZERLAND, AUSTRIA, AND BAVARIA 
3y DR. GUSTAV HEGI 
Lately Professor in the University of Munich 
Authorized Translation by 
WINIFREL M. DEANS, M.A., B.Sc. 
With 30 coloured and 8 black-and-white plates 
Bound in cloth boards. Size 84 x 54 ins. Price 7s. 6d. net 
“There is a glossary of botanical terms and an index of 
plant names, both of which will be found invaluable by the 
beginner. It is convenient in size and will be found an 
admirable companion to have on alpine excursions, parti- 
cularly to those who are interested in but not acquainted 
with the vast majority of alpine flowers. It will be found 
a most useful guide to have on any excursion to the Alps 
or the highlands of Austria and Bavaria.”—Country Life, 


THE SCOTS KITCHEN 


ITS TRADITIONS AND LORE 

WITH OLD-TIME RECIPES 

3y F. MARIAN McNEILL 
Strongly bound in buckram. Price 7s. 6d. net 


“Miss McNeill has written a most alluring book, which 
will provide matter for many a literary dissertation.” 
—Morning Post. 





Just Published 
SCOTLAND: THE ANCIENT 
KINGDOM 


By DONALD A. MACKENZIE 


” 66 


Author of “Ancient Civilizations,” “Ancient Man in 
Britain,” “Footprints of Early Man,” ete. 


Demy 8vo. Price 15s. net 





Descriptive Catalogue free on application. 


BLACKIE AND SON, LIMITED 


50 OLD BAILEY, LONDON, E.C. 4 























ROUND TABLE 


A Quarterly Review of the Politics of the 
British Commonwealth. 
LEADING CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
TOWARDS PEACE OR WAR? 
PURITANS AND PROFLIGATES IN FINANCE. 
THE GANDHI MOVEMENT. 
THE PROBLEM OF JAPAN. 
KING ALFONSO AND THE CRISIS IN SPAIN. 
AN EXPERIMENT IN AFRICAN EDUCATION 
IN KENYA. 
GREAT BRITAIN: HOME AND FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS. 


Also Articles from Ireland, Canada, Australia, South 
rica and New Zealand, 
Price 5s. per copy, or 20s. per annum, United States 
and Canada’ $5 p.a. India Rs. 15 p.a., unless it is 
preferred to pay in sterling. Post Free. 











To be obtained through all Booksellers, Railway Bookstalls, and at 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., LONDON, W.C.2. 
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Fiction 
“Mos et Motes” 


The Edwardians. ByV.Sackville-West. (Hogarth Press. 7s. 6d.) 
‘Cimarron. By Edna Ferber. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.) 
Many Captives. By John Owen. (Gollancz. 7s. 
Giant’s Bread. By Mary Westmacott. (Collins. 7s. 


6d.) 

6d.) 

Ir is Blake, I believe, who says somewhere that to generalize 
js the sign of a weak mind, and like most of Blake’s utterances 
the remark carries an uncomfortable load of truth. None the 
less generalizations may serve a useful purpose, at once eco- 
nomic and comparative, and can do little harm provided that 
belief in them is not substituted for belief in the objects thereby 
associated together. They may even, on occasion, comprise 
a truth which would remain invisible if left distributed over 
‘a variety of unrelated instances. Miss Sackville-West’s new 
book, The Edwardians, is a case in point, for it consists largely 
in a series of superb generalizations about London Society in 
the early nineteen hundreds. I do not, for a moment, think 
that it is any the less true for that. In fact, it is almost 
impossible to conceive such a book, essentially a roman de 
moeurs, being written in any other way. Miss West, moreover, 
js certainly no tyro at the art of generalization. Besides a 
ready flow of direct and acute observations about the manners, 
morals, traditions, loyalties and fads of the Edwardians, she 
manages to suggest the atmosphere and spirit of the times as 
a whole, by a series of pictures and conversations very cleverly 
woven into the fabric of her plot. It is just by the careful 
selection of these incidents—in themselves perhaps neither 
very significant or typical, that the suggestion of their general 
significance is maintained. This is the high art of generaliz- 
ation. Through it a tea-party or a croquet-match becomes of 
equal importance with a love-affair or a Coronation. Thus 
Miss West’s picture of the ‘‘ Smart Set,” though based on a 
superficial examination of a few of their activities and neces- 
sarily restricted to a handful of characters, remains somehow a 
temarkably comprehensive and convincing study of those 
seemingly far-off days. Fascinating, delicious, charming, 
are the adjectives which immediately spring to mind on 
appraising it, and of course they are precisely the adjectives 
the author intends her readers to use. And the story which 
provides Miss Sackville-West with the excuse for this witty 
excursion into the Mayfair of 1905 also provides her with the 
opportunity of describing ‘‘ Chevron,” the ancient country 
seat of her hero, with an equally malicious impartiality and 
perhaps a more personal knowledge. In any case the book 
is emphatically one to be read. 

To pass from The Edwardians to Cimarron is like passing 
from ‘* Chocolat Marie” to rump steak and onions. The 
comparison, however, implies no criticism of the quality of the 
steak, which is unquestionably of the very best. Here, at jast, 
is a hundred per cent. Wild-West story which should be read 
by everyone with a taste for literature as well as adventure. 
Not that Miss Ferber is sophisticated about her prairies. Far 
from it. Only that it requires as much sense of literature to 
write a really first-rate ‘“* Broncho Bill”’ as it does to write a 
first-rate psychological novel. Cimarron certainly qualifies 
for the former distinction. It is a hard-bitten, racy story of 
pioneer days in Oklahoma, when vast tracks of virgin country, 
only inhabited by Indians, were taken over by the American 
Government and thrown open in plots to anyone who could 
ride fast enough to get one, and shoot straight enough to hold 
on to one after he had got it. It was literally like that. 
Particularly it is the story of Yancey Cravat, lawyer, journalist- 
printer and squatter, a physical giant with a taste for Shake- 
speare and an insatiable love of danger, who takes his delicately 
reared wife Sabra out to Osage and plumps her down in that 
somewhat alarming city of cowboys and six-shooters. Their 
subsequent adventures, quarrels and escapades are too many 
and varied to be even suggested here, but they never fall below 
the level of the first drive out to the prairie, and are all told 
with the same verve and gusto. Would that qll books of this 
type had even half as much vigour. 

Many Captives is a quiet, subdued piece of work which 
many people will certainly find moving and perhaps beautiful. 
Its intention, as the title implies, is the presentation of the 
various forms of servitude, physical and psychological, to 
which circumstances, habit, misfortune or weakness of char- 


acter may subject one. Personally, I felt a little distrustful 
of Mr. Owen’s emotional background, though I admired the 
deft way in which he manipulated his plot so as to make 
the most of it. His descriptions of Suffolk country and 
Suffolk folk, moreover, are well done. The weakness of his 
book seems to me largely in its construction, which is 
broken-backed and rather clumsy, leading to the climax only 
by obscure and rather devious routes. 

Giant’s Bread is yet another of those stories which begin 
at the end and then go back to the beginning. In this case 
it is the life of a musician, a composer of genius, which forms 
the subject of the book. Miss Westmacott starts with a 
description of a performance at ‘* London’s new National 
Opera House” (presumably some years hence !), and then 
traces the life of the composer from early childhood 
upwards, carefully emphasizing the influences of heredity, sex, 
and environment. As a first novel the book has obvious 
merits, though at the same time it is crowded with faults. 
Pre-eminently Miss Westmacott is not yet sufficiently certain 
of herself to know what to put in and what to leave out. Her 
sense of selection is still undetermined. She has, also, a 
tendency to be always on the side of the angels (though, of 
course, of the modern angel) and some of her characters are 
a little grotesque. Mrs. Deyre, for example, mother of the 
future genius, is a little too good (or bad) to be true. Granted 
that mothers of this type exist, and sometimes may even 
produce a genius, it is seldom that they contain all the 
attributes of maternal impossibility—hysteria, selfishness, 
stupidity and an overweening affection for their offspring— 
in the manner of Mrs. _ Deyre. However, when 
Miss Westmacott has learnt to tighten up her dialogue, and 
to imply more than she states, she will be able to give fuller 
effect to her capacity for telling a story, and her very saving 
sense of humour. They are qualities not to be rated low in 
a first novel. I. M. Parsons. 


THE SMALL DARK MAN. By Maurice Walsh. (Chambers, 
%s. 6d.)—It should be easy enough for the novel-weary to 
sneer at Mr. Walsh’s *‘ small dark man,” to say that we are 
already tired out by heroes made up of such stale material as 
valour and chivalry, romance and quixotry, temper and sen- 
timentality. Yes, it should be easy, but actually it is impos- 
sible, for the small dark man in his big black hat comes 
leaping out at us from the third page of the book. He compels 
us to follow him on his adventures, to believe that love is a 
new thing, and the quest of it unheard of until he went follow- 
ing a tow-haired girl over the Scottish hills. He is so alive 
that we never stop to ask: ‘“* But would any real man do this 
or that ?’? The small dark man behaves exquisitely and 
ridiculously, and we accept all his actions as those of a friend. 
We delight in his songs and his fighting. There is very little 
plot in this story of a man’s visit to the home of a War-time 
friend, and that little is as old as the tale of Eden. The hero 
lovés one girl and thinks that she is in love with somebody else. 
His friend loves another girl and thinks that she is loved by the 
small dark man. There is a reckless impertinence in Mr. 
Walsh’s choice of theme, and if he had not handled it so 
brilliantly the story would be banal: as it is he has produced 
one of the freshest books it has ever been our joy toread. He 
writes with zest, has a wonderful instinct for the right word, 
and his style is only marred by certain rather irritating 
mannerisms. The new edition of this book is welcome. 

SHRIMPS FOR TEA. By Josephine Blumenfeld. (Heine- 
mann. 7s. 6d.)—Each of these twenty-one short stories is, 
within its own narrow compass, a perfect piece of work. Their 
author avoids that mistake so common among writers of brief 
fiction : she never attempts to make a pretty pattern. There 
is no rounding off, no grand flourish at the finish: each 
begins naturally and ends naturally. The best story of all is 
the last one, which describes the emotions of a small boy 
during a theatre and supper party arranged for him as a 
birthday treat. Everything is wrong: he doesn’t understand 
the play, he doesn’t understand the talk, and he is not asked 
to have a second helping of ice-pudding. The horrors con- 
tinue, until at last, with the pathetic politeness of small boys, 
he asks a very large woman to dance with him : ‘* What a hot 
body she had, and what sticks of legs, they wouldn’t go any- 
where he put them; he clutched tighter, seeing nothing but 
a glittering buckle and pink georgette in front of his nose, 
feeling the tower of pink strength above him.” Miss Blumen- 
feld has the knack of grasping the essential factors in other 
people’s misery. In one story she makes us aware of the 
helpless irritability of a baby, in another of a young bride’s 
resentment at becoming public property for weeks before her 
own wedding, in another of the tragedy of a cook who buys 
shoes that are too small and too expensive for her. There is 
great integrity, economy and wisdom in each of these short 
sketches, and every one of them will repay a second reading. 
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Mote Books of the Week 


(Continued from page 905.) 

Professor Vladimirtsov’s Life of Chingis-Khan (Routledge, 
Gs.) is no ‘“‘ romanced biography ” of the Mongol war-lord 
who shook the thrones of all the known earth in the early 
thirteenth century, but careful history based on the best 
authorities. It is interesting to note that Professor Vladimirtsov 
is of the opinion that “ other sources of the greatest importance 
remain unpublished, untranslated and unstudied.’’ No doubt 
in Inner Mongolia, wherethe ‘* institutions ’’ of Ghengiz are 
still followed, and his memory revered, there must remain all 
kinds of records and treasures from the sacking of great cities 
that may one day emerge; meanwhile, however, we have 
here an outline of the life of a military genius whose talent 
(in the opinion of such an acknowledged authority as Captain 
Liddell Hart) was equal if not superior to that of Napoleon. 
Ghengiz was a good sportsman, a just man according to his 
lights, and by no means the savage that the vanquished 
Moslems represented him to be. This is a short book that can 
be read in two hours; two most profitable hours to those 
who would know more of one of the great figures of the carly 
Middle Ages. 

* * * * 

The University of Edinburgh Journal in its summer number 
(Edinburgh, Oliver and Boyd, 1s.) reprints Sir Alfred Ewing’s 
admirable memorial notice of Lord Balfour, Chancellor of 
the University for nearly forty years. It also pays a farewell 
tribute to Professor Baldwin Brown, who is retiring from the 
Chair of Fine Art after half a century of strenuous and fruitful 
labour. The Journal belongs to the more severe type of 
academic periodical, but its stern pages of history and news 
must not lead the stranger to suppose that the light-hearted 
Edinburgh student is extinct. 

* * * * 


* Certain lighthouses on the migration routes have been 
specially fitted with perching screens, which are alive with 
birds at certain seasons.” ‘To prevent the birds flying 
blindly into the heavy glass with fatal results, it is proposed 
to erect screens around the lights.” This sort of information, 
and descriptions of what is being done and what should be done 
to promote the welfare of animals is contained in the 90th 
Report of the Scottish Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. Reports have also been published from sister- 
societies throughout the world. We feel sure many readers 
of the Spectator will want to read this Report, which can be 
obtained gratis by anyone who cares to send for it to 19 
Melville Street, Edinburgh. 

* * * * 


There is something terrifying about any work of art by 
the hand or the pen of a madman, and Nicolas Gogol’s Diary 
of a Madman (The Cresset Press, £3 3s.), recently translated 
by Prince Mirsky, has that ‘‘ something” to excess. It is 
partly because this diary makes one laugh as well as cry that 
its effect is so poignant. Both the illustrations in aquatint, 
by A. Alexeieff, and the general production of the book are 
excellent. a 

* * * * 

The Tribute, which was issued on May 14th, the Anniver- 
sary of His Majesty’s restoration to health, is a large, thick 
magazine containing some thirty short stories by well-known 
writers, including Compton Mackenzie, H. de Vere Stacpoole, 
Sir Max Pemberton, &c., and an enormous number and 
variety of illustrations. The Tribute can be obtained from 18 
Charing Cross Road, W.C., for the sum of 3s. 6d., and all 
profit from its sale is to be given to the V.C. Remembrance 
Fund. 

* * # * 

The sub-title, ‘‘ Conversations of Real Use,” of the little 
book of French conversations, reprinted from the Daily Mail, 
under the title of Brush Up Your French (Dent, 2s. 6d.), is 
completely justified. Mr. Hartog, the French master at St. 
2aul’s School, has done his task admirably. The conversations 
are about travelling, ordering meals, booking rooms at hotels, 
shopping, etc. The English is given on one side of the page 
and the French on the other, so that one easily can test the 
**Frenchness ” of one’s French. We thoroughly recommend 
this little book to everyone who is anxious to polish up their 
knowledge of this language. 

* * % 


The interest now taken in the possibility of reunion between 
the Anglican and the Orthodox Churches is too often accom- 
panied by an almost complete ignorance of the special 
yractices and characteristics of Eastern Christianity ; and 
iiuherte accurate information on this subject has been hard 
for the ordinary reader to find. Miss Euphrosyne Kephala’s 
excellent and clearly-written account of The Church of the 
Greek People: Past and Present (Williams and Norgate, 
4s. 6d.), however, puts at his disposal just the facts that 
are needed for a sympathetic understanding of the Orthodox 





point of view. It is all the moze valuable because written b 

one who has been brought up in that Church from childhood, 
and does not merely observe it from without. Miss Kephala 
brings out clearly on the one side the strong historical position 
of the Greek Church, its unbroken continuity with the primitive 
communities founded by St. Paul, its pride in being the one 
Christian body using the very language of the New Testa- 
ment; on the other, its deeply mystical outlook and the 
profound spirit of adoration which governs its liturgic life. 

* * * * 


The Nonesuch Plutarch (five volumes, 30s. each) was 
welcomed with all the honours by us on the appearance of 
the first volume. The splendid typography, the spaciousness 
of the treatment, the originality of Mr. Poulton’s portrait 
illustrations were then acclaimed. But, like skyscrapers or 
the courses of a well-conceived dinner, such volumes gain 
by their cumulative effect. They are printed alternately 
in France and England, except for the illustrations and 
titles which are done at home, and, we believe, by different 
printers at that. The assembling of material from such 
varied sources into so congruous a whole is a masterpiece of 
organization. 

* * * * 


Human Nature, by Dan Griffiths, with a foreword by the 
Right Hon. Wedgwood Benn (the C. W. Daniel Company, 
2s. 6d.) is a rather crude attempt to supply a philosophy for 
the policy of social reform. It is neither more nor less than 
determinism of a crude and inconsistent sort, the argument being 
that if you want to change a man’s behaviour you must alter his 
circumstances instead of trying to influence his mind. It is, 
on the whole, rather an unnecessary book. We can agree that 
** the good life must be lived in a good society ” without being 
obliged to surrender all claims to human free will. The 
philosophical arguments used to establish the hypothesis of 
determinism are neither new nor complete, but the application 
of them is interesting. If this book attains any popularity 
it is likely to have influence on the process of social 
reform, and this influence will probably be in the right 


direction. 
x * * * 


Durham Cathedral, by the Rev. James Wall, is one of the 
‘*Famous Churches”’ series (Dent, cloth 2s. 6d. or leather 4s. 6d.), 
It is written with special emphasis upon the personal element in 
the history:-of Durham, so that the casual visitor may not 
be entirely dependent for interest upon the grandeur of the 
architecture. This, however, is very fully described, and 
the author has not omitted to mention various legends and 
traditions as well as the more fully authenticated historical 
facts connected with the Cathedral. It is an excellent idea 
of the publisher to put upon the end papers a series of small 
sketches designed to enable readers to appreciate the difference 
between the various types of architecture and the clothing of 
the figures in the windows and of sculptures according to 
date and style. 

* * * * 


Herr Niemann’s Life of Brahms has been followed by another, 
also from a German, Richard Specht, translated by Eric 
Blom and published by Dent (21s.). Specht knew the Master 
during the last ten years of his life, through those peaceful 
days in Vienna. Without this experience, as the author says, 
‘** I should scarcely have succeeded in drawing my portrait, 
had I not been in time to enjoy the good fortune of feeling 
the pressure of the master’s firm, stumpy hand, to hear the 
rusty and creaking voice, to listen to his wholly world-remote, 
unvirtuosic, self-absorbed playing, and to be in contact with 
his humanity.” This privilege, with free access to letters and 
documents, has enabled the biographer to give a detailed 
portrait that is absorbingly interesting. The blood of human 
life flows through it, and the reader shares the days and 
years, the trials and triumphs, of one of the most self-contained 
characters that the world of music has ever produced. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Our weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen Questions 
submitted is awarded this week to M. R. Johnson, Brook- 
lands, Church Stretton, Salop, for the following :— 


Questions on Animals 


What were these animals ? With whom were they associated or 
by whom celebrated ? 


1. Timothy. 8. The Wolf of Agobio. 
2. Beau. 9. Old Tiny. 

3. Maida. 10. Flush. 

4. Foss. 11. Grip. 

5. Diamond. 12. Pomero. 

6. Nero. 13. Caesar, 


7. The pensive Selima. 


~ 


Answers will be found on page 924. 
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HERE’S THE 
CAPITAL.OF SWEDEN 


After we have marvelled over the water at that master- 
piece in wine-red brick, the Town Hall, we cross a bridge or 
two and come to the huge Royal Palace. Narrow winding 
streets, tightly packed with ancient houses, lead us to the 
House of the Nobles. More bridges! No wonder, for this 
city straddles over thirteen islands! Trees, great, green 
blocks of them; white buildings looking at themselves in 
glinting water; a mediaeval doorway close upon the heels 
of modernist buildings; boats, skimming about like taxis; 
air with a kick in it, and a sun that’s on duty for sixteen 
hours a day. In a word—Stockholm ! 

Little white steamers are sunning themselves by the quay. 
One takes us past a bevy of buildings by the water. Flags 
are fluttering gaily, and a great steel tower runs up into 
the sky. That must be the famous Exhibition of Swedish 
Arts and Crafts. Then we’re threading a way between 
lovely wooded islands. Strange barques float by. And so 
on, up the winding channels of this sea that has the smooth- 
ness of a river. The gentle smack of wavelets against the 
bow, the beat of the sun upon the deck, the scent of pines 
blowing cool across the water, and islands, islands, islands 
—yes, it’s the Stockholm Archipelago ! 

And don’t forget quaint-costumed Dalecarlia; Varmland, 
which is Sweden in little; mysterious Lapland, lighted by 
the Midnight Sun; the marvellous pageant of the 3 50-mile 
G6ta Canal; Visby, city of ruins and roses. One wonderful 
Swedish holiday can encompass them all ! 


* 


For free, copiously illustrated booklets and full information 
write to the Swedish Travel Bureau, 20g Coventry Street, 
London, W.1; The British and Northern Shipping Agency, 5, 
Lisyd’s Avenue, E..C.3, or any of the leading tourist agencies. 














Doctors 
have proved 
its worth 


SIR HENRY THOMPSON, the 
eminent surgeon, said in his treatise 
on “ Food and Feeding ” : 


“For those who can afford to buy 
bottled waters, no purer exists in any 
natural source than that of our own 
MALVERN SPRINGS. Certainly, it 
is wholly unnecessary to import waters 
for the use of the table from foreign 
sources. 


Do not pay more for foreign waters 
—MALVERN does you more good, 
at less cost.” 


WATER 


Obtainable at all leading 
hotels, wine merchants, 
chemists and stores. 
Head Office: 

1, Connaught Place, W.2. 
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Be Sure to Read 
the JUNE Number of 


THE MAGAZINE 
OF TODAY 


The New Illustrated Monthly 
For the Busy Reader 


Now on Sale at all Leading Bookstalls 





The remarkable list of contents for the June number 





includes :— 
ARTICLES 

How I Would Reform Parliament......... Sir W. A. Wayland, M.P. 
Miss E. Picton-Turbervill, M.P., Professor Low 

and Sir Herbert Morgan 

What’s Coming in Transport?........................ John R. Hind 
in the Land of Make-Believe.......................: Margery Tudor 
What We Can Learn from Germany...... William Harbutt Dawson 
Furniture Has Changed to Suit the Age...... W. A. Gibson Martin 
The Conquest of Blindness.................. Myfanwy I. Crawshay 
ek Die ee I, oo ns ons son tba esesvewerecewes Merton Rhodes 
What Shall We Do With Our Leisure?............... C. E. M. Joad 
Success—and You....................000- Bernard Hollander, M.D. 
Making Engiand Sober............... By Our Special Commissioner 


The Scientist in the Garden...............:.......200: Daisy E. Waid 
| And other striking articles 





FEATURES 


Literary Competitions Records of the Month 
Topics of the Times This Interesting World 
Here and There From the Newest Books 
Today and Tomorrow The World of Business 
Who’s Who This Month Novels of the Month 
Science Notes and News As a Woman Sees It 
For the Busy Reader Current Viewpoints 
Diary of a Music Lover The Last Page 





FLEET PUBLICATIONS, 9 PALACE GATE, LONDON, W.8 


Subscription Rate: 14s. a year, post free to any part of the world. 
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Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad, 


They are written by correspondents who have visited the places described. 


of the Travel articles published in our columns. 


Inquiries should be addressed to the Travel Manager, The 


We shall be glad to answer questions arising out 
SPECTATOR, 


99 Gower Street, W.C.1.] 


The Scott Country 


jr is forty years since I first heard the T:veed ripple over its 
pebbles, yet that exquisite thin music still sings in the memory. 
The Scott country properly includes the whole of that Border 
quadrilateral of which the angular points are Peebles, 
Dumfries, Carlisle and Berwick. But in ‘the tourist sense 
it is the stretch of Tweedside which centres in Melrose and 
Abbotsford—names as inseparably connected with Sir Walter 
as Stratford with Shakespeare and Hell with Dante. Now- 
adays it can all be seen in a day’s tour from Edinburgh by 
L.N.E.R. and motor-coach, at the moderate cost of 10s. 6d., 
whilst the ubiquitous and affable Thomas Cook further 
includes luncheon, sight-seeing fees, and the services of a modern 
Captain Clutterbuck for 22s. 6d. The approach of the Scott 
centenary will probably increase the number of the pilgrims 
who visit Abbotsford and say with Milton : 


“O, happy this house that harboured him and that cold stone 
whereon he rested.” 


The scenery of Tweedside sometimes disappoints the 
tourist. Like China tea, water ice and avocado pears, it is 
too delicate for a jaded palate. When Washington Irving 
was taken up by Scott to his Delectable Mountains : 


“T beheld,” (he writes), “‘a mere succession of grey waving 
hills, line beyond line, as far as my eye could reach, monotonous 
in their aspect, and so destitute of trees that one could almost sce 
a stout fly walking along their profile.” 


Prosper Mérimée unkindly disposed of the Lowland hills as 
mere greenish humps. Yet to Scott’s eye they were ‘** more 
lovely than Sorrento, more romantic than Monte Rosa.” 
It is true that, though the scenery which Scott loved is some- 
times grand, it is never grandiose ; its salient characteristics 
are restfulness and a sober melancholy ; it is perhaps seen to 
greatest advantage on what the Scots call ‘“‘a soft day.” 
But its greatest charm is that of poetical association : 


‘* A mist of memory broods and floats, 
The Border waters flow ; 
The air is full of ballad notes, 
Borne out of long ago.” 


There can be few more agreeable tours by motor-coach than 
that of the Scott country. It begins and ends at Melrose, 
the Kennaquhair of The Monastery. (It is a curious fact, by 
the way, that Ruskin, who prided himself on etymological 
acumen, did not realize that Kennaquhair was the Scottish 
for Utopia.) The lovely old abbey, still ‘‘ a dream in stone,” 
has been amply described by Scott himself, but he omits to 
notice the haunting epitaph on one of its tombs : 

‘The earth goeth on the earth, glist’ring like gold ; 
The earth goes to the earth sooner than it wold ; 
The earth builds on the earth castles and towers ; 
The earth says to the earth, All shall be ours.” 


It is an appropriate text for the succeeding visit to Abbots- 
ford, that sad reminder of the sole flaw in Scott’s great and 
generous soul—the ambition to become a Laird and found a 
family, which yet revealed his noble strength and patience 
as nothing else could have done : 


‘The glory dies not, and the grief is past.” 


Yet it is with mixed feelings that his truest admirers must 
gaze on the hoarded relics of his daily life and his passion for 
romantic pseudo-antiquity. Some have always preferred to 
see Abbotsford through the eyes of Lockhart, who for once 
kept his tongue out of his cheek in speaking of it. 

From Abbotsford the coach climbs the hill of Bemerside, 
now again happily fulfilling the prophecy of the ancient 
Rhymer :— 

** Betide, betide, whate’er betide, 
There shall be Haigs in Bemerside.” 


Seott loved to stand at the gate above the house and admire 
the loveliest view in the whole distrigt, where the horse-shoe 
bend of the Tweed encompasses the site of the first Abbey 
under the bold bluff of Bemerside, and one looks up the 
valley to the Moorfoot Hills, the three hills into which 
Michael Scott cleft the solitary height of Eildon, and the 
conical peak of Ruberslaw in the blue distance. It was a 
strange coincidence that on the dark and lowering day of 
Scott's funeral the hearse made an unpremeditated halt at 
this favourite spot, whence could be faintly heard that ripple 
which was the sweetest of all sounds to his living ear. 

The next halt is at Dryburgh Abbey, which should have 
been Scott’s maternal inheritance from the Haliburtons. 
But all that Fate let him keep of it was the much prized 


right of sepulture, which he now shares with Lord Haig— 
the other Scotsman who has done most since the Union for 
the ‘‘ auld enemy of England.” 

From Dryburgh the drive goes on to Kelso, the ancient 
Queen of the Borders, still a charming riverside town, though 
it is vain to hunt for the wide-spreading platanus under 
whose shade the boy Scott first read Percy's Reliques and 
dimly foresaw the possibility of the Border Minstrelsy and the 
vast succeeding harvest of romance in verse and prose which 
has become an inseparable part of our British heritage. 
Thence follows a run along the lovely banks of Teviot to 
Jedburgh, famous for its rude justice—** hang first and try 
afterwards ’—and accursed to all time by memories of 
** Burke Sir Walter” and ** Moriturus vos saluto.’ So back 
to Melrose by the battle-ground of Ancrum Moor. 

The pedestrian with a few days at his disposal will get 
even better value for his money. A day can be well spent 
by permission in wandering round Scott's own paupera regna, 
to the stone of Turnagain and the dark loch of Cauldshiels, 
where eyes that looked on Scott had seen the dreaded water- 
bull emerge and shake the hills with his roaring. A longer 
walk is to Ashestiel, celebrated in the charming preludes of 
Marmion, Scott’s earlier and happiest home. Not far away 
are Sandyknowe and Smailholm Tower, where the first poetic 
influence was given to the child 

“* By the green hill and clear blue heaven.” 


Another day takes the walker to St. Mary’s Loch, in its 
stilly solitude, where the swan floats double, swan and shadow. 
There is only space to name Ettrick Water and the dowie 
dens of Yarrow—but the names are enough. Where is my 
old rucksack ? W. E. Garrett FISHER. 


Touring the Highlands 


NINETY per cent. of motorists who go to Scotland try to cover 
the whole of the country in two or three weeks, and come home 
tired and disappointed. They are tired through having sat 
in a car, covering 150 miles a day along main roads ; they are 
disappointed with their impressions of Scottish scenery, as 
seen from these roads. It is important to realize about 
mountain scenery that it can never be properly appreciated 
from a main road, which invariably cuts through the valleys 
at their lowest point, and that to be stirred by mountains one 
must actually be among them. 

Anyone having it in mind to visit Scotland is recommended 
to read a finely-illustrated volume, entitled The Peaks, Lochs 
and Coasts of the Western Highlands, by Arthur Gardner (R. 
Grant and Son. 10s. 6d.). Mr. Gardner's book is one of the 
best advertisements possible for a ‘“*Come to Scotland ” 
Movement in that its 115 unique photographs open up a 
panorama of Scottish scenery which the casual visitor would 
never see without his guidance. Most of the photographs lose 
nothing from the fact that they were taken under conditions 
of snow, hail or rain, and by choosing such weather for his 
labours Mr. Gardner has proved that Scotland under its most 
characteristic weather conditions can still be enchanting. 
It is, moreover, not necessary to be an accomplished moun- 
taineer to find this book a useful guide to a large portion of 
Scotland : means of reaching many high elevations are shown 
to be within the compass of any ordinary pedestrian, besides 
which suitable inns are named as well as the roads leading to 
them. For the sake of the * ninety per cent.” this passage will 
bear quotation :— 

*‘In the deep snow, with all Scotland lying at our feet, and 
soft mists drifting over the landscape and occasionally enveloping 
us in their folds, we felt wonderfully remote from the busy world 
in which we spend most of our lives. It is good at times to go 
up into the hills, like the prophets of old, and there, alone with 
the clouds of heaven above us, and the noblest of terrestrial forms 
at our feet, to imbibe something of the spirit of infinity and worship 
before the throne of the Creator of them in humility and awe!” 

* * * ¥* 

To enjoy the best of loch, mountain and river scenery, and 
to be able to visit places with historical associations, one must 
plan carefully ahead unless time is of secondary consideration. 
Where, then, shall one go in Scotland to ensure the best of a 
short holiday ? Choice must, of course, differ according to 
tastes, but below are tabulated the things and places in Scot- 
land which the writer has found most impressive. 

The Scott Country, its abbey ruins, and the road following 
the river Tweed from Kelso to Biggar, and continuing by way 


of Lanark along the banks of the Clyde to Hamilton—the 
City of Edinburgh and the Forth Bridge—the Avenue of 


Beeches near Blairgowrie and the * royal” route to Braemar 
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over the Devil’s Elbow with its continuation alongside the 
Dee to Aberdeen—the mountain pass from Balmoral ‘over 
Cock Bridge to Tomintoul (reputed the highest village in 
Scotland)—From Beauly along beautifully-wooded Strath 
Glass and Glen Affric (after a thunderstorm)—A complete cir- 
cuit of the wooded road round Loch Ness—Loch Leven from 
Ballachulish Ferry and the. Pass of Glencoe, continuing to 
Tyndrum over Rannoch Moor—Ben Nevis from Banavie— 
Sunset over the Western Isles, seen from Oban, and the winding 
road from Oban to Lochgilphead, skirting several prominent 
West Coast fjords—and, Jastiy, from the head of Loch Awe 
by Dalmally and Glen Avay to Inveraray and towards Glasgow 
over Rest and Be Thankful, passing Loch Fyne, Loch Long 
and Loch Lomond. 
* * * : 

Although the good roads existing to-day in the Highlands 
make private motoring the ideal means of conveyance, there 
are many alternative methods of travelling round the country. 
Motoring competition has improved train-travelling facilities 
and motor-coach services link up everywhere. One can, in 
fact, book up for a motor-coach tour at a prearranged figure, 
which will include fare, hotel accommodation and _ special 
sight-seeing trips, without recourse to a tourist agent. It is 
possible even to break the journey and pick up another 
€oach at one’s convenience later on. In Mr. Gardner’s book 
we read that wet weather is not such a disadvantage to the 
enjoyment of a Scottish holiday as one might imagine, 
owing to the fact that loch and mountain scenery always 
look their best ‘“‘ between the clouds,” but it would not ke 
wise, nevertheless, to see Scotland by boat in bad weather, 
despite the great variety of shipping cruises available. With 
the certainty of fine weather, one could not suggest a better 
means of enjoying Scotland than by adopting a Scottish 
Fjords or a Western Isles cruise, as boats leave regularly 
during the ‘season from both Glasgow and Oban, visiting as 
far afield as St. Kilda and Loch Roag on the Isle of Lewis. 
With the elements in doubt, however, it would be safer, 
if a sea voyage were contemplated, to make the journey to 
Scotland by East Coast steamer. A regular service runs from 
London to both Dundee and Aberdeen in the summer months, 

* * * * 


The ‘‘ Come-to-Scotland ” Movement appears to be making 
determined efforts this year to attract a more equitable 
proportion of the European tourist trade to its own country, 
and in this connexion one does feel that it could well concen- 
trate its attention on popularizing the seaside resorts of 
Scotland. In many cases these seem to be greatly neglected, 
doubtless for the reason that they are not situated on ‘* tourist 
routes.””> Scotsmen themselves are also to blame for this, 
as only the most ardent patriots among them appear to 
spend holidays in their own watering places. Last season the 
Travel Bureau of the Spectator answered many enquiries 
from. Scottish readers for small family resorts in East Anglia. 
Why the East Coast of England ? Why not the East Coast of 
Scotland, where transport of the family would be easier, 
where the resorts are as dry and even more bracing, where 
the sands are famed as children’s playgrounds and where the 
golf is the best in the world. Can any Scot, one wonders, 
say why Cromer should be preferable to Stonehaven, Frinton 
to Nairn, Scarborough to Aberdeen, Hunstanton to Elie ? 

C. H. G. Nipa. 

[In forthcoming issues, we propose to publish suggested 

tours of Scotland with maps for the guidance of motorists.] 


A Day’s Salmon Fishing 


One salmon-fishing holiday will always remain in my memory. 
It was the spring of 1927. During the few days which I 
was able to snatch in Scotland I gulped down its joys in large 
mouthfuls, and since then have quietly chewed the cud of 
happy memories. I was fishing a small river in Ross-shire 
where only fly can be used and wading is not allowed. Most 
of the pools can easily be covered from the bank, and they are 
seldom more than thirty yards long. Although it was the 
end of April the weather was bitterly cold and snow still lay 
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Every day was de. 
lightful, but I think one of the nicest was when I fished the 
top beat, accompanied by a very youthful and inexperienced 


on any ground untouched by the sun. 


gillie. This is how it comes to mind. 

The car drops us a few hundred yards from the first pool, 
and under our feet the snow crunches as we walk to the river, 
We pass through a small birch wood, and where the sun has 
touched the mossy tree-roots bunches of primroses are peeping 
out. As we near the stream a woodcock rises with a clatter, 
and then noiselessly speeds away. ~ i 

Where I begin to fish is more a run than a pool, shallow at 
my side of the river, but deepening under the trees which 
overhang the stream from the opposite bank. There are trees 
behind me also, so the casting is difficult, but that, I think, 
adds to the enjoyment. I am almost at the end of the run 
when my fly is stopped as it swings round to me.- I tighten 
and am fast in my first fish. When eventually I bring the 
salmon to the side, my gillie, even more excited than I, to my 
horror makes a wild swipe with his gaff which misses the fish 
altogether and catches my line, tearing the hook from its 
hold and entangling hook and line in a bush of heather. The 
poor boy is almost crying, so I have to bottle my wrath and 
stride in silence to the next pool. 

This begins as a swirling rapid, and gradually deepens and 
slows as the water eddies round large submerged boulders. 
Almost at once I hook a fish. Still sore and annoyed I take 
the gaff myself when the time comes; the fish makes a final 
plunge, I hang on too tightly, the hold gives, and the salmon 
is free! I fish down the rest of the pool in a vicious temper 
with no result. The next pool is some little distance further 
down. As I walk to it I try to steady myself. Tranquillity is 
helped by the sight of an eagle floating calmly down the glen. 
I hope he does not breakfast on one of the newly born black- 
faced lambs that cower shivering in the snow beside their 
mothers. 

When I begin to fish again my nerves are calmer, and as 
my fly comes out of the stream’s rush to the quiet shingle on 
my side and a salmon follows and seizes it in shallow. water, 
I calmly tighten as he turns. Off he goes with a rush, right 
through the pool into the next; but he is well hooked and 
presently I get him to the side. I tell my gillie exactly what 
to do, and he is even more pleased than I when he knocks the 
fist on the head. - It is 10 Ibs., and like most of the spring fish 
here a beauty to behold—small headed, long backed and like 
a bar of silver. I think my salmon has disturbed this pool ; at 
any rate I get nothing more. 

The pool below this looks ideal salmon water, but the head 
keeper has told me that for some unknown reason fish do not 
lie in it. It looks so perfect that I feel he must be wrong, and 
fish it down carefully, but draw a complete blank. There is a 
curious difference between salmon and trout in this respect. 
An experienced trout fisher can tell exactly where trout will 
lie in a river he sees for the first time ; a salmon fisher can 
qnly guess, and that often wrongly. 

It is luneh-time, but I would like to have two salmon to 
admire as I eat my sandwiches ; so I fish the next glide, the 
water winding and swirling over boulders, the casting just 
long and difficult enough to make it interesting. Half-way 
down there is the same quiet stop to my fly, my rod bends, 
my reel shrieks. I hurry down the river, and when I am 
almost opposite the fish it changes its mind and rushes up to 
the top of the pool—my line cutting the water as the salmon 
passes me. I have-on a 2}-in. green highlander ; there is 
always a risk when using such a big hook of its being dislodged 
if the fish passes the fisherman. This time, however, all is 
well and the salmon is soon on his side. The bank being steep 
and rocky I think it safer to use the gaff myself, and land the 
fish in triumph. 

For some time after luncheon I meet with no success, not even 
when I fish the top of the largest and best pool.on the river. 
At the foot this pool widens out so much that some submerged 
boulders near the middle are almost out of reach. This is one 
of the best casts in the river ; to-day it lives up to its reputa- 
tion, and I get two salmon in successive casts. Luckily for 
my small gillie and me an under-keeper arives in time to gaff 
the fish and carry all four to the road. : 

I have still one more pool to fish, and right at the tail of it 
I am again fast in a salmon. Every fish to-day has taken 
quietly, under water, and they all mean business. I have 
hooked every one that has touched my fly. This is the last 
and liveliest ; he dashes downstream, and run and scramble 
as I may, at one time M has most of my backing out, has 
passed through two pools and is three hundred yards from 
where he started before I catch him up. But a fish cannot 
breathe when swimming with the current, and if I am out of 
breath he ‘is more so, and quickly comes to the gaff. How 
really beautiful these five fish look, I think, as I light my pipe 
and watch them being put into the car. Then hey for a hot 


tub of steaming peaty water and a peat fire in my bedroom! 
Soon I shall have a first-rate dinner with delightful companions. 
I caught five salmon yesterday. I have caught five to-day. 
Will I get five to-morrow? In point of fact I got none, but 
J. BRUNTON BLAIKIE. 


then that is another story ! 
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Finance—Public & Private 
Banking North of the Tweed 


Tar records of banking North of the Tweed will bear close 
examination. They go back in the case of some institu- 
tions even farther than those of the English joint stock 
banks. One institution—the Royal Bank of Scotland— 
celebrated its bicentenary two years ago, while just 
recently the centenary Banquct was held in Glasgow of 
the Union Bank of Scotland. On that occasion the 
Chairman, the Duke of Atholl, K.T., in the course of his 
speech, referred to the fact that his institution now stood 
with only three others as Scottish Banks which had not 
surrendered their independence through the absorption 
by English institutions. And certainly, while, as I shall 
endeavour to show by a brief reference to the most recent 
reports of some of the leading Scottish banking institu- 
tions, one and all can produce excellent tesults over recent 
years, the independent institutions seem to have sacrificed 
nothing in the way of business activities by retaining their 
independence and, therefore, their more modest dimen- 
sions. 
BANK oF SCOTLAND. 

Referring to some of the leading institutions in alpha- 
betical order, it is good to note that after a brief re- 
actionary period of a few vears ago the results announced 
from year to year by the Bank of Scotland have shown 
progress in activities with a consistently strong balance- 
sheet. A year ago, that is for the period 1928-29, the 
dividend was raised from 17 to 18 per cent., and the 
increase was maintained for the past year, while £117,500 
was added to the reserve and £30,000 to premises account, 
the balance carried forward of £172,456 being well above 
the total for the two previous years. The cash position 
was also a strong one, while there was a rise in the holding 
of investments, the gain being entirely in British Govern- 
ment Securities, while the Bank’s total reserve of 
£2,272,000 is well in excess of the whole of the paid-up 
capital. A feature, too, has been the steady increase in 
advances, the present total of £17,852,000 showing an 
increase for the year of about £600,000, while as recently 
as 1925 the total of advances was only £12,726.000, and 
in the year preceding it was only £9,534,000. It is some 
years now since the present general manager (or rather 
Treasurer, as he is styled in the case of the Bank of 
Scotland), Mr. George J. Scott, was manager of the office 
in London, but his reputation always ranked high in 
London, and it has been consolidated during the period 
that he has been Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland. 

Britisu LINEN. 

The British Linen Bank, which is now, of course, 
closely associated with Barclays Bank, has consistently 
paid dividends of 16 per cent. for some fourteen years, 
and that is the rate of the distribution for the year which 
has just passed. During that period there has been 
great expansion in the bank’s business and general 
activities, and last year a further £50,000 was transferred 
to the reserve, and £50,000 to the pension fund, so that 
the reserve fund now stands at nearly £1,900,000, as 
compared with the total paid-up capital of £1,250,000. 
The actual total of deposits in the last balance-sheet of 
£26,811,000 showed a small decrease as compared with the 
preceding year, but bills discounted and advances 
totalled £14,208,000, being practically unchanged from 
the previous year, while the balance available for distribu- 
tion, including the amount brought forward, was rather 
greater than in the previous year. 

THe “CLYDESDALE.” 

Another bank which has become associated with an 
English institution—the Midland Bank —is the Clydesdale, 
and it should be noted that in the case of all those Scottish 
banks which have joined forces with the English “ Big 
Five,” separate reports are still issued, and in many other 
ways it is clear that the individuality of the banks has 
been maintained. In the ease of the Clydesdale, the 
protits for the past year totalled £331,634, as compared 
with £340,136 a year ago, but including the larger balance 
brought forward the total available for distribution was 
actually higher than a year ago at £424,054. The dividend 
of 18 per cent, is maintained, and there were large alloca- 


tions to special funds. As regards the balance-sheet, 
the deposits were rather lower than in the previous year 
at £28,625,000, but so far from advances having declined 
there was a small increase, the total being just over 
£16,000,000. The. cash position was also a strong one, 
the total of cash and money at call being well over 
£7,000,000. It should be noted, too, that. both as regards 
the British Linen Bank and the Clydesdale, the old forms 
of control are carefully preserved, the head _ offices 
remaining in Scotland and with general managers quite 
distinct from the London managements and boards. 
Tue “ CoMMERCIAL,” 

During the past year the Commercial Bank of Scotland 
has enlarged its paid-up capital by £500,000, and premiums 
on the new issue having amounted to £750,000, that 
amount has been added to the reserve, in addition to 
another £50,000, so that the total reserves of the bank 
now stand at no less than £2,800,000, as compared with a 
paid-up share capital of £2,250,000. The deposits, too, 
increased from £33,834,000 to £35,229,000, but in this 
case it must be noted that the balance-sheet was made up 
to last October, and the declining tendency noticeable in 


banking deposits throughout the kingdom was _ less 
marked at that time than it has been since. Advances 


expanded from about £16,000,000 to over £16,800,000, 
and in many directions there were signs of activities 
having increased. The net profit, moreover, rose by 
about £23,000, so that in spite of the enlarged capital 
the dividend on the “A” and “B” shares was main- 
tained at 16 and 10 per cent. respectively. The combined 
capital and reserves now amount to £5,050,000, represent- 
ing a fraction over 13 per cent. of the liability on deposits 
and note circulation combined. This increase contrasts 
with a decline in the capital ratios in some of the English 
banks. The bank has owed much to the energies of its 
Chief General Manager, Mr. Alexander Robb, who now 
has as his assistant Mr. J. M. Erskine, for some years 
well and favourably known as Assistant Manager in the 
London Office. 
Tur “NATIONAL.” 

Although the latest report of the National Bank of 
Scotland—which is allied with Lloyds Bank—made up 
to November Ist last showed a slight reduction in net 
profits, not only was the dividend of 16 per cent. main- 
tained, but some idea of the conservative policy of the 
bank may be gathered from the fact that the amount 
required for the dividend was twice covered by the net 
profit of £281,000. There was also a further allocation 
of £50,000 to the reserve and to pension funds, with a 
substantial increase in the balance carried forward to 
£73,766. Moreover, the activities of the bank appear 
to have increased during the year, the deposits advanc- 
ing by more than £500,000 to over £32,000,000, while 
ordinary advances increased by £760,000. 





Tue “Roya.” 

Under the able management of Sir Alexander Wright, 
who is now generally regarded as the doyen of Scottish 
bankers, few banking institutions have shown more 
remarkable progress during the past decade than the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, and during the past year the 
well-known London manager of the bank, Mr. William 
Whyte, has gone to the Head Office in Edinburgh as 
Sir Alexander’s deputy. The latest balance sheet of the 
Royal Bank made up to the middle of October last showed a 
record total of deposits of £46,235,000, having risen during 
the year by about £1,600,000, while as compared with 
1924 there is an increase of over £6,000,000. For the 
year there was an increase in the advances about equal 
to the gain in deposits, while as compared with six years 
ago the advances have risen by over £8,000,000, and 
during the same period of six years the dividend has 
steadily advanced from 144 per cent. to the present level 
of 17 per cent. In this case, the paid-up capital of the 
bank is £2,500,000, while the ** Rest ” or reserve stands at 
£2,910,320, 

(Continued on nage 922. 
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COMPANY MEETING. 
ANGLO-ORIENTAL MINING CORPORATION 
SUCCESS OF CO-OPERATION AMONGST PRODUCERS 





THE second ordinary general meeting of the Anglo-Oriental Mining 
Corporation, Ltd., was held at the Cannon Street Hotel, London, 
E.C., on the 22nd inst. 

Mr. John Howeson, the chairman, who presided, said that with 
the co-operation of the great majority of British tin mining com- 
panies there had, at length, been established the Tin Producers’ 
Association, an organization capable of safeguarding the interests 
of all concerned. It was, however, only fair to add that, without 
that wholehearted support of the great mining interests of Bolivia, 
and also the assurances given by the producers of the Dutch East 
Indies, those plans could not have been carried to so satisfactory 
a conclusion. 

it must be regarded as a wonderful achievement that the Asso- 
ciation should have obtained the support of producers representing 
more than 70 per cent. of the world’s output of tin, which, expressed 
in tons of metal, meant that out of 190,000 tons, which the world 
avas estimated to produce in 1930 without regulation, 140,000 tons 
were subject to regulation, and the amount of curtailment resulting 
from such co-operation when carried on for a full year would exceed 
30,000 tons. : 

While on these premises they might look forward with confidence 
to the reduction of surplus stocks to a figure that would ensure 
a fair and reasonable price for tin, the present situation was never- 
theless grave, the need for expedition imperative, and the firm 
and unequivocal adherence of every British producer vitally 
necessary. 

Dealing with their own accounts, the chairman said that tho 
revenue for the year under review amounted to £110,835, and 
the board were asking the shareholders to approve the modest 
distribution of 3d. per share on the ordinary shares, which would 
ent.tle the preference shareholders to participate to the extent 
of a further ld. per share. After transferring £25,000 to reserves, 
£82,042 was carried forward, which covered the preference dividend 
for the whole of 1930-31, and left £22,000 over. 

The chairman, reviewing the present outlook, dealt extensively 
with the principal consuming industries and expressed the view 
that, taking everything into consideration, the prospects of con- 
sumption were by no means discouraging. As to production, the 
industry had had its lesson, for which a very high price had been 
yaid. But order was emerging out of chaos; producers had 
mele the need for co-operation, and were determined to restore 
the industry to prosperity. Should further action be necessary, 
the means were now at hand. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and an 
increase of capital to £1,750,000 was approved. 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 921.) 
Tur “ Unton’s ” CENTENARY. 

In the Union Bank of Scotland, which has just celebrated 
its centenary, we have another instance of the Generaj 
Manager having been appointed from the London office, 
Mr. Hird, although gaining his early experience in Scotland 
having for some years been manager of the London 
office in Cornhill.. The bank has been fortunate in its 
centenary year in being able to publish one of the best 
reports in its history, The deposits increased during the 
year by nearly £1,000,000 and now stand at £28,263,000, 
while advances expanded by no less than £4,500,000, 
and the present total of £14,602,000 compares with only 
£6,861,000 a year ago. The net profit was higher at 
£339,000, and in addition to maintaining its dividend at 
the rate of 18 per cent. the Bank recently gave shareholders 
a centenary bonus in the form of new shares, a capital 
bonus of 10 per cent. in fully-paid shares being distributed 
together with subscription rights to a further 10 per cent, 
offered at £3 per £5 share to be paid up to the extent of 
£1 of capital. Moreover, the latest balance sheet indicates 
that there should be no difficulty in maintaining the 
dividend even on the enlarged capital, the balance 
carried forward on the present occasion having been 
increased from £100,743 to £135,045. 

Financinc Inpustry. 

There is one conspicuous feature of Scottish 
banking in recent years which is bound to command 
attention, namely, the great expansion in advances, 
and so far as may be gathered in advances to industry, 
To some extent, of course, this experience has been 
general in the case of banks south as well as of those north 
of the Tweed, and no doubt some portion of this expansion 
must be attributed to aid which has been given to 
industries passing through difficult times, but in the 
ease of the Scottish banks the movement also- appears 
to ‘express a wider and more up-to-date conception of 
responsibilities of bankers towards the trade of the 
country. An examination of Scottish banking records 
over the past decade undoubtedly suggests that some of 
the banks had become too much in the nature of Trust 
companies with an over-partiality for investments in 
securities as compared with the granting of free facilities 
to trade. In the case, for example, of the Union Bank of 
Scotland already referred to, the advances during the 
past six years have been more than doubled, and similarly 
m the case of the Royal Bank of Scotland, advances have 
risen from £14,000,000 to £22,000,000. In the case of 
the Commercial Bank of Scotland, the change has been 
less striking, but the advances during the six years have 
risen from about £14,000,000 to nearly £17,000,000. 

In all respects, however, Scottish banking records, 
as I stated at the beginning of this article, will bear the 
closest examination, and as Principal Rait observed, 
in proposing the toast of the Union Bank of Scotland, 
Ltd., at the recent centenary banquet of that institution, 
“among the formative influences responsible for the 
enormous expansion of Scottish industry and commerce 
in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries the banks 
have occupied a great place.” Artuur W. Kippy, 


Financial Notes 


Qurer MARrKETs. 
AutnouGu high-class investment stocks remain for the mosl 
part quite steady, it is very noticeable that, in spite of the 
continued cheapness of money and low Bank Rates, there is 
no great movement in gilt-edged securities such as is customary 
when a long spell of really cheap money is expected. For 
this a number of reasons are responsible, among which must 
be included the jar given by Mr. Snowden’s Budget, the 
anxiety with regard to affairs in India, and the uncertainty 
with regard to the extent of new capital flotations, including 
the impending German Reparations Loan. In some of the 
Transatlantic industrial shares a rather steadier tone, however, 
has been apparent owing to some improvement in Wall 
Street, where the market seems to have settled down into 
somewhat steadier conditions. 
® 2 * 
Forestat AS A Hoipinc Company. 
: At last week’s meeting of shareholders of the Forestal Land, 
Timber and Railways Company, the Chairman, Baron Emile 
(Continued on page 924.) 
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| City Office: 30 Bishopsgate, E.C.2. 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727, 


CAPITAL (fully paid) £2,500,000 
RESERVE FUND (October, 
1929) £2,910,320 


DEPOSITS (October, 1929) £46,235,129 





OVER 
200 YEARS OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 





With its extensive Branch system throughout Scotland, 
three Offices in London, and Correspondents in every 
Country in the World, the Bank is in close touch 
with industrial conditions and is in a position to handle 
every description of British, Colonial and Foreign 
banking business, 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 


Head Office: EDINBURGH. 


General Manager : 


SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L. 
234 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. 
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|DEPOSITS- - - - - 


EDINBURGH - - - 
LONDON OFFICE - - - 
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LIMITED. 


Established 1830. 
CENTENARY YEAR. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL (2/4/30) £5,000,000 





NORMAN L. HIRD, General Manager. 
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(With Specially Organised Foreign Exchange Dept.) 
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ADAPTED IN EVERY WAY TO CARRY 
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COMPANY MEETING. 





THE FORESTAL LAND, TIMBER AND 
RAILWAYS CO. LTD. 


A STRONG BALANCE-SHEET. 


The twenty-fourth ordinary general meeting of the Forestal 
Land, Timber, and Railways Company Ltd. was held on 26th inst., 
at River Plate House, London, E.C. 

Baron Emile B. d’Erlanger (the chairman) said that the result of 
the past year’s operations was a net profit of £303,000, as against 
£442,000 in 1928. The directors had been taking energetic steps 
to expand the sales of tanning extracts both in this country and in 
markets as far distant as China. 

At the meeting last year he did not disguise from the shareholders 
his anxiety as to the immediate prospects. They were then bur- 
dened with heavy stocks ; there was little or no demand for extract ; 
practically all the factories were closed down, and the company’s 
exchequer was weak in consequence. The first duty of the directors 
was to make the company financially strong, so as to be able to 
weather even a prolong«l storm, and an issue of £1,000,000 of 
six per cent. ten-year notes was successfully placed. They immedi- 
ately set to work to overhaul the administration and to enforce the 
most rigid economy capatible with efficient administration, though 
the benefits of this economy would only fully reflect themselves in 
the accounts of future years. 

It was the intention of the board to sell to an Argentine company, 
to be incorporated for the purpose, all the Argentine assets of the 
Forestal Company. Payment would be received in bonds—as 
foreseen in the trust deed for the notes—in notes, and in shares of 
the Argentine company, and he most emphatically declared that it 
was not their intention to part with any of the securities of the 
Argentine company thus received in payment except with the 
approval of the shareholders of the Forestal Company in general 
meeting. If this plan was carried into execution, the Forestal 
Company here would act ag distributors of the Argentine company’s 
production on approved and commercial terms, and would become 
a holding company for its Argentine interests. 

The immediate future was naturally very difficult to forecast. 
At the reduced prices now ruling they would have to sell during 1930 
a larger tonnage than in 1929 in order to realise the same profit. 
Whether they would succeed in doing so depended upon world 
conditions, and more especially upon the leather trade. At present 
they were ahead of their programme of sales, and if the sales for the 
last seven months of the year equalled on average those of the first 
five months their expectations would have been fulfilled. The 
assets of the company appeared to have lost none of their value. 

The report was unanimously adopted, and a final dividend of 
4 per cent., less tax, making 6} per cent. for the year, was declared. 
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Head Office: 
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The Bank has 337 Branches and Sub-Branches throughout Scotland, 
and Banking Correspondents in the principal Towns in the World. 
Every description of British Banking and Foreign Exchange 
business transacted. 
_ Deposits of One Shilling and upwards received, on which interest 
is allowed. Pass Books issued. 
_The Bank is prepared to undertake the duties of Executor or 
Trustee under wills and settlements, and to act as Trustee for 
Debenture Holders and for Public Bodies or Institutions, 

















Financial Notes 
(Continued from page 922.) 
D’Erlanger, made an important announcement with regard to 
the future of the company. He stated that the directors 
had come to the conclusion that the company might have to 
pass into foreign hands. The incorporation of an Argentine 
Company, which is to purchase all the company’s Argentine 
assets, is now proposed, but while this change must mean a 
loss of direct control and of intervention in the management 
of the Argentine Company—the organization in Argentina is 
now ‘so firmly established that the management of the com- 
pany can be safely left in the competent hands of the local 
Board and the local Managing Director. 
* * * * 
TIN. 

At the recent meeting of the Anglo-Oriental Mining Cor. 
poration, the shareholders quickly agreed to the proposal of 
the Board to increase the authorized capital of the Corporation 
by £250,000. The Chairman, Mr. John Howeson, discussed at 
some length the position and future of tin, and expressed the 
view that the Tin Producers’ Association should be capable 
of safeguarding the interests of all concerned in the metal, 
and, he spoke quite hopefully with regard to the outlook. 

* * * * 
PHOENIX RESULTS. 

The Report of the Phoenix Assurance Company for 1929 
is an excellent one and the Accounts show a strong position, 
In the Fire Department net premiums amounted to £3,235,202, 
Claims totalled 52.3 per cent., and expenses (including taxes 
abroad) amounted to 45.5 per cent. of the premiums, together 
absorbing £3,164,394. After adjusting the reserve for unex- 
pired risks, £120,808 was transferred to Profit and Loss. The 
Fire funds now amount to £1,295,000. In the Marine Depart- 
ment net premiums were £707,448, and claims settled in 
respect of 1929 amounted to £229,107. In the Accident 
Department the combined net premiums reached £3,940,664, 
and ‘claims and expenses (including taxes abroad) amounted 
to £3,866,636. After adjusting the reserve for unexpired 
risks, a sum of £54,027 was transferred to Profit and Loss, 
In the Life Department the new business was £3,052,248, and 
the Life funds now amount to £15,452,194. The Profit and 
Loss Account shows a sum of £298,010 transferred from the 
Underwriting Accounts. Interest amounted to £607,983. 
After setting aside £554,006 for dividends payable in 1930, 
the balance carried forward is £1,600,000. 

* * * * 
Tue Gresnam Trusv. 

When it is remembered that the Annual Report of the 
Gresham Trust, made up to April 30th, covers more than six 
months following the Wall Street crash last autumn and the 
Hatry disclosures in this country, the directors can be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that there is a net profit disclosed of 


“over £59,000. After paying the 6 per cent. Preference dividend, 


a sum of £20,000 is added to the General Reserve. No further 
cash distribution is to be made, but £16,000 is to be capitalized 
and distributed as a bonus in new Ordinary Shares, £8,000 
going to the Preference shareholders and an equal amount to 
the Ordinary shareholders. The directors are also taking 
powers to increase the capital to an authorized amount of 
£750,000. 

* * * * 

OvERSEAS INVESTMENT. 

At the annual meeting of Hambro’s Bank, Ltd., on Thursday, 
Sir Eric Hambro, the Chairman, who presided, corrected a 
fallacy which often appears in discussions regarding the 
functions of capital, namely, that the investment of British 
capital in foreign loans deprives British industry of needed 
capital. When a foreign loan is issued in London the proceeds 
can only be made available to the borrowers in sterling, and 
that sterling can only be transferred into foreign money by 
purchase of British goods or services, a repayment of debt to 
this country or an export of gold, and Sir Eric pointed out that 
this latter method only operates as a last extreme, though, 
of course, funds for foreign investment were derived from the 
country’s active trade balance. This was not unlimited, of 
course, but the Issuing Houses knew well enough when the 
margin of safety was likely to be reached, and the point he 
particularly emphasized was that it was just as important to 
finance the buyer of British goods as to finance the seller. 

A. W. K 

It is announced that Mr. E. W. Beatty, Chairman and President 
of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, has joined the Board 
of the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada. 





Answers to Questions on Animals 

1. Tortoise : Gilbert White of Selborne.——2. Spaniel : Cowper 
-——3. Deerhound: Sir Walter Scott.—— 4. Cat: Edward Lear. 
——5. Dog: Sir Isaac Newton.——6. Dog : Thomas Carlyle.——7. 
Cat: Gray.——8. Wolf: Saint Francis of Assisi—-9. Hare: 
Cowper. ‘10. Spaniel: Mrs. Browning.——l1l, Raven: Charks 
Dickens (Barnaby Rudge). 12. Dog: Walter Savage Landor.—— 
13. Fox-terrier : King Edward VII. 
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PONTRESINA enoercine 


THE CLIMBING CENTRE of EASTERN SWITZERLAND 





_ Golf 18 Holes Private Tennis Courts 


KRONENHOF 


The Historic English House 





250 Rooms and Baths Self-Contained Suites 
L. Gredig, Proprietor and Manager. 














INVEST YOUR SAVINGS 


and obtain 


Total Assets over £7,331,400. 
Reserve Funds £342,800. Over 
£1,937,900 Interest and Bonus 
Paid to Investors. Half-yearly 
Dividends payable January 1st 
and July Ist. Easy withdrawals. 
No investor has ever lost one 
penny of his capital. 






















FREE or INCOME -TAX 


ESTBOURNE PARK 








BUILDING SOCIETY 


136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 2. 
sent 1885, under the Presidency of the A Dr. John Clifford, C.H. 
Trustces: Rav. 8S. W. Hughes, D.D.; W. Beard, Esq. 
Remittances can be forwarded through any oh of the Society's Bankers. 

INVESTMENT PROSPECTUS POST FREE. 
C. JOHNSTON Burt, F.C.LS., Manager. 















| Shalk Thew Gases? 
| 
| 


Many times I went to see Harry in Brompton Hospital. Two 
years ago he died of consumption; a year later his father died. 
There are William, Leonard, Rose and Lily left. They are frail 
and delicate, and sadly need a fortnight by the sea. The mother 
struggles to keep the home together by selling odds and ends, 
but it is a hard fight. 


THE TRAGEDY OF THE BOY WHO COULD NOT GO FOR 
A HOLIDAY. 














No tickets left. 
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Visions of what might DESPAIR! 
have been. 


£6 will pay for the four. They are just four out of 600 who 
are equally needing a fortnight’s holiday. 30/- will pay for one. 

We are giving 15,000 a day's holiday at Southend or in the 
country. 2/- will pay for one. £5 will pay for 50. Kindly 
address contributions to 


REV. F. W. CHUDLEIGH, SUPT., 


EAST END MISSION 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, London, E.1. 

| P.S.—A copy of “The East End Star,” coniaining up-to-date 
| particulars of the Mission’s work, sent to cach subscriber. 

















A Simple Home Treatment 


for Sufferers from 


RHEUMATISM, SCIATICA, 
NEURASTHENIA, SLEEP. 





LESSNESS, CONSTIPA. 
a ~ TION, INDIGESTION, 
“HOLDERS” SPONGE RUBBER THERMO. LUMBAGO, LIVER, 


sagen hak tk most wonder KIDNEY & BLADDER 
discovery ever offered to sufferers. COMPLAINTS, ETC. 
The introduction of the ‘‘ Holders ”’ Thermo-Magnetic Cushion 
enables everybody, and especially sufferers from prostatic and 
all pelvic troubles, to obt?.n the wonderful vitalising forces of 
Thermo-Magnetism while sitting comfortably in a favourite 
chair at home or in the office. ‘Soothing Ultra-Red Rays and 
Magnetism—the two natural forces so essential for the main- 
tenance of life—send a pleasant wavy warmth through your 
body, revitalising your entire system, driving out pain and 
giving you a clearer and more active mind. 
Using the ‘‘ Holder ’’ Cushion 
from day to day, you will get 
stronger, brighter, healthier, 
“T have heen using one of your | and will actually feel years 
Bigot cg ale Se younger and more energetic. 
have found the appliance of very 
| great benefit to many of my 
| paticnts. | 
“The results from its use in cases | 


of Sciatica, Lumbago, enlarged 
Prostate, Haemorrhoids and Con- y 4 


gestion of the Pelvic Organs in both “ HOLDERS” THERMO- ¢ 





REMARKABLE TESTIMONY | 
| FROM A WIMPOLE STREET | 
SPECIALIST. 


It has been pronounced a won- 
derful boon to women—especi- 
ally in the critical years of life. 


sexes, hare been most gratifying to ’ lesion: elle mae e? 
. 5 re ' MAGNETIC SPONGE 
my patients; so much so _ that | : - "eo ; wo 
some of them have bought ‘A SEAT | RUBBER CUSHION rd we 


OF HEALTH,’ as they term your can be used on 4 











cushion, for use in their own homes. all Lighting ¢ Xe 

“It m ay interest you to know that systems, ee er. 

I got my cushion from you after | from 100 ¢? aS a 

seeing the rejuvenating effects it | to 250 ? we Way 

had upona friend of mine. Before volts, o 2 Cee 

using the cushion, his hair was eer 

very thin and grey. After three % ge 

months’ use, for an hour twice ¢ wae Sar? 
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; See this trade mark on 
— every bottle, whether bottled 


ee locally or by the makers. 
Class Production 


or 


Mass Production 


Golden Pippin is not a mass production 
product but has an output limited to the 
vintage fruit from which alone it is made 
with “the same meticulous care as the 
finest continental wines. This has been 
so for over 80 years, and an interesting 
booklet will ke sent post free on request. 
There is no more healthful drink for 
all occasions, and out o° dcor men and 
women appreciate it. 

It may be obtained on all restaurant 


? cars of the G.W.R. and L.M.S. Railways 
Special | and many first-class hotels and clubs. 
SAMPLE Nete the brand— 


75 
OFFER. 
If wnobtainable from 
your usual suppher, we 
will send you @ case 
containing 3 dos. chan- 
pagne pints or a 9-gallon 
cask for 22/6, carriage 
in Engiand and 
and we pay car- 
h on £6 ‘turned emp- 
ties, which are charged 
extra if mot returned 
within three months. 
Kindly send name and 
address of your usual 
retailer, 
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Sole Makers: 


WILLIAM EVANS & CO., LTD., 
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COMPANY MEETING. 


COMPANY MEETING. 





- HAMBROS BANK LIMITED 


SIR ERIC HAMBRO ON FOREIGN LOANS 





ECONOMIC DEPRESSION THROUGHOUT 
THE WORLD 


THE FALL IN THE PRICE OF COMMODITIES 


Tue eighteenth annual general meeting of Hambros Bank Ltd. 
wns held on 29th inst., at the offices of the Bank, 41, Bishopsgate, 
E.C.2. 

Sir Eric Hambro, K.B.E., the chairman, who presided, said : 

At our last meeting I commented on the rise in money rates 
throughout the world, due to the wave of speculation which was 
sweeping over the New York Stock Exchange. Tho subsequent 
history of that speculation is known to all of us: it has led to 
economic depression throughout the world, the most serious feature 
of which is certainly the fall in the price of commodities. This 
has destroyed confidence and has impoverished those countries 
which produce the raw materials of industry, thus diminishing 
their power of purchasing manufactured goods and directly increasing 
the problems of unemployment in England and elsewhere. 


BANKERS’ INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT COMPANY. 


While on this subject, I should like to announce that we have 
taken a participation in the Bankers’ Industrial Development 
Company, which has been formed under the Chairmanship of the 
Governor of the Bank of England, to examine, assist and finance 
the amalgamation, reconstruction and reorganization on an economic 
and rationalized basis of groups of British companies engaged in 
important industries. I think I may say that we have as fellow- 
shareholders all the chief Banking Houses of Great Britain. 


The connexion between British industry and London Issuing 
Houses has never hitherto been close. British industry has been 
built up largely with its own capital and with Bankers’ short loans. 
I think that it is clear that to-day the Issuing Houses can help 
British industry, and I welcome the advent of the Bankers’ Industrial 
Development Company. On the other hand, I would protest 
against the fallacy which has once again appeared that Issuing 
Houses such as ours are guilty of an unpatriotic action when they 
issue a foreign loan in that they are supplying the foreigner with 
capital which would otherwise be availablo for British industry: 


Forreian Loans. 


When a foreign loan is issued the proceeds of that loan can 
only be made available to the borrower in sterling: The sterling 
can only be transferred into foreign currency by a purchase of 
British goods and services, a repayment of debts owing to England, 
or an export of gold from England. It is only the last method 
that can in any way hurt British industry, and we know from 
re experience that this method only becomes operative as a 
ast extreme. ‘ 


I, therefore, regard as unnecessary any official restriction of 
loans to foreign countries. Funds for foreign investment are 
derived from the country’s active trade balance and this is not 
unlimited ; Issuing Houses know well enough when the margin 
of safety is likely to be reached. Funds for domestic investments 
are of a different order, they are derived from the savings of the 
country. irrespective of its trade balance. 

But the point which I wish to emphasize is this: it is just as 
important to finance the buyer of British goods as it is important 
to finance the seller, and that form of banking which we practise 
normally has been the necessary concomitant of the development 
of British industry. Even if we are now to place our issuing 
power more directly at the disposal of British industry, we shall 
not, I hope, in the interests of the same industry, discontinue to 
finance its customers. 


THe BALANCE SHEET, 


‘Turning to the Balance Sheet, the only. figure which requires 
comment is the drop in deposits. I think:this has been a fairly 
general experience, but in our case it was a temporary condition 
brought about at that time by some large payments at the end of 
the quarter. It is always difficult in striking a balance sheet as 
we do once a year, to give an adequate picture of the activities of 
a business such as ours, actually the average level of the deposits 
was equal to the average for 1928/1929. On the other hand, our 
acceptances were considerably lower during nine months of the 
year. This situation has now changed owing to the low discount 
rates ruling here, and the figure to-day is in excess of the balance 
sheet figure. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 


ExTRAORDINARY MEETING. 


At a subsequent general meeting proposals to alter the Articles 
of Association to bring them into line with the Companies Act, 
1929, were unanimously approved and adopted. 


-| in cash had not been made without a great deal of thought. 





GRESHAM TRUST, LIMITED 


PROFITABLE BUSINESS IN A DIFFICULT YEAR 





Tue fifth annual general meeting of the Gresham Trust, Ltd,, 
was held on the 27th inst. at the Cannon Street Hotel, E.C. 

Sir Arthur Wheeler, Bt., D.L., J.P. (the chairman), said that the 
net profit, after charging all expenses, was £59,161, which, with the 
amount brought in, made £86,936 available. The 6 per cent. cumu. 
lative preference dividend for the year absorbed £24,000, leaving a 
balance. of £62,936. From this sum it-was-proposed to transfer to 
general reserve account £20,000, which account would then amount 
to £72,111. The board’s next proposal was to capitalize £16,000 
of the remaining profits in the form of fully-p+id ordinary shareg 
of 1s. each, and to distribute these as a scrip bonus equally between 
the two classes of shares. 

The balance-sheet reflected an increased business and an indication 
that more capital could be employed in the company than was at 
present in issue, 


THe Hari-Mark or SERVICE. 

Last year he told them of the caution which they had to exercise 
in the selection of good propositions. They could have made 
many more flotations than they had done, but they had selected 
only those propositions which had a past record of good: results, 
and which they felt confident would stand the test of time. They 
might thus have missed business, but he was pleased to say to-day 
that every company with which they had associated the name of 
the Trust was in a better position now than it had been at the time 
they assisted it to find fresh capital. Their interest in a company 
did not cease when they had succeeded in finding fresh capital for it. 

The decision to recommend a bonus distribution instead of one 
It was 
felt that by that method shareholders would receive a greater benefit. 
Whilst conserving the cash resources of the company to-day, in the 
future a larger allocation of profits would, of course, be necessary 
to maintain dividends, but he looked forward to that accomplish- 
ment with every confidence. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 

At separate extraordinary general meetings of the ordinary share- 
holders and of the 6 per cent. cumulative participating preference 
shareholders, and at an extraordinary general meeting of the com- 
pany held subsequently, resolutions were passed approying the 
increase of the authorized capital to £750,000, and the issue of 
320,000 ordinary shares as a capital bonus as proposed. 
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for Health 
& Pleasure 


Come to Norway and enjoy every minute 
of your holiday. You have never seen any- 
thing so grand, so inspiring as_ the 
Norwegian scenery, and you could search 
the whole world without finding a better 
place for a _care-free, -happy _ holiday. 
Norwegian hotels are good and the prices 
are tnoderate, 

Ask your Travel Agent for official guide, 
“* Norway—Nature’s Wonderland,” or send to: 


NORWEGIAN STATE RAILWAYS, 
Travel Bureau, Norway House, 





23b Cockspur Street, London, S.W.1, 
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PLAYER’S 


Navy Mixture 


After a warm set 
a cool smoke 





Regd. Trade Mark 


N.M.682 














Invest with Safety 


For 68 years the Reliance Permanent Building 
Society has rendered a valuable arid safe 
investing service to discriminating investors 
—and no Shareholder has ever lost a 
penny. 
This Society offers a sound investment 
to those who desire absolute security 
with a substantial rate of interest 
—tax free. 


It is distinctly to your advantage to 
get acquainted with this Society, 
and you wiil at once see the 

wisdom of investing your 
money with security, and 
facilities for easy  with- 
drawal. Prospectus 5 5 will 
give you full particulars. 


DATAX Fee, 


Members’ subscriptions 
received through any Bank. 


Reliance 


PERMANENT BUILDING SOCIETY 
Charles Horne, Secretary 


25 and 26 PERCY STREET, LONDON, W.1 
































By Appointment to 


His Majesty the King 

















Made by a 
BRITISH FIRM 


employing 
BRITISH BRAINS, CAPITAL, 
MATERIAL AND LABOUR 


RAR-LOCK |e 


TYPEWRITERS 

















Instantly removable and inter- 


changeable carriages. I¢x- 
treme legibility of type and 


perfect alignment. 





You are invited to try these 

machines in your own office 

without cost and without 
obligation to purchase. 


BAR-LOCK (1925) CO. 
NOTTINGHAM, ENG. 


Telegrams: Barlock, Notting- 
ham, Telephones: Nottingham 
75141/2. Codes used: 1 
Western Union; ABC (Sth 
ed.); Marconi Int. (Vol. 1). 









































Be 


ROBIN HOOD 
“ROYAL” BOILERS 


are suitable for fixing in scullery 

or kitchen, and will give warmth 

in every room when used in 

conjunction with “ROYAL” 
Radiators. 


Through all Heating Engineers. 


The Beeston Boiler Co., Ltd., 
Beeston, Notts. 


Write for Booklet, 
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! can be provided at age 65, 
£1 000 or at death if earlier, by an 
annual payment of ~ 
£16 10s. from age 25 
Be 5 chine 


| are 


No office publishes lower premiums for such assurances 
than 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 2. 


No shareholders. No commission. 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2, 


Paid up Capital ae. =e as — ee «. £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund ate +. £4,475,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter «. £4,500,000 


Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 





Devotees of 
the hro 





The long smooth glide 
of the close-cutting Kropp is “obtained every 
day, with a touch on the strop. No other 
razor requires so little attention to ensure a 

perfect shave every morning. 
From all Hairdressers, Cutlers, Stores, etc. 


In case, 
Black F 
handle 10/6 
In case, 
Ivory 


A cS B R | ¥ J 5 H handle 18/- 


Send postcard 


it never oe mad grinding ‘tora’ copy of 


‘ Shavers 
Kit"’’ Booklet 
No. 164. 





Wholesale only 
OSBORNE, 
GARRETT 

& CO., LTD., 

London, W. 1. 





LONDON POOR CLERGY 
HOLIDAY FUND 


Founded by the late Archbishop MACLAGAN in 1876 
(when Vicar of Kensington). 


‘Administered by the Venerable the 
Archdeacons of the Di of Lond 


The object of the FUND is to assist in providing 

Holidays for the poorer Clergy in the whole Diocese 

of London, and in addition it makes Block Grants to 

the Dioceses of Southwark and Chelmsford (London- 
over-the-Border). 

Contributions to the Fund, which are URGENTLY NEEDED 

for the coming season, addressed to the Hon. Treasurer, 


the Rev. Prebendary G. H. Vincent, St. Martin’s Church, 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4, will be gratefully acknowledged. 








A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 
OF SUNSHINE 


dvesn’t mean much to you, but it means everything to poot 
children who would never see green fields and growing wild 
flowers but for your charity. In 1929 we sent away over 
32,000 children. This year, owing to lack of Funds, we have 
had to reduce our numbers considerably. 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 
CHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS 
FUND ‘ 


to "The Earl of Arran (Room 4), 18 Buckingham St., Strand? 





RELIEVES PREVENTS 


COLDS FE “FLU” 
] tn 


JEG. TRADE MARK) 


/ INHALANT \\ 


for Summer Colds 
A cold in the summer time is intensely dis- 
agreeable, and the prevalence of dust renders 
a cure difficult—unless ‘‘ Vapex’’ is used. 
‘* Vapex’’ soothes, cleanses and protects the 
inflamed mucous membrane of nose and throat. 
Put a drop on your handkerchief and breathe 
the germ-killing vapour. 
All Chemists  2/- and 3!- 


THOMAS neneeer & co., 
Ws 3 




















SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 


For full particulars apply to: 


AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.I 
& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 























During the last 87 years 28,426 poor boys and girls have been 
taken from poverty and desolation and given a good home and 
training by 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES and 
‘ARETHUSA’ TRAINING SHIP 


B < Training Ship 
The Society depends upon Voluntary ‘Arethusa.’ 
Contributions. 


PLEASE SEND A GIFT 


towards the upkeep of our family of 1,100 
children. 


FUNDS URGENTLY NEEDED 


Sg Their Majesties Majesties The I King and Queen; 

4.R.H. Princess sp Countess of Harewood; 
Hak Marshal H.R.H. The Duke of Connaught; 
President: H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, K.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer: Francis H. Clayton, 
Esq. Deputy Chairman: Lord Daryngton. 
Chairman of ‘Arethusa’ Committee: Howson 
F. Devitt, Esq. Secretary: F. Brian Pelly, A.F.C, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W. C. 2. 
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NINETEENTH CENTURY 
AND AFTER 


CONTENTS FOR JUNE 
THE PRESENT SITUATION Ls. INDIA 
By PROFESSOR J. COATMAN 
(Formerly Director of the Benartment Cs Public 
Information in the Government c' ia) 
The Naval Treaty By HERBERT SIDEBOTHAM 
England and Egypt 
By The eo’ Hon. EARL ieee tOn. M.P. 
big. OLITICAL OUTLU 
y DUFF COOPER, D. $0. 
Three etatatial "Diane Conferences 
By, The Hon. J. W. KIRWAN (President 
of the Legislative Council of Western. Australia) 
Political Parties in open By G. F, HUDSON 
WOMEN POLICE 
y H, ALKER TRIP 
eneataelt Seoretary, New Scotland Yard) 
World Wheat and the British Farmer 
WISE, C.B., M.P. 


By 
‘The Tragedy of Palestire’: Ys te ly 
By ISRAEL COHEN 
(Gereral eiaieine World Zionist Organisation) 


G 
By SIR HARRY PERRY ROBINSON, K.B.E. 
Modern Tendencies in Exploration 
By E. M NICHOLSON 
Three Unpublished ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ by Walter 
Savage Landor 
Contributed by F. M. ASHLEY-MONTAGU, Ph.D. }- 
Rolling Stones By R. M. FOX 
——SPECIAL ANNGUNCEMENT—— 
Intending Subscribers are invited to apply for a free 
Specimen copy, and particulars of a special offer. 
Annual Subscription, 36s. (Prepaid), post free. 


Price 3/ 






































JUNE. THE . 6d. net. 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


POLYCHROMATA: XII--THE PASSAGE OF THE DAWN. 
By J. Leslie Mitchell 


AN APOLOGY FOR, NOVEL-WRITING By Hugh Walpole 
INTERLUDE WITH A TUTELARY SPIRIT By Julian S. Huxley 
THE BUICK SALOON: A SHORT STORY By Mary O'Malley 
THE FLIGHT OF 3 7 By Colonel P. T. Etherton 
THE GREAT ‘GAN By George Hogar Knovles 
AN ESCAPE: A SHORT STORY By R. J. Feiwel 
EDWARD CLODD By E. S. P. Haynes 
HIS sree VERSE By D. S. Leonard 
THE RAIL WAYS. OF TO-MORROW a S. T. James 
THE SOLDIER: A SHORT STORY By W. Townend 
A CANOE a pil cuss MOSELL E By Py Whitridge 
‘CHILDREN TION y B. S. Townroe 


SCENES BEHIND ATE. ITALIAN FRONT: A © ORRECTION 
By O. L. Richmond 
LITERARY ACROSTIC: No, 82 


LONDON : JOHN MURRAY. 














THE HOGARTH 
PRESS 


OCCUPIED TERRITORY 


By ALICE RITCHIE 


Sunday Times: “She has shown us a young girl in love 
for the first time without making her ridiculous or 
idealising her passion.” 


Spectator: “ There is noi one false note.” 


Szconp IMPRESSION, 7s. 6d. 





By V. SACKVILLE-WEST 


THE EDWARDIANS 


THE CHOICE OF THE BOOK SOCIETY 
7s. 6d. 


Signed, limited edition, 125 copies, 25s. 





A ROOM OF ONE’S OWN 
By VIRGINIA WOOLF 


Everyman: “Mrs. Woolf is alone among contemporary 
English novelists in having created a style at once 
original and entirely satisfying.” 


FirtH IMPRESSION, FOURTEENTH THOUSAND, ‘5s. 














LIBERTY’S 


for 


Renovations and Decorations 
at Competitive Prices. 
Estimates Free. 


LIBERTY & CO., LTD. 3 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 1. 











THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


~ June, 1930. Contents : 3/6 net. 


| MR. PHILIP SNOWDEN'S SECOND BUDGET By FRANCIS W. HIRST 


PRESIDENT HOOVER’S CRITICAL YEAR By S. K. RATCLIFFE 
GANDH{ AND TOLSTOY By AYLMER MAUDE 
DR. SCHOBER: AUSTRIAN POLICE PRESIDENT AND DIPLOMAT 
By WILLIAM LEON SMYSER 
THE CO-OPERATIVE MOVEMENT AND Phage TRADE 
By B ptr VILLIERS 
A CATHOLIC VIEW OF TOLERATION By ALGERNON CECIL 
IRELAND IN 1930 By ‘huaH A. LAW 
EVANGELICAL CATHOLICITY By the Rev. Dr. J. SCOTT LIDGETT 
THE CENTENARY OF T. E. BROWN _ By Professor F. S. BOAS, LL.D. 
THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON LABOUR IN INDIA 
By Dr. LANKA SUNDARAM 








FRENCH JOURNALISM By PHILIP CARR 
THE COMPANHIA DE MOCAMBIQUE By Capt. AUSTIN KING 
CURIOSITY IN WILD ANIMALS By G. B. GOOCH 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS By GEORGE GLASGOW 


The Sudan and Egypt; A New Factor in International Finance; 
The Reparation Loan; The Naval Treaty 
LITERARY SUPPLEMENT AND REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


shceninninel Office: 19 Cursitor Street, hevccunnsrth E-€. 4; 
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THE FUTURE OF 
EMPIRE TRADE 


Read this new book of facts, by J. E. Ray, 

q former Trade Commissioner for Canada, and 
the fine summing up of the case for Empire 
Trade. 2/- net from a bookseller, or 2/2 by 
post, direct from 


PITMAN’S, PARKER STREET, KINGSWAY, W.C. 2. 














** Now—as ever—the best value for money that ever was given.” 
—A Subscriber, 


53 
‘‘BLACKWOOD 
FOR JUNE. 
CONTENTS. 
1957. By Hamish Blair. 
Part II. Chapters XXII.-XXV., and Epilogue. 
Cattle Droving in Central Africa. A Tale of 


the Journey of a Thousand Head of Cattle over 


Six Hundred Miles of Central African Wilds. 
By L. S. Norman, 


The Org £y- By Walter de la Mare. 
Island Entertainments. By Lady Alice Fergusson. 


The Foreign Tour of Gray and Walpole. 
By Leonard Whibley. 


The Wonderful Thing. By G. G. Collyns, 
Some Book-Hunting Adventures. By R. S. Garnett. 
A Rapid Survey. By Pousse Cailloux, 


Subscribers both at Home and Abroad can have “ Blackwood’s 
Magazine’ sent by post monthly for 30s. yearly, or 15s. for 
six months, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS LTD. 
45 George Street, 37 Paternoster Row, 
Edinburgh. London. 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements. 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as3 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 
Series discounts : 24 


Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 
Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 


line. 
74% for 26 ; and 10% for 52. 


etetene I 


o 


% for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13 ; 


to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





PERSONAL 


{ XCHANGE. Boy Student (17 years) from good 
4 home in Frankfort wishes to spend Summer 
holiday in England, in exchange for boy or girl (similar 
age) desiring to study German.—Write Box 1620, 








| 7 ITTIWAKE HOUSE Nursery Home, 19 Park Road, 

AX. Bexhill-on-Sea. Sunny house near _ sea-front. 

Trained nurse.—Principal, Miss McElderry, L.L.A. 

( VERSEA SETTLEMENT.—Officers of the Forces, 
Civil Servants and others of moderate means 

wishing on retirement to settle in the Dominions or 


Colonies, are offered the free and voluntary service of 
the Over-Seas League Information Bureau, 4 Park 
Place, St. James’ Street, London, 8.W. 1. 

UAKERISM.—-Would you like to know of a Christian 
() faith that is experimental, without formulated 
creed or ritual, which has a special appeal to seekers 
after a true way of life ?—Information and literature 
sent free on application to Friends’ Home Service 
Committee, Friends House, Kuston Road, 
London, N.W. 1. 














APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WANTED 





CULTURED GERMAN GIRL of good family 

wishes to find post for the Summer holidays. 
Recommended by Miss JUDSON, The Abbey, Malvern 
Wells. 


—ee EAD SCHOOL. 





The Governors invite applications for the HEAD- 
MASTERSHIP becoming vacant in July. Applicants 
must be members of the Church of England and graduates 
of Oxford or Cambridge. Commencing salary, £1,000. 
Residence and boarding house for about 40 boys attached. 
Fifteen copies of application and testimonials should be 
sent, not later than June 26th, to the Secretary, L. 
BAILEY, 8 Harrington Street, Liverpool, from whom 
further information may be obtained. 





FINANCIAL 
~ ARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE.—Sound businesses 
financed. Finance arranged to all entitled under 


Wills, Marriage Settlements, Life Interests and Annuities. 


Apply 
THE PAGET GUARANTEE CORPORATION, LTD., 
18 Savile Row, W.1. (Gerrard 6333.) 











EXHIBITIONS, &c. 


LD ENGLISH GLASS PICTURES on Exhibition 
at Loewenthal’s, 4 St. James’s St., London, S.W. 











LECTURES, SCHOLARSHIPS, &c. 


al . aT ‘ ’ ’ . 
SECRETARIAL COLLEGE 
FOR EDUCATED GIRLS. 

Careful Modern Training, culminating in First-class 
POSTS on Completion. No Waiting. 

Four EXHIBITIONS Granted Annually to 
clever girls. Please ask for details. 

MODERN LANGUAGES, French, German, and 
Spanish, and the SHORTHAND of each language 


Taught Commercially. 
“iSS MILDRED RANSOM, 
RANK CHAMBERS, 197 EDGWARE ROAD, W. 2. 

Paddington 6302. 

I Nas y= ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W.3. (Day and Resl- 
dential.)\—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ experi- 
ence with training in administration. Appointments 


for qualitied students. Candidates will be accepted for 
trobationary Term. Syllabus from HEADMASTER. 





help 





i ees SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—Aq 
AL examination will be held on June 10th, 11th and 
12th for three Scholarships of £40, £35 and £30,—For 
particulars apply to the HEAD Master, 





ee 
] EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING—Scholar. 
4 ships.—An examination for several Scholarships 
open to members of the Society of Friends and others 
will take place in February next. Leighton Park is 
public school under the management of the Society of 
lriends. For full particulars and entry forms for thegg 
scholarships apply to the Head-Master. 





M4AGPALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD, 





There will be one or more vacancies for CHORISTERS 
in September and January. The trial is on Thursday 
July luth.—For particulars write to the REV. THE 
DEAN OF DIVINITY. 





JT. EDWARD'S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examini. 
kK tion will be held on June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 19.) 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, and £50, and 
severai exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarship of 
£100 may not be awarded if candidates do not show 


sufficient merit. Candidates must be under 14 on 
May Ist. There are also Bursaries of £30 for sons of 
clergy. Further information can be obtained from the 


Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 





FF\AUNTON SCHOOL, Taunton.—Five Entrance 
Scholarships, value £40 per annum, will be offered 





for competition on Junc 3rd and 4th, 1930. All details 
from the Head-Master. 
rPVHE KINGS’ SCHOOL, ELY, CAMBS, 


The Examination for King’s Scholarships will take 
place at Ely on Tuesday, July 15th, and Wednesday, 
July 16th next. Particulars to be obtained from the 
SECRETARY. 





VAREERS FOR EDUCATED PUPILS.—Traiuing for 

/ all branches of the secretarial, journalistic and ad- 
ministrative professicns. Languages. A few vacancies 
which qualify for first-class appointments.—Central 
Employment Bureau, 54 Russell Square, W.C. 1. 





er EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 


GIRLS’ SECONDA RY SCHOOL. 





~ WANTED to commence in September next :— 
1. GRADUATE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
Physics up to Higher School Certificate standard. 
2. GRADUATE ASSISTANT MISTRESS to teach 
English up to Higher Schoo! Certificate standard. 
In each case Good Honours Degree and experience 
(other than that of the year of training) are essential. 
Applications, giving fall particulars, should be sent 
to the HEAD-MISTRESS, Girls’ Secondary School, 
Beech Avenue, Blackpool, as soon as possible. 
A. E. IKIN, 
Director of Education. 





_ JUDSON, The Abbey, Malvern Wells, wishes 
4 to recommend a young, well-trained Assistant 
Matron. 


| haalttadaceataae COLLEGE 
J ABERYSTWYTH. 





OF WALES, 


RESEARCH STUDENTSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS. 

The Council of the University College of Wales, 
Aberystwyth, proposes to award a RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP in the above subject, of the value of 
£150 per annum, for one year. The student will be 
required to work under the direction of the Professor of 
International Politics. One term may be spent abroad 
if the student wishes. 

Further particulars may be obtained from the 
SECKETARY, University Coliege of Wales, Aberyst- 
wyth, and applications for the Studentship should reach 
him not later than June 21st, 1930. 


| eooy EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COL- 
LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 


SCHOOL, GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANKH, 


S.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, COLET 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W.14. Chairman, 


C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—FTor. information concerning Scholarships, 
Loan Fund, and Grant from the Board of Education, 


TIVRENT COLLEGE, DERBYSHIRE, with its Pre. 

paratory School, Bramcote Hall, Notts.—Less 
expensive Public School with up-to-date equipment 
and organization. 200 boys. Up to 6 Scholarships 
offered in June of £35 p.a., increasable to £70; also 
Exhibitions. Dowbiggen and Holroyd exhibitions 
open to sons of clergy only. Copies of pas® papers can 
be had on application to the Bursar. 





\ J OLVERLEY SCHOOL (nar. KIDDERMINSTER) 
—A new boarding house for forty boys is being 
opened in September, 1931. Vacancies may be booked 
now for this house: there are none in the other houses, 
Fees, £70 per annum, Apply, Headmaster. . 





apply to the SECRETARY, 

t ARPER ADAMS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
Newport, Shropshire.— Residential, private rooms ; 

modern sanitation ; farm, dairy, pigs, poultry. Courses 

thoroughly practical. 





AWNES “SCHOOL, AMPTHILL: 
THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the 


nominal value of £10 p.a., which may be increased to 
£50 p.a., will be offered in June. Entrance forms and 
tull particulars may be obtained from the HEAD- 
MISTRESS. 


YECRETARIAL AND BUSINESS TRAINING with 
a written guarantee of a good salaried position on 
completion of training. Languages and foreign shorthand 
a speciality. Postal courses also available. Prospectuses 
and all information from Mr. L. 8. Munford, Kensington 
College, Bishop’s Road, W. 2. ’Phone: Paddington 9046. 
Residential accommodation for girls. 











BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


RDINGLY COLLEGE, SUSSEX.—Entrance 

Scholarship Examination June 3rd, 4th and 5th, 

tor Boys under 14 years of age on June Ist.—Particulars 
from the HEADMASTER. 








|» gael Selciptigiesti OF DURHAM. 





ARMSTRONG COLLEGE, 
NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, 





LECTURESHIP IN MUSIC. 

The Council of Armstrong College invite applications 

for a Lectureship in Music, in Grade “ B”’ (salary, 

£400-£500, according to experience and qualifications). 

‘The appointment will be a full-time one, and the Lecturer 

will be in sole charge of the Department. Duties to 

commence on October 1st, 1930. Twelve copies of 

applications, and of not more than three testimonials, 

should be received, not later than Tuesday, June 10th, 

1930, by the undersigned, from whom iurther par- 
ticulars may be obtained. 

H. V. A. BRISCOE, 
Acting Registrar, 
Armstrong College. 





maneoniiatan SCHOOL. 

Five BOARDERS’ SCHOLARSHIPS of £20 each per 
annum will be offered for competition by examination 
on July 9th and 10th, 1930. Age limits 8-12.—¥or full 
information apply SECRETARY, Bridlington School 
Bridlington, East Yorks. 


YATERHAM SCHOOL, Caterham, 
C (FOUNDED 1811.) 





Surrey. 





HeaD-Master: Mr. ALLAN P. MOTTRAM, B.Sc. 
(London). 

SECOND Master : Mr. J. Hf. STAFFORD, M.A. 
(Cantab.), LL.D. (Dublin). 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS up to the 
value of £40 per annum are offered for competition each 
year. Examination this year, June 17th and 18th. 
Particulars from theHEAD-MASTER . 





GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


_- OPENING occurs in a first-class School for a 
Ws musical girl who wishes to be trained to teach.— 
Full particulars from ** Music,’’ c/o J. & J. Paton, '143, 
Cannon Street, E.C, 4, 


IGHFIKLD, OXHEY LANG; WATFORD, 
Principal, Miss WALLIS. Private Kesidential 
School for Girls. ‘Tele. “* Watiord 616.” 


YT, DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON,— 
1) SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (5-18) (English Church), 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75, Day 
scholars trom £10.—Apply Sister Superior. 


Ss 














ye PAUL’S GIRL’S SCHOOL, 

BROOK GREEN, HAMMERSMITH, W. 6. 

The NEX'’ EXAMINATION for FOUNDATION 
SCHOLARSHIPS will take place on TUESDAY, 
WEDNESDAY and THURSDAY, July 1st, 2nd and 3rd. 
These scholarships exempt the hoiders from payment of 
tuition fees. Application should be made to the HEAD 
MISTRESS at the School. The last day for the regis- 
tration of candidates is Friday, June 20th, 





fFNHE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care, 
Scholarships available—Apply, the PRINCIPALS, 








PRIVATE TUITION, &c. 


Se ae Chas. Seymour gives private 
lessons on How to Speak successfully (Parliament, 
Brochure for’d.—401 Strand, W.C.2 





Bar, Banquet). 





ert VOICE TRAINED.-—Tone, Clear Articu- 
k lation ; also Public Speaking, Preparation and Effec- 
tive Delivery, with Fluency, Coniidence. Private Lessons. 
—R. E, Besant, 115 Gower Street, W.C.1. Mus. 2843, 
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SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


YCHOOLS AND TUTORS.—Reliable information and 
advice concerning the most suitable establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, locality 
referred, range of fees, &e.) to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 —— Street, 
London, W. 1. Telephone : Gerrard 3272 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ‘‘ SCHOOLS,” the most prt Sol guide to 
schools in existence. Price ‘ 2s. 6d., post free 3s, 3d. 
@CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
TUTORS tor ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools ‘and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to AID 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE. 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, BC.4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 














AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


UTHORS’ TYPEWRITING BUREAU. —MSS. 
Ai Typed accurately and promptly by speciatists (over 
10,000 words 1s. per 1,000; carbons 3d.).—Send your 
MSS. to :— Regent House, 2 Re gent Street, W.1. 


4 +), OR eflicient, accurate and cheap ty cae t, why ni not 
I send your MSS., &e., to Rose Stern, 35 Church 
Street, She uitesbury Avenue, W. 1. Gerrard 1542. 


I EARN to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
4 hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT IN- 
STITUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 
be eo Y Typewritingcarefully &promptlyexecuted, 

MSS. Is. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy, 3d. per 1,009, 
Miss N. McFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Kd., Westclirf-on-Sea, 














SWISS RESORTS 


ENEVA.—CARLTON HOTEL. Every Cmfrt. Mod. 
Terms. Park. Tennis. Garage. Ideal for Holidays. 
| UCERNE, HOTEL BEAU-RIVAGE. On Lake. ist 
4 cl. md., emf. Incl. trs. fr. 123. 6d. C. Giger, propr. 
a ONTREUX,. SUISSE MAJESTIC. The most comf. 
hotel, in best sit. Pens. from 15 francs. 
rP\HUN. HOTEL VICTORIA BAUMGARTEN. Comf. 
English Family Hotel; quiet position, large park ; 
Kursaal. ‘Terms from 9s. 
Mt gener (5,315 ft.). THE HOTELS SEILER. 
.4 Comfortable and homely Hotels with 1,000 beds. 
Patronised by British visitors, 























WANTED TO PURCHASE 


IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Gold and 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Dental 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; large or 
small quantities ; = at once; goods returned if offer 
not satisfactory. Call or oa to —o firm of the kind 
in the world.—BENTLEY & CO., Woodstock St., 
Oxford St., London ,W. 1 (facing Marsh all & Snelgrove). 











HOUSES, FL ATS, &e. 


I ETIRING COUP L Ev wish to 9 rent COTTAGE or 

SMALL HOUSE (unfurnished), modern conveni- 
ences. Herts, Essex or Suffolk preferred. Rent 
moderate.— Write Box 1621, the Spectator, 99 Gower 
Street, W.C. 1. 


\ ANTED, part July and August, Cottage Bungalow 
or smali House on South or East Coast, facing 
sea. Good kitchen and sanitation.—Box 1619. 

















ae MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
&e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to— 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Strect, London, 8.W. 1. 


IOP QO A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articies one 
av L.C.A. pupil earns-—others &9 per week, £31 
rimonth, Why not learn this fascinating hobby by post ? 
specimen Lesson and * GuideS ” free from London College 
of Authorship, 37 (5) Albemarle Street, W.1l—the schovi 
with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 








FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


7, choice streak, boneless, 10-12 Ib. 1s. 2d. 

perlb. Dairy-fed Hams, 10-12 Ib., 1s. 24d. per Ib., 
“Smoked or pale dried. All rait paid. Full price tist 
post free.—bk. Miles & Co., Bacon Factory, Bristol. 


B*.. Spring Chickens 8s. 6d. pr., prime Boi'ing Fo wls 
}r.; trussed.— Norah Giana Tne Manor, 
Rosscarbery, Cork. 











TOURS, &c. 





TAILORING 





} ELLENIC TRAVELLERS’ CLUB.— Autumn Cruise 

September 2nd to 22nd, visiting OLYMPIA 
#GINA, ATHENS, CONSTANTINOPLE, COS 
SYRACUSE and PALERMO.—Secretary 
3p Albany Courtyard, Piceadilly, London, W. 1. 





\ ALTER CURRALL, world’s leading Turnclothes 

spectalist. Lounge, Doubiec-breasted or Pius-lour 
Suit, from 50s., turned and beautifully retafloréd * Just 
Like New.” Don’t worry, send garments anl leave 
rest to me.—6 Broadway, Ludyate Hill, Central 1315, 








BIG SAVING.—Have your Overcoats, Suits, Cos- 

tumes, &c., turned absolutely like new by our 
expert tailors. Alterations and repairs free. Write for 
booklet or send garments for free estimate. Estab. 1906. 
We collect. "Phone, Hampstead 7445.—Turk LONDON 
TURNING Co., Dept. A., 54 Rosslyn Hill, N.W. 3. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Prepaid 
Ch Adverti ts cost 2s. per line (36 letters) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Oifices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance, 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :-—2}%, for 6 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. 
AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.— Your own 
Arms, Crest, Motto, or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £2 2s. Specimens sent 
free.—Henry A. Ward, 57 Mortimer St., ndon, W.1, 


AVE you Cockroaches ? Then buy “Blattis ’ Union 
Cockroach Paste. Universally and successfully 
used in all parts of the Globe. Extermination Guaran- 
teed. From Chemists, Boots’ Branches, or sole makers, 
Hows eh 473 Crookesmoor, Shettield. Tins 1s. 4d, 
2s. Gd., 4s. Gd., post free. 


| OVERS OF TURKISH TOBACCO buy “ BIZIM’’ 
4 Cigarettes; delight of the connoisseur. ‘Tobacco 
matured by nature only; 6s. 3d. per 100, post free, 
plain“ or cork-tipped ; 500 for 303. 9d.; 1,0.0 for 
£2 17s. 6d.; send order and remittance to the manu- 
facturers of choice, rare, fine Tobaccos.—J. J. FREEMAN 
«& CO., LTD. 90 PICCADILLY, LONDON. W.1. 


|? 3 ng Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat. 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland, 


























| EAL SHETLAND PULLOVERS, Cardigans, &e., 

also all kinds of Shetland Woollies, hand-knitte 1 
personally for you by expert knitters, plain or in tha 
famous “ Fair Isle”’ Patterns, from the real, soft, light, 
elastic native wools. At Shetland prices, FAR LESS THAN 
SHOP PRICES. Special discount during slack summer 
months.— Write for Illustrated Booklet to 52-8, WM, 
Dd. D. JOHNSON, Mid-Yell, Shetlands. 


DEAL Shetland hand-knit woollen goods. Jumpers, 
scarves, berets, &c., &c. From stock or knitted to 
own measurements.—Send for illustrated catalogue to 
Miss M. J. Smith, Midyell, Lerwick. 
‘OMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hand- 
h coloured Pottery ; be: wenn agey colouring ; big profits 
—Ruinbow Pottery Co., Dept. * ’ Lindfield, Sussex. 
{LUN lof Uardeus.—Write for loider to Ashton 
S & Molmes, Ltd., Pennine Quarries, Macclesileld, 
































BRITISH HOTELS | ‘SECTION | 








fF\HE ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL, BATH.— 
First-class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., 
R.A.C. Large Garage. Historical associations (1759) 


ELFAST’S Best Hotel, GRAND CENTRAL. 
’Phone 7090 (6 lines). "Grams: ‘* Grancent belfast.” 


] OURNEMOUTH PAVILION HOTEL. 
Every modern comfort. Private lock-up garage. 
Close Pier, shops, golf links. Tel. : 1154, 


I OURNEMOUTH. WIMBLEDON HALL.— 
Modernized under new management. Excellent 
cuisine, h. & ¢. water all rooms, garage.—S. P. Horspool. 


] RIGHTON—ROYAL ALBION HOTEL. Closer to 
the sea than any hotel in Brighton. Superb cuisine, 

*Phone, Brighton 

Brighton. 














Hus. brochure.—Apply Manager, 
3103 (3 lines). ’Grams, “Brillidney,” 


I RIGHTON—ROTTINGDEAN, The loveliest Hotel 

in Sussex. Within 10 minutes taxiride of Brighton 
Station. In the romantic seaside village of Rottingdean. 
High class. Free golf and tennis. Riding on the Downs, 
Cars meet trains. ‘Terms moderate. Send for illustrated 
brochure to Manager, ‘Tudor Close Hotel, Rottingdean, 
Brighton. 


[ AKELAND.—BEAUTIFUL BUTTERMERE. VIC- 
4 TORIA FAMILY HOTEL, £4 4s. Electric 
light, running water. Indian chef. Lock-up garages. 
Cockermouth ’bus brings advance luggage. 


I UXTON.—HADDON HALL HYDRO. 
tion. Tennis, Golf, Garage, Lifts, 
& c. water all bedrooms. Hydro Baths. 

Sion Telephone: 4 and 474, 











Best situa- 
Radiators, 
Ballroom 





Y\HELTENHAM.—Vegetarian ; beautiful house, lovely 
) surroundings; every comfort; moderate terms ; 
garage; ‘phone 3581.—Lake House, Pittville Park. 
NORNISH RIVIERA.—Exceedingly comfortable 
J residential hotel; excellent cuisine and large 
garage; on a lagoon-like bay, amidst semi-tropical 
vegetation: ideal centre for yachting and boating; 
moderate terms.—Apply Manager, “Ship and Castle 
Hotel,’ St. Mawes, Cornwall. 
XNOLLETTS ON THE 
J RKetinement, Liberal Table; Golf, 
Colletts Hotel, Cleeve Hill, Cheltenham. 


(cater. - DRUMMOND ARMS 
i 


Enlarged a modernize - 
Running waterin bedroon 
CENTRAL FOR TOURING PE RTHSHIRE, 
ORCHESTER—KING’S ARMS HOTEL. Centre 
for Hardy’s Wessex. — modern comfort. 
Private suite. 45 bedrooms. Close to famous CAME 
DOWN Golf Links. Special terms for golfers (Fri. to 








COTS WOLDS.—Comfort. 
800 ft. up.— 





HOTEL 








ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
BATHS HOTEJ,,, 175, rooms. Suites, 26 new 
rooms (h. and ¢c. water and radiator). Orchestra; A.A., 
R.A.C, Guide trom J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 
DROITWICH BRINE BATHS for Rheumatism. 











WHITSUNTIDE 


The tide will be at the flow at the Buxton 
Hydro Hotel. Spend your Whitsun with 
s; good air; good food; beds almost tco 
comfy. Plenty of nice people to meet. 
Dancing on as gocd a floor as you can 
get anywhere. Golf on two courses— 
excellent golf, too. Tennis, on our own 
hard court, or in the gardens bang 
opposite. 


What an opportunity to sample the 
Buxton Hydro Hotel for an extended 
week-end, and then realise for yourself 
that it is the pzllace. for your summer or 
autumn holiday. 


Bookings are already pretty brisk, so 
write to-day before tt is too late. Terms 
at the Buxton Hydro Hotel (fully 
licensed) run from 16/- @ day without 
irritating extras, 


BUXTON 
HYDRO HOTEL 


BUXTON, DERBYSHIRE. 


A card to C. W. Bosworth, Director and 
Manager, will be attended to by him per- 
sonally. If you are interested in Motoring 
he will be glad to send you a motor guide 
to the Peak District, free. 














OLIDAYS by the silver sea, in delightful Guest 
Houses at EASTBOURNE, ST. MALO and SCAR- 
BOROUGH. Sytlabus.—Dept. 8S. P., Ideal Guest 








Mon., £2 10s, 6d, inclusive of green fees), ‘Phone; 938 


Houses, High. Clif, Scarborough, 





~ASTBOURNE.—ANGLES PRIVATE HOTEL, 
Facing sea. Nr.pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms, 
English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. “Phone 3811, 





YXETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserie. H. & ec 
water& radiators in bedms. Lift.Nt. porter.’Phone 4071, 





¥ LASTON BURY.—Chalice Wel! Guest House. Beaut. 
sit. Home comforts. Good table. Library of 2,000 
books. Sunny garden. Traditional Well of Holy Grail, 
Expeditions. Craft Classes. Terms mod.—Apply Warden, 
ARROGATE.—THE CAIKN, first class. Accom- 
modation 300. Write for Illustrated Tariff. 

INDHEAD.—HIGHCROFT & GOLFERS’ PRI- 

ad VATE HOTEL. Golling Week-ends. Amidst pine- 
clad Surrey hills. Comf. Appointed R.A.C. "Phone: 49. 











\ ATLOCK—SMEDLEY’S—Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
4 Hydro. For heaith, comfort and pleasure. 270 
Bedrooms ; those with h. & ¢c. from 15s. per day, inclus- 
ive, others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 


YURREY TRUST INNS for excellent country 
A quarters, situated in the loveliest parts of Surrey.— 
Apply for list, stating requirements to SECRETARY, 53 
High Street, Guildford. 


rFFORQUAY.—GRAND HOTEL, On Sea Front. First- 

ciass. 2U0 rooms titted with h. and ¢c. w ater Suites & 
rooms With baths. Garage. Philip Brown's Kevellers * 
Dance Band (otf Broadcasting g fame) for Easter. 


—HY DRO HOT EL. Daddy Hole Plain, 
First-class. 200 feet above sea 
Hydrotel. “Phone: 2207. 




















rponavay: 
Fully Licensed. 
A.A. and R.A.C. Tel. : 


THORQUAY.—ROSETOR PRIVATH HOTEL. An 
l ideally situated perfectly appointed private hotel 
which is justly tamous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges, Garage. For illustrated ‘Taritf apply 
KESIDENT PROFRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 














rFVOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL. On River Dart, 
| Ist class. Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar.’Phone:lotues 14, 


INNS. 














R¢ FORMED 
Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOLELS managed by the 
PEOPLE'S REF KESHMEN? HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LYD. 

P.R.H.A., tai Str. Gxsoxnes’s Housg, 193 RseGene 
Street, W. 





THERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 
W George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakiast 
5s. 6d. day, or 30s, weekly, With dinner, 6s. 6d., of 
2 guineas weekly, 
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The Scotsman’ is one of the intimate 
and important features of the daily life of 


the Northern country. It is, so to speak, 
‘The Times’ of Scotland.”—‘fhe “imes. 


CZ... 


“The World has no. newspaper more 
thoroughly national than “The Scotsman.’ 
Its proud title is well justified.” — 

Daily “oelegraph. 
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